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THE REMAINS OF DON FRANCISCO FIZARRO. 

BY W J.MCGEE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Francisco Pizarro. discoverer of Peru and founder of its capital, 
the ancient " City of the Kings," is a conspicuous figure in the 
history of the American hemisphere. Son of a soldier, a strip- 
ling in sunny Seville when Columbus returned from the most 
momentous voyage the world has ever known and when Spain 
held the balance of power among nations, his life was molded 
b}' the inspiration of conquest. Endowed with remarkable 
physical vigor and mental activity and fired by the burning 
ambition of the Iberia of his day, he rose among his fellows and 
early became a leader of men. His indomitable will brooked 
no defeat ; fortified by the fierce spirit of the times, he rose above 
all obstacles by individual prowess, and many episodes in his 
career were inscribed in blood. Measured by the standard of 
his age, he was a conquering hero, worthy the admiration of 
mankind. 

Born about 1471, Pizarro already held place in the New World 
in 1510, when he participated in the expedition of Ojeda and 
was placed in charge of the ill-fated settlement of San Sebastian ; 
he afterward accompanied Balboa to Darien, and thus con- 
tributed to the discovery of the Pacific. In 1522 his dream of 
conquest in the half-fabulous earlier El Dorado among the Andes 
took shape; but it was not until 1527 that he saw the shores of 
Peru, and five years more passed before he, with his companion 
Almagro, actually entered the land of the Incas. Although he 
came with the power and prestige of Spain as " Governor and 
Captain-General of New Castile," terrible hardships were endured 
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before the actual invasion commenced, his experience with thir- 
teen followers on the island of Gallo without ship or stores 
being an epic of tragedy ; and terrible dangers and privations 
were experienced later, as when, on the headwaters of the 
Amazon, starving Spaniards were carried on the shoulders of 
their tireless leader. The conquest of Peru was bloody, and 
some of the leading acts in the shifting scenes are seen through 
the mist of years as base treachery and horrible atrocity ; for to 
this degree have times changed and manners softened since 
Pizarro brought a new culture and the Christian cult to replace 
the culture and cult of Manco Capac and Mama Huaco. 

The career of Pizarro as the foremost Spaniard in South 
America was not long. In 1535 he founded Lima; Almagro 
extended conquest into Chile ; but dissension soon arose, and 
when Ahnagro the Lad succeeded his father, sedition followed. 
Pizarro was now old; yet when beset by assassins and deserted 
by his men, he rushed half-armed and alone to the battle, with 
defiance on his lips, and went down with his face to the foe only 
when overpowered by numbers. The pent up bitterness against 
a harsh commander then burst forth and spent itself in indigni- 
ties upon the lifeless body. 

A few hours after the assassination the remains were taken up 
and given temporary burial in consecrated ground. Then fol- 
lows a hiatus in the written historical record; but the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities soon assumed charge of the body, and so the 
traditional history is complete for centuries, and the casket, 
identified by succassive generations of church oflicers, has been 
carefully guarded as one of the most precious possessions in the 
Cathedral of Lima. 

The three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Pizarro's death 
was recently signalized in Lima ; and under joint action by the 
municipal and ecclesiastical authorities, a critical examination 
of the mummified body was undertaken with the double view 
of identification and anthropometric characterization. The ex- 
amination was intrusted to a commission, by whom a full report 
was prepared and published in a municipal bulletin.* This re- 
port embraces a historical account of the assassination of Pizarro,t 



*Boletin Municipal, Lima, Pern, July 25, 1891, pp. viii-xvi. 
t This part of the document appears also in *' Monografias Historico- 
Americanan," por E. Larrabure y Unanue, Lima: 1893, pp. 341-355. 
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introduced for the purpose of completing the identification. It 
will be noted that the identification resulting from this examina- 
tion closes the hiatus in the historical record immediately fol- 
lowing the death of Pizarro, to the full satisfaction of the com- 
mission and probably to the satisfaction of all. Thus, students 
of anthropometry are afforded a noteworthy opportunity of jux- 
taposing the biographic record and biologic characters of one of 
the world's leaders in thought and action. 

It is not the purpose to discuss here the relations suggested 
by the juxtaposition — the report of the commission is simply 




Cranium of Francisco Pizarro. 

put on record, partly to suggest and stimulate study, partly to 
give it permanent place in the scientific literature of our language. 
But it may be well to note in passing the remarkable character 
of the mummied skull, viewed in the light of modern anthro- 
pology, especially that of recent work in criminology in Italy 
and elsewhere. In prognathism, in the general conformation of 
the cranium, in the breadth and fullness of the basal and oc- 
cipital regions of the brain-case, in the fossa of Lombroso, in 
all other important respects, the head is that of the typical 
criminal of to-day. This will be no surprise to modern students 
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of the conquest of America who, dominated by the refined sensi- 
bilities of enlightenment, follow the bloody career of the con- 
queror with pain and revulsion ; it will be disappointing, per- 
haps incredible, to the hero-worshipers of our southern continent. 
Yet it is to be remembered that in this age of human progress, 
minds and manners are changing with unprecedented rapidity, 
and that the quality of greatness is not what it was even in the 
middle of our millennium ; the hero of history in earlier cen- 
turies is of rugged mold, and the heroism of the olden time is 
the crime of our softened lexicon. So Pizarro may well be judged 
as the representative of a class necessary and good in its age 
but not adjusted to the higher humanities of the present day. 

Acknowledgments are due to Senor Manuel Antonio Muniz, 
M. D., surgeon-general of the Peruvian army, for the document 
reproduced below and for photographs of mummy and cranium ; 
to Mr. J. L. Ridgway for the accompanying drawing of the 
cranium from one of the photographs; to Miss Nora Thomas 
for a studious translation of the report published by the com- 
mission ; and to Dr. Frank Baker for revision of the manuscript 
and proof. 

**THE BODY OF PIZARRO AND ITS IDENTITY. 

^'Record of the Removal of the Remains of the Conqueror of Peru and 

Founder of Lima, Don Francisco Pizarro. 

" In Lima, at 10 o'clock a. m. of Wednesday, June 24, 1891, 
assembled in the crypt of the Cathedral beneath the high altar : 
the Alcalde of the Provincial Council of Lima, Seiior Don Juan 
Revoredo ; the Municipal Commission, composed of Senors Dr. 
Manuel Aurelio Fuentes and Don Froylan Miranda ; the Cor- 
responding Members of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
Senors Don Eugenio Larrabure y Unanue, Don Jose Antonio 
de Lavalle, and Don Ricardo Palma ; the Illustrious Dean of the 
Chapter, Monsenor Dr. Don Manuel Tovar ; the Special Com- 
mission of Dignitaries of the said Chapter, composed of Senors 
Dr. Don Julio Zarate, Precentor, Dr. Don Faustino Mendez, 
Curator, and Dr. Don Carlos Garcia Irigoyen, Secretary ; various 
other gentlemen, canons of the Chapter, members of the Council 
of Lima, and notable persons ; also the undersigned, commis- 
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sioned by order of the Alcaldia to make an anthropological ex- 
amination of the remains of the Marquis Don Francisco Pizarro, 
Conqueror of Peru and founder of the city of Lima, to wit : 
Doctors of Medicine, Don Jos6 Anselmo de los Rios, leading 
Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of Lima and Director of 
the Municipal Chemical Laboratory ; and Don Manuel Antonio 
Muniz, Assistant Professor of the same Faculty, Physician of the 
Hospital for the Insane, and Chief Surgeon of the army. 

'* The Dean pointed out the place where the remains of the 
founder of Lima were deposited. On opening the iron -barred 
wooden doors closing a longitudinal niche in the left wall, there 
appeared a casket of ordinary wood, painted black. The cloth 
which covered it was then raised, disclosing a mummified 
body which, by the unanimous declaration of the members 
there present, represented the remains of Don Francisco Pizarro, 
preserved here since the founding of the Cathedral, and whose 
authenticity and identity were established by unquestioned 
tradition extending over many years and by the constant care 
exercised during all this time by the Ecclesiastical Chaj)ter. 

" The coffin was removed to the Chapel of the Kings [Capilla 
de los Reyes] in the Cathedral and there opened, revealing a 
body almost completely mummified, partly covered by vestiges 
of clothing, which were limited to the upper and back parts of 
the body. 

" The blessing of the tomb and Ccase in which the body was to 
be finally placed having been completed, the undersigned pro- 
ceeded with their anthropological examination and record, with 
the aid of instruments of precision and in conformity with scien- 
tific rules. 

** The body was l3nng supine in the casket, rigid, completely 
desiccated and mummified, of a light brown color similar to that 
of Peruvian mummies. At first glance the following facts were 
observed, viz., the absence of the hands, of tlie skin and soft 
parts of certain regions, of the genital organs, of the soft parts of 
the perineum and sui)erior and internal regions of the thighs, 
etc., as will be specified in detail under each region. 

" The body was stripped, save that there was preserved a wrap- 
ping of common cloth on the inferior part of the left knee. The 
fragments of clothing being carefully removed, the body was 
placed on a table prepared for the purpose. 
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" The j)ieces of clothing, on being examined in detail, were 
found to consist of: (1) the relics of a short cassock of black 
silk, of which there remained all of the back part, the left sleeve 
in fragments, and a i)art of the left front with a hemispherical 
button of black silk ; fastened to the girdle were short skirts of 
the same material, completely separated one from the other and 
12 or 15 centimeters [4Ho 5i inches] in length ; (2) a fragment 
of fine white stuff which, from the traces of embroidery and 
needlework, is supposed to have fonned part of an inner gar- 
ment like a shirt; (3) some other pieces of material of different 
kinds, one small one being of very fine black twilled wool, others 
being more or less coarse, whose use could not be determined." 

"^ — External Examination of the Cadaver, 

" The head, trunk and lower extremities fonned one solid 
mass, remarkable in the rigidity and immobility of articulations 
of the hip, knee and ankle, as well as those of the vertebrae with 
one another and with the cranium. 

" The skin, adherent, hard and resistant, was intact over a great 
part of the trunk. Its color varied, being lighter at the back, 
that of the fore part being very similar to the skin of the mum- 
mies of Peruvian Indians. It was destroyed in some places by 
insects, remains of these appearing. Not the least trace or indi- 
cation of the pilary system was found on any part of the body. 

" The muscular layer had completely lost its volume, and 
appeared of a very dark chocolate color, its fibers resistant 
longitudinally, being closely united to the skin. The adipose 
tissue had disappeared. The structure of vessels and tendons 
could be clearly traced. The osseous tissue had not lost its 
physical and chemical proi)erties ; many of the bones retained 
vestiges of their periosteum. 

** The head was firmly and solidly attached to the trunk not 
only by the occi pi to-vertebral articulations, of which the liga- 
ments remained, but also by the insertion of the muscles of the 
region of the nai)e into the rugosities and curved lines of the 
occii)ital. It was necessary to separate the head, preserving its 
relations and the soft tissues so that the divided portions might 
afterward be reunited. 

" The head was found almost completely covered by integu- 
ment; the trifiing deficiency in the frontal and occipital regions 
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being referable to mortification of the tissues during life, giving 
rise to rapid putrefaction. The face was almost entirely devoid 
of flesh. Why did not the skin and fleshy parts of the face 
and cranium become mummified like the greater part of the 
body ? The reason is clear, and applies also to some other por- 
tions of the body — it is evident that the skin and flesh of the 
head suffered some influences (wounds, contusions, loss of 
blood) which hastened the decay in these places before the gen- 
eral effects of mummification were felt. 

" The left orbit was entirely empty, the termination of the oph- 
thalmic artery being visible at the bottom. The right orbit 
contained near the bottom a small sac with a circular orifice in 
the center of its anterior face, attached to the bottom of the 
cavity by a small dried muscular tendon ; on careful examina- 
tion this proved to be the iris and sclerotic intact, supported in 
place by the internal rectus muscle. 

" The pericranium being removed, the cranial vault was found 
to be smooth and homogeneous, presenting no fractures or breaks 
of continuity. The sutures of the cranial bones were in the 
main effaced by synostosis, it being noticeable tliat the synos- 
tosis was more advanced toward the posterior region. There 
were no vestiges of the occipi to-temporal sutures nor of the lamb- 
doidal suture, which usually disappear at from 40 to 45 years 
of age. The obelion and the entire sagittal suture (46 to 50 
years) were also obliterated. The squamous suture, somewhat 
effaced in its posterior part, was distinct in the remainder. The 
obliteration of this suture begins to be marked at 70 years of 
age and is definitely completed at 80. The sutures of the 
pterion (after 40 years) had completely disappeared. The 
coronal suture (50 years) was yet perceptible, especially on the 
left side. There remained no vestiges of the metopic suture. 

" Nothing of particular interest appeared in the external con- 
formation of the skull except the remarkable development of the 
superciliary arches and of the glabella. The parietal eminences 
were well marked. Nothing notable was observed in the lateral 
faces of the skull. At the base attention was particularly at- 
tracted by the perfectly distinct medio-occipital fossa of Loni- 
broso, which was deep and clearly marked. 

" The sutures of the bones of the face showed nothing remark- 
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able. There was little else of particular note anatomically ex- 
cept the dei)th of the palatine arch and the perfect preservation 
of the vomer and the turbinate bones. The diminution of the 
volume of the inferior maxillary was noticeable. The mental 
protuberance was considerably advanced beyond the plane of 
the face, producing marked prognathism. The alveolar border 
of the bone had been absorbed, diminishing somewhat the 
height of its body. 

*' Taking into account the situation of the superior alveolar 
arch, the cranium may be considered as prognathous [progeno]. 

"At present there exist no fragments of teeth ; but at the time 
of death there existed in the inferior maxillary the second left 
incisor, the two canines, and the first and fourth molars of the 
left side ; in the superior maxillary, the left canine, the fourth 
left molar, and the second and fourth molars of the right side. 
The appearance, color, and state of preservation of the respect- 
ive sockets indicate that these teeth became detached at differ- 
ent periods. 

"All the anterior and lateral tissues of the neck had entirely 
disappeared. There remained only the vertebral skeleton with 
its ligaments and some muscular fragments on its anterior face, 
where a complete separation was readily observed between the 
])odies of the sixth and seventh cervical vertebra* ; the color and 
appearance prove the antiquity of this separation, which might 
well date back to, or shortly after, the period of death. The 
left aspect of the vertebral column offered nothing remarkable, 
and the transverse processes, the articulations, and the lateral 
foramina were entirely covered by the remains of muscles or 
muscular and ligamentous insertions in such a way that the bony 
surfaces were not visible. This was not the case on the right 
side ; the transverse processes, the articulations, and foramina of 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth vertebra? were wholly visible, 
exposed, smooth, lacking the i)eriosteum, with an exterior asi)ect 
and coloration, which were tangible proof that the destruction 
of tlie soft parts covering and inserted ui)on these bony surfaces, 
took place more rapidly than the destruction, of the soft parts 
of the left side. Undoubtedly upon this right side a double 
phenomenon occurred, which alone can explain the more rapid 
putrefaction of this side than the other; there must have ex- 
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isted here some liquid substance susceptible of decomposition, 
together with solution of continuity of the skin and soft parts 
which permitted its effusion. Only the coexistence of these two 
conditions can explain the more rapid cadaveric putrefaction of 
this region before the general process of mummification took 
effect, as in the rest of the body and on the left side. There must 
have been during life a traumatism on the right side of the neck 
at the height of the vertebrae before mentioned, which caused a 
division of the skin and soft parts and produced an extensive 
loss of blood. Under the anatomical conditions of this region, 
this wound must have been mortal, because it necessarily divided 
some of the larger arteries of the region. All of the posterior 
portion of the neck is perfectly preserved, the skin as well as 
the muscles of the nape that are inserted in the surfaces and 
rugose lines of the occipital. 

" The trunk was covered by the skin, with the exception of all 
of the upper and left part of the anterior surface of the thorax, on 
which the soft parts also were lacking, the periosteum being here 
uncovered, as well as a small portion of the fourth rib at its ar- 
ticulation with the sternum, and a considerable portion of the 
first three ribs. At this point there was rapid decay and no 
mummification. The skin of the back was very well preserved, 
forming peculiar folds on the upper and lateral regions, and 
especially on the inferior (gluteal) region, proving the ampli- 
tude of the integument, which had become folded before death 
because of the development of adipose tissue. With the ex- 
ception of certain small orifices made by insects, there was not 
throughout the back part of the trunk any break of continuity. 
The abdominal wall also showed some orifices made by insects, 
but there were no traces of wounds. The navel was distinct; and 
the adherence of the skin and muscular layers was so complete 
that the direction of the fibers of the different deep muscles could 
be seen. The skin was darker over the anterior portion. The 
genital organs were entirely wanting ; not the least trace of them 
existed. The genital and perineal regions, the regions of the 
superior and internal surfaces of both thighs contiguous to the 
perineum had entirely disappeared, leaving only shapeless re- 
mains of dried muscles. Here, then (as in the left side of the 
neck), something exceptional must have occurred immediately 
2 
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after death, as shown by the failure of mummification of this 
region and by the absence of traces of cutting or destruction 
posterior to the mummification. 

** The left arm was slightly separated from the thoracic cage, 
leaving the axillary cavity somewhat exposed. Tlie shoulder 
joint was separated, but this occurred much later than the period 
of death. The deltoid and other muscular fibers were visible. 
The superficial fascia of the back part of the arm was present. 
The elbow was semi-flexed and the forearm was pronated. The 
joint of the elbow was completely covered, but though the inter- 
osseous ligaments were in good preservation, the skin and muscu- 
lar layers of the forearm were wanting ; here also there seems to 
have been rapid decay. The ulna and radius were in good con- 
dition. The carpus was entirely gone, also the metacarpus and 
phalanges, while distinct and quite recent traces appear of arti- 
ficial cutting or tearing of the ligaments and other tissues con- 
stituting the articulation of the carpus. 

'' The right arm was in a better condition. The articulation 
of the shoulder was covered with the skin, which was continuous 
with that of the trunk on this side. The arm, which was intact, 
had the skin normally preserved, 'llie elbow was not covered ; 
the head of the radius was observed to be disarticulated, and 
among the remains of the muscles there was a peculiar colora- 
tion, differing from the i)roper color of muscle, which appeared to 
have been produced by decomposed and altered blood previous 
to the eff*ects of putrefaction, this disarticulation and the discon- 
tinuity of the skin being apparently contemporaneous with the 
period of death. The carpus, metacarpus and fingers had also 
been violently severed or torn, leaving indisputable traces in the 
coloration of the articular surface and in the sections of the 
ligaments that some of these mutilations were quite recent. 

" The hip, knee, ankle and tarso-metatarsal joints were ex- 
tended, completely rigid and immovable, and covered by the 
skin. The integument and the nmscular layer were wanting in 
the superior and internal parts of both hips, and normally pre- 
served in the remaining parts. In the inferior and posterior 
part of the left hip there appeared a lesion and diffiision of de- 
composed blood. Both legs were denuded, especially the left. 
The size of the knee joints, which were entirely covered by the 
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"/> — Deductions, 

'* From this examination it may be deduced : 

"^ 1. That the body examined was inhumed in a soil artificially 
charged with lime ; 

" 2. That the stature, measured directly on the body, is 1 meter 
673 millimeters. Applying the different tables of existing stat- 
ures (Orfila), it is found that a humerus of 31 cm. corresponds 
to a height of 1.67 m. ; a radius of 24 centimeters, to a height 
of 167 m., etc.; so that the height of 1.673 m. in this body is 
corroborated by the tables of reconstruction. This stature, ac- 
cording to the classification of Topinard, is comprehended in 
the group " above the medium ; " 

'* 3. That the age of the decedent was more than 70 years ; 

** 4. That the body belongs to the masculine sex, as shown by 
the significant characters of the cranium, pelvis, femur, etc., 
which without exception correspond to this sex, as well as by 
its exterior aspect and the absence of mammae ; 

" 5. That the individual appears to have belonged to a superior 
(white) race ; 

" 6. That, notwithstanding the complete mummification, there 
are distinct signs of decomposition, due probably to putreliiction 
of some parts of the body (right side of neck, upper and left 
part of thorax, left forearm, etc.) which very possibly correspond 
to wounds (one mortal) received during life ; 

" 7. That the examination of this body demonstrates the 
existence of certain individual abnormalities — inferior prog- 
nathism, depth of the palatal arch, existence of the middle 
occipital fossa of Lombroso, extraordinary diameter of the in- 
step, etc." 

" The anthropometric examination completed, the body was 
entirely cleaned by several successive applications of a saturated 
alcoholic solution of bichloride of mercury, and after the last 
was absorbed, a coat of carbolized glycerine was applied. 

*' The head was re-attached to the trunk ; the skin of the lower 
and posterior part of the neck, which had been divided in the 
examination of the cranium, was stitched ; the remaining tissues 
were also united at all points where they had ]}een severed by 
cadaveric putrefaction ; the occipito-cervical articulation, as 
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also the hiimero-scapular articulation of the left side, were re- 
spectively strengthened by means of co})per wires against the 
contiguous ribs and the clavicle ; the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities were filled with carbolized cotton, as was the pelvic cavity, 
the artificial opening made in the perineal region; the through 
cranial cavity having been previously filled with the same sub- 
stance after impregnating the adhering flesh at the base of the 
cranium first with oxychloride of zinc and then with anhydrous 
sulphate of lime to dry it. The skull separately, as well as the 
entire body, was photographed in different positions before 
being i)laced in the coffin. 

"All of the surfaces (skin, bones, etc.) were varnished with a 
superfine varnish, and the cotton wherever exposed was im- 
pregnated with essential oil of sandal [aceite esencial de sandalo 
citrino]. 

"The body was then arranged in a wooden coffin, lined with 
black cloth, with a glass lid, the lower extremities being bound 
to the casket by means of black cords. The lid was closed, tied 
in two places with cords like the foregoing, sealed on the lid with 
red sealing wax and two seals : the Great Seal of the Chemical 
Laboratory and a small special seal. In this condition the coffin 
was delivered to the Municipal Commission composed of Senors 
Dr. Don Manuel A. Fuentes and Don Froylan Miranda, who in 
turn placed it in the charge of the Venerable Metropolitan 
Chapter [Cabildo Metropolitano]. 

" The remains of clothing were enveloped first in a strong yel- 
low-satin paper, then in a coarser dark wrapping paper, then 
packed in a cylindrical roll, bound w4th copper wire, sealed on 
the ends and the flap in red wax with the Great Seal of the 
Municipal liaboratory, and labeled. The pulverulent remains 
taken from the cavities of the body, the fragments of skin from 
the head, and the minute bits of muscle and membrane were 
deposited in an ordinary glass bottle with wide mouth, closed 
with cork. This was sealed with the same seal as the former, 
the mouth being further secured by a white hempen cord fastened 
to the neck, and the bottom was wrai)ped in a piece of white 
ruled i)aper folded over several times and attached to the neck 
of the flask with red wax, scaled with the center of the same 
seal of the laboratory, and also labeled. Both objects Avere de- 
livered in this condition to the Commission. 
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'' The present record was then drawn up in triplicate, in con- 
formity with the last orders of the Alcaldia, on white paper be- 
longing to the Municipal Ohemical Laboratory of Lima, and 
signed by ourselves and the gentleman mentioned at the begin- 
ning, Seiior A. B. Pretell, assistant of the laboratory, acting as 
secretary. 

" Before proceeding to sign, the three members of the Royal 
Academy of History presented the following information, written 
by their dean, Seiior Larrabure y Unanue, and affirmed by the 
gentlemen of the Academy, which, through the historical agree- 
ment with the foregoing anthropologic and anthropometric ex- 
amination, sufficiently proves in their judgment the authenticity 
of the mortal remains of the Conquistador." 



U I 
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" ^ The exhumation and study of the body of Francisco Pizarro, 
just 350 years from the time of the assassination of that immortal 
captain, are events of the greatest importance, for which we have 
just consecrated to them some lines while the ancient City of the 
Kings is feeling justly moved with such a motive, and at a time 
when the world, evoking the records of the discovery of America, 
is preparing to celebrate the fourth centennial of the wonderful 
achievement of Christopher Columbus, which opened to the 
Spaniards the gates of countries vast as they are rich. 

" * In order to proceed methodically with this work, done with 
the rapidity which the time required, we must offer to the reader 
a true version of the assassination of the marquis, obtained from 
the best sources of information ; next, proceed to determine the 
principal wounds which he received ; then examine the body in 
order to determine whether the mortal remains presented to us 
are authentic, and whether the technical information given by 
the physicians agrees with the revelations of history. 

*' '//. The A smssi nation, 

" * It was the 26th of June, 1541. At nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing the conspirators assembled in the house of Don Diego de 
Almagro. The clerk, Ilenao, had forewarned Pizarro of the peril 
he incurred, it having been told the former by one of the con- 
spirators, Francisco de Herencia, who thought possibly that he 

had saved his soul from the pains of hell, having prepared for 
3 
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the crime which he plotted by the taking of holy sacrament ; 
l)iit Pizarro, without attaching much importance to the warning, 
declared, " This clerk desires a bishopric," and taking no great 
l)recaution, merely refrained from going out to mass, liearing it 
in the palace instead. 

" ' No care was taken to fasten the heavy door of the building, 
and while the lieutenant-governor, Doctor Juan de Velasquez, 
was assuring the Marquis that while he held " The rod of justice 
in his hand nobody would venture," the insurgents [los alma- 
gristas] invaded the court armed with coats of mail, breastplates 
and han)erds, two cross-bows and an arquebus, uttering cries of 
" Live the king! " '' Death to tyrants ! " 

" * In the court there were five persons, and in the hall more 
than twenty; but almost all fled like cowards, including the 
Doctor, who, putting tlie rod of justice in his mouth, perhaps 
in order to keep his word about carrying it in his hand, jumped 
out of a window which opened into the yard. Others hid them- 
selves under the beds or inside the wardrobes. 

" ' Martinez de Alcantara and two attendants ran to defend the 
door of the hall ; at the same time Francisco Pizarro, casting off 
the scarlet dressing gown which he wore, hastened to the inner 
apartment, and with a most resolute spirit, donned a breast- 
plate, clumsily fastening it himself, and, unsheathing his 
broadsword that had served him since the beginning of the 
conquest, said : " Come you here, my good sword, companion of 
my labors ! " 

" * His brave defenders being dead or wounded, the group of 
infuriated assassins entered freely, encountering the Conquistador 
at the door of the dressing-room ; there ensued a struggle as un- 
equal as it was desperate ; Pizarro received the thrusts on his 
cloak, which was wrapped around his left arm, at the same in- 
stant dealing mortal blows at his enemies. Frenzied at the 
delay, Juan de Rada, the chief of the assassins, seizing his com- 
panion Narv^aez, cast him against the Manjuis ; the latter re- 
ceived him on his sword, thrusting his body through with it ; 
but while he was striving quickly to dispatch his victim, he 
received a terrible wound in the neck and fell in a pool of blood. 

*' ' In an interesting document of the time at which these events 
occurred, we learn further tliat Pizarro received a wound in the 
breast made by a pasador, a sort of arrow very sharply pointed, 
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which has disappeared with the cross-bow ; * and other chron- 
iclers assure us that as the body still breathed, although lying 
on the ground, the soldier Barragan gave it a severe blow in the 
head with a water jug which stood near.' 
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///. Profanation of the Body. 

" * The body remained on the ground while matters of state 
urgently called the chief conspirators to the city. There can be 
no doubt that some persons proposed immediately that the 
corpse should be dragged to the plaza, the head cut off and pub- 
licly exhibited on a gibbet; but this could not be accomplished 
in the excitement and alarm that arose throughout the city. 

*' ' In fact, Don Garci Diaz, Bishop elect of Quito, earnestly op- 
posed placing the body on the gallows. Ca})tain Gomez de 
Alvarado went to the plaza with a lance in hand and manifested 
his indignation at the crime which had just been committed, 
censuring Juan de Rada for his conduct. The monks of the 
convent of La Merced produced the Holy Sacrament to prevent 
new crimes and robbery ; but Captain Don Francisco Chavez 
went to intercept them and told them contemptuously : *' lieturn, 
Fathers, to the church, for you have nothing to come out for.'' f 

*' * In the excitement of these moments there is little doubt in 
regard to the profanation of the corpse in the chamber Avhere 
it lay abandoned. Pizarro was very severe in military disci- 
pline ; and while the leaders were preparing a farce of govern- 
ment, the mortal remains of the Conquistador, with no guard to 
defend them, lay exposed to the vengeance of inferiors. 

"^As our readera will see farther on, criminal amputation wius 
performed on the body, and authentic documents exist confirm- 
ing tlie truth of these observations. 

•' * In short, the manifestations of rage against the remains of 
Pizarro did not cease until the shades of night began to cast a 
veil over the scene, until a woman, the wife of Don Juan de 
Barragan, in company with him, the secretary, Lopez, and some 
Indians, mercifully wrapped the body in a white cloth and 
placed it in the vault beneath the church. Strange circum- 
stance! There was not enough earth to entirely cover the tomb 

* '* ' Lt'tter of Vaca de CtiHtro to the Eriii)eror Don Carlos (Nov. 15, ir>41). 
t " *Cieza, Guerra de Chupas, aip. xxxii. 
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of a captain who had discovered such vast countries and had 
given such riches to the crown of Castile ! * 

The foregoing statements are sufficient for our purpose.' 
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'''IV. The Womuh. 

" ' Entering now into an enumeration of the wounds and blows, 
we find : As the struggle culminating on the threshold of the 
dressing-room was comparatively open, since it is evident that 
Juan de Rada, on thrusting Narvaez upon Pizarro, exclaimed, 
" How slow this is ! " it is undoubtedly true that the Marquis 
received the first wounds in the left arm, which, wrapped in his 
cloak, was serving him as a shield. Moreover, these are seen 
on the body which has just been exhumed. 

" * The principal wound was in the throat, according to tlie 
testimony of those who particii)ated in the tragedy and all the 
early writers, and according to the technical report of Doctors 
Rios and Muniz, there appears one, deep and destructive in 
the body, dissipating all doubt on tliat point. The tendons of 
this side of the neck have disappeared through putrefaction, 
showing the passage of the knife between two of the dorsal 
vertebra? ; while the skin covers the face almost intact, uniting 
the head with the trunk. 

'^ ' There do not exist any perfectly distinct marks of the blow 
given with the water jar, but it is supposed that this merely 
damaged tlie tissues without injuring the bone. The death of 
the Conquistador cannot be attributed to this blow, and it is 
accepted as an evident fact that the mortal wound was that in 
the neck. The thrust undoubtedly penetrated to the cerebral 
mass, which has entirely disa])f)eared during the last 350 years.' 

'' ' V. The Head, Hands, Genital Organs. 

" ' It is worthy of notice that, in spite of the great lapse of time, 
the body, straight, dry, and rigid, displa3's wonderful preservation. 

" ' The head, adhcrin*^ firmlv to the bodv, although the con- 
trary has erroneously been stated, reveals in its notable cerebral 
capacity a superior man. 

*' ' It is true the hands are lacking, but this loss does not date 
back to a remote period ; acciording to public rumor they were 
taken ofi'and carried out of the country not many years ago. 



"***'An(l there was not evtMi iMioiigh earth to finish covering his 
grave.' " (Obie<l<), Ilistoria General y Natural.)" 
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Equally noticeable is the lack of the genital organs ; but 
this defect, which scientific men have rightly assured us is as 
old as the date of death, we will explain in concluding. 

" * In a letter from the corj)oration of the city of Cuzco to the 
Emperor Don Carloa,* relating these events, we see that the con- 
spirators committed outrages on various persons " Who were 
found in the hall ; that after the death of the Marquis, in order to 
dishonor and ridicule him, they committed upon his i)erson many 
inhuman and infamous things, which, that your Majesty who mourns 
him may receive no further pain, we refrain from describing." 

*' ' What acts of ignominy, we ask, could have been perpetrated 
on the body of Pizarro of such a nature that the gentlemen of 
the corporation dared not rei)ort them in detail to his Imperial 
Majesty ? And there arises another question, What was it that 
the soldiery did in similar cases when they were infuriated 
against the Indians or indeed against those of their own race? 

*' ' Therefore, whether or not the body of Pizarro was taken to 
the plaza before being buried, or, what is more probable, re- 
mained in the chamber at the palace, it is a fact that it was pro- 
faned, and that to this act of profanation should be logically at- 
tributed the absence of the organs of his sex. 

" 'And hence the silence that has been preserved on this point 
by the chroniclers of the time should not be considered strange, 
interested as we may suppose the majority of them to have been 
in concealing their great crimes, especially against their own 
companions in arms who had given them glory and fortune.' 
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VI. The Back, 

** ' It is no less important to observe in a body whose adhering 
skin and whose bones present marks of the wounds which Fran- 
cisco Pizarro received, that the back api)edrs uninjured. 

'* ' This discoverv indeed reminds us of the attitude of the 
combatants in 1()41 [sic ; 1541]. The Manpiis, assailed by the 
numbers of malevolents, closed the way into his chamber 
against them, attacking boldly and in front, like a lion ; his 
back and posterior parts are therefore preserved unharmed, and 
his body bent only beneath the blow of a knife directed treach- 
erously from one side. 
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*' * * Cuzco, January 2(), 154;] 
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^* * These facts, in which historic data and the remains of the 
Conquistador of Peru are in harmony, yield a new proof of his 
uprightness and valor, and are further eloquent proofs of the 
identity of the remains.' 
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VII. Prognathism of the Chin. 



*• ^\nother satisfactory feature of the hody is the prognathism 
of the chin. 

" * We have compared the dead countenance with the best por- 
traits which exist in Lima; and if we may be permitted to 
frankly express our opinion, so far as it is possible to reinvest a 
skull with the flesh and skin of life, the identity is complete. 

" * The strongly projecting chin indicates a persevering man, 
tenacious in his ideas ; we see the lieutenant of Nuiiez de Balboa 
who distinguished himself by cruelties to the poor Indians; 
who seized near Ada his own benefactor, the immortal discoverer 
of the Pacific, obeying the orders of the unforgetting and ma- 
licious Pedrarias; the captain of the " famous thirteen," whoso 
heroicallv maintained himself in the midst of the disasters on 
the island of (lallo ; and the conqueror of Atahualpa, who did 
not give up his designs even before the immense advantages of a 
victory as great as it was unexpected. 

" ' Tliis prognathism reveals much ; and it is sufficient to 
identify the principal actor in the bloody tragedy enacted in 
tlie plaza of Cajamarca on the 16th of November. 1532.' 

'' ' VIIL Size, Feet, Age. 

" ' The size of the body is the same as that given by the his- 
torians. The stature of Pizarro has been somewhat exaggerated, 
because Almagro and the majority of those who were about him 
were small ; but it may be affirmed that his figure was correctly 
proi)ortioned, and that he was rather a well-formed and robust 
man, when we remember that more than once he carried his 
comrades during the fatiguing expeditions of discovery. 

" * Ilis foot, endowed with a very high instep, like all of his con- 
quering race, recalls the warrior indefatigable on the march, 
whether on the desert tr^icts of the coast or in the wilds of the 
Peruvian Cordillera. 
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" 'As to his age, although at first there was great disagreement 
among the chroniclers, some giving it as 66 years, others 76 ; 
and although a relative of his (Pizarro y Orellana) states tliat 
he died at the age of 81, we have concluded, after carefully in- 
vestigating the matter, that Don Francisco Pizarro was undoubt- 
edly born at the beginning of 1471, and that consequently he 
was a little more than 70 years of age at the time of his death. 
We have discussed this matter in a separate work.'* 

" ^IX. Authenticity. 

*^ ^ From the foregoing hasty examination results tlie complete 
authentication of the body from the point of view of historical 
proof. The doubts which have existed on this point — and it is 
unknown how and by whom they were initiated — are baseless 
and we can rest assured that, more fortunate in this than other 
cities, we possess the remains of the discoverer of our country 
and founder of the first Christian population. 

** * Indeed, how would we account for the taking away by any 
one of the mortal remains, of which act it may be said in pass- 
ing there is not the slightest tradition, and the replacing of them 
by another corpse and making thereon the identical wounds 
found on the original one? This is inconceivable. And with 
what object and how could such a fraud have been practiced, 
since the lens, analysis, and, above all, the trained and intelli- 
gent eye of the man of science could easily detect it, thanks to 
the progress which has been made in this respect in anthropo- 
logic knowledge? Have we not to-day powerful means for de- 
termining the age of a body, the period at which given wounds 
were received, the marks which indicate wounds and the effects 
of putrefaction, the physical conditions, and, further still, the vir- 
tues and infirmities which characterized this very man in life? 

'* *And in the case of Pizarro the conditions of the body agree so 
well with the facts of his history ; the scars found on the ])ody 
correspond so exactly with true records ; more than all, the 
body has existed traditionally for such a long period here in 
our sight in the crypt of our Cathedral, undisturbed in its 
sheltered sepulcher by the turbulent civil wars with which our 



** ' *The principal historian of the conquest, Prescott, pives conflicting 
statementH concerning the age of Pizarro in two passa<^es of liis work. 
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country has l)een torn, and whose echoes have died away in 
this subterranean vault, that we consider it absurd to retain the 
slightest doubt on this point.' 

" 'X, Conclusion. 

" * Lima may, therefore, feel proud at the possession of so ricli 
a treasure, and may pay the honors due to the Marquis Don 
Francisco. However great the defects of the discoverer of Peru, 
none can deny his exemplary perseverance, his heroic valor, and 
liis true fatherly love for the city whicli grew from his planting. 

'" ' This body personifies a whole epic. It recalls a series of 
events which would seem to belong rather to the domain of fable 
than to that of history ; his terrible struggles with the Indians 
and with the obstacles of nature in crossing the isthmus of 
Panama to oj)en a passage to the South sea, enabling the Span- 
iards finally to transport their brigantines on their shoulders 
from one ocean to another ; the heroic resolution taken by the 
"' famous thirteen " on the island of Gallo ; the discoveries and 
explorations from Tumbes to Cajamarca; the march of Her- 
nando and a number of soldiers to the coveted Temple of Pa- 
chacamac ; the bloody scene of Atahualpa, in which the empire 
was seized and overthrown; and, as the closing scene, the in- 
ternecine wars which caused to fall beneath the sword the two 
brothers, as thev were called in the times of their intimacv: 
Pizarro, crafty and domineering ; Almagro, confiding and gener- 
ous, victims both of their own audacity and lack of education. 

*' ' For the countries which stretch from Pasto to Tucuman and 
Patagonia, this body symbolizes, furthermore, the gradual and 
certain change, in which we are yet assisting, in the religion 
languages, races, institutions, and customs of the powerful em- 
l)ire of the Incas. 

" ' What various and what interesting memories of our life are 
to-day invoked by the body of Francisco Pizarro ; the discovery, 
the conquest, the viceroyship ! ' 



'' In Lima, at 10 o'clock a. m., on Wednesday, July 22, 1892, 
the gentlemen who have signed the above report and who 
formed the conmiission which had been previously appointed 
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to receive and exhume the remains of the conqueror of Peru 
and founder of Lima, Don Francisco Pizarro, and to prove his 
identity and state of preservation, assembled in the Cathedral 
for the purpose of removing the body from the temporary casket 
in which it had been deposited on the twenty-fourth of the pre- 
ceding month, and placing it in the case destined to guard it for 
the future, arranged in the Chapel of the Kings of the Cathedral, 
under the care of the Venerable Metropolitan Chapter. On pro- 
ceeding to the said chapel they found the temporary casket 
intact and just as it had been left on the 24th, with the same 
seals and bindings. The Municipal Commission likewise deliv- 
ered up the bottle in which the cadaveric remains of the viscera 
had been temporarily placed, which, on being examined by 
Doctors Rios and Muniz, was found in the same condition as 
when given to the said commission. 

*' They then made the final removal in the following order: 

" 1. The ])ody of the Conqueror was taken from the casket and 
arranged in a case of white marble, with glass on three sides, 
reclining on a couch covered with cherry-covered cloth. 

" 2. The glass bottle containing the pulverulent remains of the 
body was also deposited in a small crystal case with base and 
lid of white marble, this being in turn placed within the large 
case at the foot of the body. 

'" 8. One of the three copies of the present document (which is 
composed of thirty-six leaves [carillas fitiles], containing an ac- 
count of the ceremony of June 24, of the present year, and that 
of this date, both signed by the gentlemen mentioned at the 
beginning of the former) was also deposited within the large 
case, inclosed in a tube of tin washed with gold and sealed like 
the case (with a blank seal, oval in form, and containing the 
words " Honorable Municipality of Lima " on the circumfer- 
ence and the word "Alcaldia " in the center) on red wax ; the 
second copy is to be placed in the archives of the Ecclesiastical 
Chapter, and the third in the archives of the Council. Thus 
terminates the record. [Signed :] 

^' Jium Revoredo, Manuel Aurelio Fuentes, Froylan Miranda^ Ea- 
genio Larrabure y Undnice^ Jose Antonio de Laviille, Rlcardo Palnia, 
Manuel Ihvar, Julio Zdrate, Faustino Mendez, Carlos Garcia Iri- 
goj/en, Jose A. de hs Rios^ Manuel A, Muniz.'^ 
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BONGS OF THE MODOC INDIANS. 

BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 

During numerous conferences which tlie author has had in 
former years with Modoc Indians he was enabled to record from 
dictation a number of curious songs which they highly prize 
and frequently sing w^hile either at work or sitting idly in their 
lodges. Only a few of them are of a lugubrious character; the 
majority are merrv utterances of a mind free from care. There 
are erotic songs, dance-songs, satiric and mythologic songs, all 
being delivered in a way that is half spoken and half sung. 
Some, however, have attractive and elaborate melodies, w^hich, 
if well arranged for the piano or string instruments, would 
doubtless produce a sensation in cultured communities. 

I. Of the songs below, the first one is introduced as being sung 
or spoken by a small species of prairie-owl {Speotyto hypogea), 
which has the faculty of turning its head around and then 
turning it instantaneously to its normal position. The bird is 
therefore called in Modoc rollhead or turnhead, and, like every- 
thing else seemingly miraculous or unaccountable, is made the 
subject of songs and folk -stories. AVhen this owl draws its body 
up it appears almost ball-shaped, and when it travels over the 
surface of the prairie seems like a light-colored ball rolling rap- 
idly over the ground. This owl lives in the ground. It is re- 
ferred to in two conjurers' songs published in my " Klamath 
Indians of Southwestern Oregon," I, p. 154 (Washington, 18^M)) as 
N^'sh pilan tilalua'nsha, which signifies " as a head only I roll 
around," and (ibid., I, p. 167) as Lu'paksh ge'-u mu'luash, " white 
chalk is my medicine tool," because the feathers of the bird are 
of a chalk-white or grayish shade. 

In the song below, the man, after throwing off his garments 
and limbs, appears also as " a head only " and rolls on for many 
miles, when he is seen partaking of food inside of his subterra- 
nean lodge. Evidently the '* hi'shuaksh," or young man, who 
had just carried his sister on his back to her bridegroom and left 
her close to a pine tree, had become exhausted by his exertions, 
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and to feel more free had thrown away all his clothing, then 

parted also with some of his limbs and was transformed into a 

*' rollhead." The faithfulness of the dog is well sketched, and 

the whole song is somewhat dramatic, which is not generally 

characteristic of Indian songs. The songs of the Pacific slope 

< 

Indians are usually much shorter than the following, not often 
exceeding two lines in length. 

NU8H-TILANSNA-ASHAM SHUI^SH, THE SONG OF THE ROLI^ 

HEAD OWL. 

Hi^shuaksh tu^pakshash e^nank ge''pgap61i shiiino^ta: 

A roan (his) sister carrying oa returned while singing 

his bade 

**Tchu'i hai tak ni nen kosh tiim^no'la. " 
"Just now we (have gone) to the pine and have returned from it.'* 

W(t^ tchag: ' * Wa- wa^-a-a^ I 

JI i^ shuaksh: Tchi'shka Aliu-iwa^j<a, ge''pk'i, minh ta'la nd 

Dear pet Aliii iwa'ga, come here, I just only wanted 

gi'^tki ^i^i^K ak ; pu'edsha nil kadshigo-'ga. Shui^na : 

to tell (you); I throw away being exhausted. (Then) he sings: 

(my garments) 

"Tchu'i hai' tak na nen kosh tam'no^la." 
*' We have just gone to the pine and came back from there." 

Hi^Khuaksh vuto^dshna wa^kshna. 

The man throws away (his) moccasins. 

Watcha^ ga (Dog runs after the moccaHins and brings them back) : Wa- 

wa-a-a-a ! 

** 

Ili^shuaksh: Tchi'^shka Aliu-iwa^ga, ge''pk'i, niish ta'la 

My little Aliu-iwa'ga, come to me, to you simply 

nii gi^'tki giu''g ak, pu^edsha nii kiidshigo^ga, shui^na: 

I wanted to tell (that) I throw away being fatigued, says: 

(my limbs) 

" Tehu'i hai ta^k na nen ko^sli tam6no''la. " 
"Presently we have come back from the pine." 

Pii-'edsha U'ho'kash hi^shuaksli. 
(Then) throws away (his) logs] the man. 

Wa tcha' ga: ( Dog runs after the legs) : Wa- w.Va-a^. 

When the man had thrown away not only his moccasins but 
hoth legs, and the faithful dog had run after them and l)rought 
them back to his master, at the same time barking wa-wa-a-a', 
he also sacrificed his shirt, his hat, and both arms, re|)eating the 
words: pu'edsha tchu'lish, tchu'yesh, wiik : "/ caM awatj mi/ 
shirt, my head-cover, my an;is." The do^; then tried to carry home 
the discarded articles; but after repeating the " Tchishka Aliu- 
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i-wa'-ga, etc.," the ungrateful man finished by cutting his own 
neck, so that the head (nu'sh) was the only remaining member. 
The head traveled on and on for miles and miles over the earth. 
The end of the story is as follows : 

Tii^])ak8h ga^lampaga, itkalpSli^ii na^nuktua pue^dshish ki, 

(Hi8) siHter followed him, picking up everything he liad cast Hway 
K;i:a''tkalshtka ska^'tfhanipSle ; tchu'i ga^'tpa slitina^'shtat, te^'lhin 

(and) in (her) basket carried (it) home; after arriving at tlie lodge, she looked down 

shlii-a^ nil^'sh i>ila pa^pkash. Ga-iiloltcha^mp5le tu^paksh, tch'hA'iik 

(and) saw (hia) h->ad only; it was eating. Stepped down (from the sister, and 

tiie lodge top) 

ska^l;tan vusho'kanksh. Xen ka-ta''nian. 

putting down (the basket) was What is said, (goes) so far. 
thoroughly frightened. 

II. THE ROBIN REDBREAST— A CRADLE SONG. 



Una^sh, una^sh kinia^'dah pa^tak -— — ' | ^ .^^ | w — / | ^^ >^/ 

iina^'sh, una^sh wala^'sh pa^'tak ^ ^/ | >-x ^^^ | ^ .^/ | >^ v_^/ 

una^'sh, una^'sh tshiwi^'p, teiwi^'p ^^ \ ^^ ^^ \ ^ ^^ \ ^ ^f 

tchi^tch, tsi^ts, tchi'tch. _/ | _/ | _/ 

Earl> in the morning will eat ants (the robin), 
early, early will it pick at the cedar-tree, 
early in the mom (it chatters :) tchiwi^p, tchiwi'i), 
Tchitch, tsits, tchlti'h. 

This very pretty song is also sung in the following strain : 

Una^sh pa'^tak kimfiMsh p's'w'p, 
una^'sh pa^tak kima^dsh wi^8;tak, 
una^sb, una^sh pVw'p, p's'w'p. 
tchrts, pVw'p, ts^ts. 

The cradle song graphically depicts the habits of the wi's/ak 
or robin, which is seen earlier than other birds flying toward 
the cedar to pick at the bark in search of ants. The mothers 
tell their babes that Robin Redbreast sings the above p's'w'p 
song to its young and sometimes also to its grandmother. The 
grandmother often plays a i)art in bird-lore; the o'Jash or gray 
dove when raising its plaintive voice is supposed to utter com- 
plaints before its grandmother. 

III. SATIRIC^ SONO. 
K'u^-i ak mish n5^pkia Kii^huasht' hii nnnatu'ga. 

"Uneasy you feel at Kohu'shti for its numerous pyres." 
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This is a dance-song composed by the people of Ya'-aj<a. the 
main settlement of the E'-ukshikni or Klamath Lake Indians 
on the lower course of Williamson river. In spite of its serious 
wording it is in satiric allusion to the inhabitants of Kolia'shti 
or Guhua'shktchi, " boat-starting place," or lake harbor, three 
miles north. It also applias, by a sort of word-play or calembour, 
to Kuya'ga, " little bad place," a settlement near Ya'-aga, the 
allusion occurring in the first two words : k'u'-i ak, uneasily 
perhaps. The song is of an earlier date than the Modoc war of 
1872-1873, and refers to the frequent cremations which once took 
place at Koha'shti, probably after an epidemic. The idea of 
" numerous " is not expressed by a separate word, but lies in 
nunatu'ga, the distributive verbal causative of nu'ta, to burn: 
nutu'ga, on account of one cremation ; nunatu'ga, on account of so 
many or several cremations. The incremation of the dead was abol- 
ished among the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians in 18()8, four 
years after the conclusion of their treaty with the Government. 

GLOSSARY TO THE TEXTS. 

For a more thorough understanding of these i)oetical speci- 
mens, a glossary for the linguistic analysis of each term is added. 
The emphasized syllables are made distinct by an acute accent, 
which is here placed after the vowel, as in shle'a and shlii-a', to 
see. Long syllables show the macron ( " ), short ones the breve 
( "^ ), and these, enlarged, are used also to give an idea, however 
slight, of the metrics in two of the songs. 

ak, hak, onlyy but. When used aa a Hiiffix, it foriiiH diminutive noiiiiH, 
which en<l in -a''j^, -ak, -ka, etc. 

Aliu-iwa^ga, name of a dog. The diminutive ending -a''ga shows it to Ik^ 
of an endearing or earitative import. 

e'na, to carry one long object, cw a person. Used here for " carrying on the 
back " a bri<le to her future husband, a custom prevailing throughout 
the Pacific Coast tril)es, and performed by one of her nearest i-ela- 
tive**. To carry maxv long objects is i'dsha. 

^^lam])aga, to march behind , or in a file; tofolloir somebody going, 
ga^tpa, to come to, arrive at a distance from the one speaking. Cf. ge/i)ka. 
ga-ulo'ltcha, to go down, descend upon the ontside ladder or .nfeps of a winter- 
lodge. Ga-uloltcha^mi)Sle, to return by dettrending in the same manner. 

ge''pgap€li, to come hark', to retnm to the starting j)lace or honie of the one 
speaking. 
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j?e'i>ktt, to come; ge^pk' i, cotiie thou^ imperative form. Used when the 
comiiijf iH a t'oming toward tiie one s]>eaking. Cf. ga'^tpa. 

ge'-ii, ?«!/, mine. 

jri, to tfll, to saij ; gi'tki gi^ug niish, in order to tell you. 

hai, ai, a ]>article which hi in most inntances intranslatuhle, hut n^ferw to 
at'ta or tilings neen or rmble: ** a.s you s(H*." 

hi^shuakHh, (1) hu<hand; (2) male person. Literally *' consort, associtite." 

h\Xy M(Hioc ])article for hii'k, hilnk in Klamath; points to distance in tini 
and Hi)ace. 

i, thoUj yon ; mish, thefy you, the ohjective case of i. 

i'tkal, to find, to pick up long objects a^ sticks, boxes, gannents, etc.; 
i'tkal])Mi, to pick them up again, repeatedly. 

ka, M) much ; ka-ta^nian, ho much of it, extending so far in length or mze. 
^lodocs use this term to sav tbat a storv told has come to an end. 

kii^'dshika, to be tired, exhausted, fagged otU ; kiidshigo^ga, verbal causa- 
tive : on account of being tired. 

kinia^dsh, ant; lit.: **the one who tnivels side wise." 

kosh, kusli, pine-tree. 

Ku^huiushti, **at the boat-sttirting place" on the northeastern end of 
Upper Klamath lake, Lake county, Ort^gon. See remarks in Text. 

k'u'-i, Inidly, uretchedly, uneasily, moumfxdly. 

lu^l)aksh, ch(dk, lime-subMance. 

mish, tliee, you, to thee, to you; the objective case of i, thou. 

mu^luash, tool, implement, and applying to conjurers' practices only. Lit- 
erally : "what makes ready," fnmi mu^lua, to be ready. 

na, abbrev. from nat, nad, we. 

na^nuktua, everything, and every aort of thing ; compound of na^nuk, every, 
all, and tua'', which thinxf f and thing in general. 

nen, j)article corrc-^ponding to our: as they say, as reported, as you hear. 

UvVpkia, tlie medial form of ne'^pka ; to feel, to have a sensation. Refers 
here to sensations of a sickly, disagreeable kind, the adverb k'u^-i, 
badly, ])eing a<lded to the verb. 

nil, /, nu^tak, myself; its objective case is nus.h, nish, me, to uw. 

nu'sh, head, nii^'sh j>i''la, the had only, om a head only. 

nu^sli-tilansnii''-ash, rollhead otrl ; Speotytx^ hypogea. 

nu'ta, to burn, cremate, nunatu^'ga, on account of repeated crematiotis (of 
bodies). 

o'lash, u^lsh (1) white hair or down ; (2) mourning dftve, whose note is o-o; 
Zcnaidura carolinensis. A derivative is 6'lshaltko, gray-haired or 
having gray down. 

pa'^ka, to eat, to feed on ; pa''pkash, eating for a while, or continually. 
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pi'laii is a comiwund of pi^la only and n, a])br. from nil /, myself. 

p's'w'p, imitation of the robin's note. 

pu'edsha, to throw or cwA away, pue^dshish ki, h^' was or hfid been throw- 
ing away. 

shle'a, to seej perceAve ; shlii-a^, ahe saw at the time. 

slitina'sh, lodge^ mgnaniy howte. shtinashtat, locative rase : ai (her) wigwam. 

9\\\\Vii2i., to sing ; shuino^ta, verbal durative : white singing. 

nluii'sh (1) song; (2) conjurer's song y and also conjurer's song-ohject^ thene 
being mainly animals invoked by the conjurer to find out the disease 
of the patient. 

ska'l;ra, to piU down a basket or similar implement; ska^l^fan is participle 
of the present tense : putting it d^)wn. 

ska'tcha, to carry something in a fxisket or similar implement, ska't- 
champt^le, to carry fmrk or honw in a Ixisket. 

H;ra'tkalsh, basket. s;ta''tkalshtka, instrumental case : in (her) banket. 

tak (1) particle not easy to translate, but marking contrast or contrary 
statements ; (2) when appended to verbal st«ms it forms a future 
ten.se in Modoc, as in pa'' tak, it vill eat, for pa''n tak ; pa^n, to eat. 
Pa-ua'pka is another form for the future tense. 

ta^'Ia, adv., straighily; only, bui. ta-'la ak, just only. 

tam'no'la, to return from, kosh, from the pine tree. Derivative of ta^'m^nu 
to trareh 

t4'hMiAnk, and then ; abbreviated from tchu'i hdnk. 

tohi'^ska, pety darling ; the ending -ka (-aga, -ak, -aka) shows it to lie a 
diminutive form. 

t*!hi''tch, tsl'ts, imitations of the note of the robin redbreast. 

tchiwi^p, imitation of the^ note of the robin redbreast. 

tcho^kash, Ug and legs. 

tt*hu'i, then, afterward, and. 

tchu^yesh, any head-cover, as cap, hat, ornamental head-dress. 

t<*^lhi, to look dov*n to the ground ; to look into, as into a lodge or wigwam. 
Te^lhin, looking into. 

tilalua^nsha, to roll about, to turn around, to rerolre, v. intr. 

tu'pakship, abbr. tu'paksh, younger sister. Modocs use the word more 
frequently in the generic sense of sister. 

nna^sh, ft'nash, and ii^na, at an early hour. 

vusho'kanka, to be scared or frightened for a while or thoroughly. 

vut</dshna, to throw off, to cast away while going or traveling. 

wa'k, wek, arm and arms. 

wa^kshna, mf)ccasin, sing, and plural. 

w^atcha'ga, wa^tchag, dog. 

wi^8;tJik, robin redbreast, Merula migratoria. 



o 
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ON CERTAIN PERSONAGXSB WHO APPEAR IN A 

TUSAYAN CEREMONY.* 

BY J. WALTER FKVVKES. 

In a January celebration known as the Po-wa'-mdh, men dis- 
guised a8 monsters, to which the name Na-tac'-ka(s) is given, 
appear in the Tusayan pueblos. I have not Ijeen able to identify 
these or to determine what animals they represent, although I 
am quite confident that they are animistic. 

Evidence is accumulating that traces of the same cult are to 
be found in Old Mexico and in the Tusayan villages. Findinpf 
other resemblances between personifications in Tusayan and 
Nahuatl ceremonials, I seek in this article to use the figures of 
certain Mexican beings in a comparative way to decipher the 
significance of the Na-tac'-ka(s). 

While in charge of the Hem en way exhibit at Madrid, in 1892- 
'9r'i, I had occasion to study the colored figures of the parapher- 
naha of the Coyutl(s) in a rare MS. of Padre Sahagun.f The 
resemblance between the heads of these figures and the helmets 
worn by the Na-tac'-ka(s) led me to make tracings of them for 
future use, and a later study of these tracings seemed to throw 
light on the determination of whom the Na-tac'-ka(8) represent. 
As these figures have not been published it has seemed well to 
reproduce tliem, and it is thought that they may afford evidence 
of relationships between Nahua and Tusayan mythologies. My 
drawings (PI. I, Figs. 1, 2, 3) of the masks of the Na-tac'-ka(s) 
are accompanied l)y a short description of the same. The cere- 
mon}'- of the Po-wa'-m(ih in which they are used will be described 

*The material uf<ed in the preparation of this article was obtained 
while the author was attached to the Henienway Expedition, in the sum- 
mers of 1891-'92. 

t Historia Mexicana jKjr Fr. Bernando de Sahagun (libros viii, ix, x, xi) 
en lengua indigena, con figuras ^ ilustraciones Manuscrito en fol. perg. 
de 342 fojas numerados. This MS. was exhibited at the ^ladrid Exposi- 
tion (1892-9.3) by the Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia. 
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later.* It is the occasion of the renovation of all the Hopi 
ki-vas, resembling the Nahuatl Ochpaniztli or ceremonial in 
lienor of Teteoimvin-Tlagolteoil or Toci^ the goddess of the earth. 

In order to give an adequate account of the characteristic rites 
which occur when the Na-tac'-kn^s) are personated in the Hopi 
villages it would be necessary to descril)e the Po-wa'-mCih f or 
]>ean-planting ceremony, which occupies several days and in 
which the personifications of several deities appear. A complete 
description is reserved for anotlier article, but it may be useful 
to mention some of the doings of the Na-iac!-ka{s) in this observ- 
ance as a basis for future comparisons. 

Before sunrise of the same day So-yoJ^f-nia-na had visited the 
kivas and conversed with the priests. At about noon on the 
final day of tlie Po-iva'-muh men personifying So-yok'-ma-na^ 
Ha'hai'-i-iinuj'tl^ and five Na-tnc'-kn{s)^ three black and two white, 
ac(;ompanied by two He-he' -a Ka-tcl'-na{s)^ went from house to 
house in the village of Walpi demanding food. The monsters 
he>rged like gluttons, as described in the " Summer Ceremonials," 
and the two attendant Kd-trif-na^s) carried bags and pouches as 
receptacles for these gifts. Whenever [)oor food was offered 
them So-yok'-ma-na whistled and the Xa-ta<f-kn(s) hooted like 
owls. 

Children who had not yet received a flogging, which is cere- 
monially performed at a certain age by a personage called 

*Tlie nia.sk.s described and figured in this article are kept in darkened 
secret chain>K'rs in llano, the Tewan Tusayan pueblo, but I have likewise 
drawinurs of the Na-tac'-ka masks of Walpi, made under more fevorable 
circumstances l)y Mr. Stephen during the celebration of the Po-wa^-miih. 
A more detailed descriptitm of these and of the dress, accoutrements, and 
paraphernalia would more ai)j)ropriately api)t»ar in a descri])ti()n of the 
ceremony mentir)ned. The Tewans of llano are more closely akin to Uio 
(irande villagers than to the Hopi, by whom they are surrounded, so 
that some care is necessary in building any jjeneralizations upon the 
character and origin of the ceremouieo in which they figure. There is, 
however, no doubt that the ya-iac^-k(t{s) are not characteristic of the 
Tewans, Imt ])robably once appeared among all the Puehk)s. 

fThe Po-wa^'tnfih is a ceremony that occurs in January, in which the 
renovation or new plasterinjj: of all the kivas takes place. It has several 
]N)ints in common with the Ochpaniztli of the Nahuas, the Ocna of the 
Mayas. Possibly it is in part a lustral ceremony — a New Year's o})serv- 
ance almost coincident with the return of the Ka-tciMia(s). 
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Tun-wup-ka-tci-na, during the Po-ica'-miih, were not allowed to 
look upon the Na-tac^-ka^s), and to prevent this their eyes were 
shaded by the hands of their mothers. 

After the houses had been visited the squad made a tour of 
the kivas, in each of which the ceremony to the six World 
Quarter deities * was being celebrated. On their arrival at the 
hatch or entrance of the kiva a comic dialogue ensued, in which 
Ha-hii'-i'iviiq-ti demanded food and the elders in the chamber 
below refused to give him anything. The hoots of the Na- 
tac'-ka(s) and the whistle oi So-yoV-ma-na were then heard, and 
a lariat was lowered into the kiva by the He-he' -a-ka-td-na, to 
which they found attached upon drawing it up later a sheep- 
skin and goat-horns. 

A description of the masks used in personifications in primi- 
tive ceremonials is important, for on them is depicted most of 
the cliaracteristic symbolism of the deities represented. Masks 
and accompanying head-dresses are as a rule the distinguishing 
disguise of the deity, and we can compare those used by different 
peoples to discover true homologies and to draw conclusions 
from their similarities. Wrong homologies or fancied likenesses 
leading to errors naturally occur here as in kindred sciences, nor 
do intimate resemblances in all instances mean a connection, but 
true homologies are of greatest value in the discussion of the 
relationship between ceremonials among people with a similar 
or identical cult. 

By permission of one of the Tewa I was shown into the cham- 
ber in which the Na-tac-ka masks are kept, and was secretly 
permitted to make sketches and a cursory examination of them. 
The following notes and figures are the results of these studies. 

The first set of masks which will be considered are worn bv men 

•if 

who personify Na-taC'ka(s), of which I have examined five — 
one yellow, two black, and two white. While they resemble 
each other in general symbolism, there are certain differences in 
detail and mode of ccmstruction which are worthy of mention.f 



* The character of this coremonv is outlinod in the account Ni-man^'ka- 
fri-na. See Journal of American It)thnology and Archaeology, vol. II, no. 1. 

t Tlie masks are more accurately rlescri!)e(l as leather helmets, and their 
projecting months vary from two to three feet in length. 
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The black Na-tac-ka helmet (PI. I, Fig. 1) reminded me of an 
allij^ator'a head, but neither of tlie jaws is movable. The leather 
of which it is composed is painted black with a mixture of shale 
and water, the jaws being stiffened by a framework composed of 
.strips of dried gourds or wood. Upon the back of the head are 
tied the stumps of corn-husks and radiating feathers which pro- 
ject fan-shaped when the mask was in use. On each side of the 
head is a curved horn* made of a gourd or an ox-horn, extending 
upward and backward. At its base of attachment is a strip of 
skin covered with fur and painted yellow. The tip of each horn 
is painted black and the main portion colored green and girt 
bv a single black band. A small feather is tied near the free 
end of each horn. 

All the live helmets of Xa-tdc-ka bear horns of similar shape 
tied in the same position, and in the figurines of the same these 
appendages are always ])resent. The two eyes of the helmet are 
each about the size of a large marble, and are made of buckskin, 
attached to the helmet on top of the head just above the horns. 
In all the Nn-tac-ka helmets these eyeballs are painted black, 
and have a white zone painted upon them which represents the 
iris. They are free from the head except at their basal attach- 
ment, to which is bound a small tufl of feathers. Midway be- 
tween the point of junction of the eyes and the helmet there is 
an arrow-shaped figure painted green which is common to all 
the helmets. The long, projecting upper and lower jaws are 
separated by a broad slit forming the mouth, which thus appears 
partly open. Girting the rim of this slit above and below there 
is a bright-red band representing the lips. Outside of this band 
there is a second broader l)an(l. painted white, which is common 
to all the helmets. Downy feathers of the eagle are fastened to 
this by means oi a sticky substance, forming a scanty covering. 

On both edges of this band short, stiff, black horse hairs, ar- 
ranged in rows, are affixed in such a way as to contrast with the 
white downy zone enclosing them, standing at right angles to 
the helmet. The teeth of the mask are conical, arranged in 
single rows in both upper and lower jaws, and project slightly 
below the lips. These teeth are made of dried corn husks bent 
into shape by folding. In the interior of the mouth, filling the 

♦This in not represented on tlie CinjuH helmets. 
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cavity between the right and left lower jaw, is a huge tongue 
made of leather, painted red. This tongue is not protrusible. 

The yellow and white helmets (PL I, Figs. 2, 4) are in general 
form like the black, but somewhat differently made. The white 
helmet especially differs from the black in the construction of 
the jaws. The whole helmet is painted white, the eyes and horns 
being, however,* of the same color as the black, and the lips are 
adorned in the same way. The upper jaw is formed of lialf of 
a large gourd, and is fastened to the covering of the head with 
convex side uppermost. By an ingenious apparatus this gourd 
is so joined to the leather which forms the head of tlie helmet as 
to admit of free movement upon it, and l)y means of a string is 
made to open and close. This mask (Fig. 2) is painted with 
white kaolin and is one of the most striking of the five. 

The jaws of the yellow mask, which are also made of split 
gourds, are more rounded than those of the white and less 
])ointed than the black. It is also smaller than the others.* 

In the same chamber with the masks of Na-tac'-ka I found also 
the helmet mask of Ha' -hal' -i-K'uq-tL'\ This personage has some 
resemblance to Teteoinmin-Tlac^olteoll (Toci), the goddess of the 
earth of the Aztecs, and some to Huehwcoi/otl, the " Old Coyote " 
of the same. PossibW she may be the same as CoyotllnafnuUl, 
the '^Coyote Spirit," which, according to Sahagun, was adored 
l)y the Amantecans. Her helmet is a simple one of hemispher- 
ical shape, painted ])lack. The front portion, however, is white, 
and the position of the eyes are indicated by two crescent-shaped 
black marks. On each cheek there is a round red dot. The 
crescent marks under the eves are constant features in renresen- 
tations of this personage. 

There was also another mask or hehnet hanging on the wall 
which is very different from those which we have described. 

*The white, yellow, black, etc., colorn may corresinnui to the cardinal 
1 joints. We may thus liave the Nn-tnc^-ka of the east, etc. I would su«r- 
j;est that the same idea, although possibly not the same correspondence, 
existed in the Mexican Indians' conception of the different-colored 
Cof/iUl{s). This sugjrestion by no means imi)lieH that I am right in my 
interi)retation that tlie Xa-lac^-kais) are the same as the VoiiuH{i(). The 
principle is a far-reaching one throu<2:hout the whole mythological system. 

t Nii'Uic^-ka ijii-a-mi'i. The Sfz-j^ok^-ma-tm or Xa-hw^-ka maid is also per- 
sonified in the Po-wa''-mvth. 
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This helmet (PL I, Fig. 3) is worn by a personage, So-yok'-nid-na 
(Na-tac^-ka-via-na), who accompanies the monsters. This helmet 
is marked by characteristic symbolism. Around the lower rim 
it has a black band made of leather, in which a broad open 
region indicates the mouth. The teeth are zigzag notches cut 
in the leather, and the lips are indicated by a red rectangular 
band surrounding the teeth. The helmet has a long black 
beard made of stifT horse-hair. The main portion of the belmet 
is colored green, without symbolic markings. The eyes are 
lozenge-shaped figures with black outlines enclosing white in- 
teriors in which longitudinal slits indicate the eye openings. 
Over the top of the helmet is arched a bundle of corn leaves 
extending from ear to ear. At intervals in this archway are 
inserted feathers taken from the tail of the eagle, arranged in 
the shape of a fan. The ears are semicircular blocks of wood, 
and from them a few pine needles and feathers hang as ear-rings. 
A pine needle is also appended to the crest of the head. 

One of the most important means to study the characters of 
Hopi mythology is the symbolism of the same which appears 
in pictographs, on pottery, in figurines, or graven images. The 
symbolism of the figurines is possibly the most important, since 
it is the custom of these Indians to introduce in their cele])ra- 
tions ancient wooden and stone images of certain personages 
who figure in their mythology. These figurines invariably bear 
the symbolism which characterizes the mythological personages 
and are invaluable aids to a study of the meaning of such 
divinities. In addition to these figurines introduced in cere- 
monies, there are others which have a less sacred character, but 
are almost identical. These latter, called ti^-hu(s) (dolls), present 
valuable data in a consideration of the subject with which we 
are dealing. 

These wooden images are given to little girls at a ceremony 
which precedes the Snake dance or the Flute celebration in the 
month of August.* They are treated by the girls as playthings, 
being carried about on their backs as the mothers carry their 
children, and to all intents and purposes are simple olyects to 
play with. These dolls invariably bear the syml)olism of differ- 
ent mythological personages called ka-tci^-nas, which figure in 



*Tht'y are also traded among the Hcipi at the winti*r festivals. 
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the sacred dances. They are in no respect idols, and, as far as 
1 could ol>serve, were not worshipped by children or adults. If, 
tlierefore, my theor}'' is a correct one, the dolls among civilized 
nations are simple survivals of figurines used as idols, and we 
have among these people a transition stage in which the doll still 
])reserve8 the symbolic marks characteristic of the idol. What- 
ever the signification of the figurines may be, they undoubtedly 
serve as most valuable objects for a study of the symbolism of 
different personages which figure in the dances, for they are 
fashioned with more or less skill in imitation of the same, and 
symbolic markings are rigidly adhered to. 

Using these figurines as a means of studying the character and 
meaning of the masks which we have already described, let us 
consider first a doll of Na-tac'-ka. During my studies at Walpi 
I purchased a very good doll of this personage, very cleverly 
carved, with the head ])earing all the features described in the 
masks. The doll is a large one, the body having a slightly 
stooping posture, and is exceptional in that the arms and head 
admit of independent movement from the body. The head is 
painted black and the mouth is prolonged into an elongated 
snout, armed with rows of teeth indicated by dentations. The 
lips are painted red and the teeth brown. On either side of the 
head tliere arises a horn, black on its tip and girt with green 
bands. The eves are raised wooden black balls, each with a 
white iris. In the middle of the forehead there is painted the 
green arrow-head, pointing forward. A fan-shaped crest of 
featiiers i)rojects from the back of the head. The body is clad 
in a miniature ])uckskin blanket, under which is a kilt of the 
same material. The lower i)art of the body is painted white, 
with vertical red stripes. The right lower leg is yellow and the 
left green, but the feet are painted red. It will be seen in com- 
l)aring the description of the mask with that which we have 
given of the doll of Na-tac-ka that both have all the features of 
svmbolism in connnon. 

Using now a doll of Ha-lidf-i-wdq-tl in the same comparative 
wav in which we have considered the doll of Xa-tac'-ka, we find 
a similar parallelism between the mask worn by this person and 
the graven image of the same. 

I have studied several dolls referred to this person, Ha-hal^-i- 
naq-ti, and all agree in symbolism with that of the mask. One 
of the best si)ecimens in my collection is about three inches 
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through the body and seven inches in height. The top and 
back of the head are painted black, and the face is white. On 
either side of the face there is an ear-Uke la})pet colored red and 
a cluster of feathers is tied to the crown of the head. The face 
is crossed by vertical red lines, representing the hair which is 
found on the mask of certain dancers. In the middle of each 
cheek there is a round, red spot, and the eyes and mouth are 
indicated by a crescent painted black and curving upward, in- 
closing a round, black spot. In front of the ears on either side 
of the face a coil of black wool is fastened in imitation of tlie 
hair as worn by married women of the villages. The blanket is 
carved in wood, painted white, with a blue border and alternat- 
ing broad and narrow parallel red lines on each side. Beneath 
this carved blanket there is a black undergarment, and the 
representation of a belt painted yellow and red. The legs are 
white and the lower part of the foot is black. 

In another doll of the same name the general symbolism is 
identical, but there are several differences in the ornamentation 
of the blanket. The arms are not represented in any of the 
dolls of this personage which I have seen, but a number of 
parallel red lines arranged side by side sometimes make the 
border of the white blanket. In this case similar parallel lines 
are also depicted upon the back. Tlie face is alwaN's white, but 
sometimes outlined in red. The crescents forming the eyes and 
mouth and the red spots on the cheeks are generally present. 

Let us now turn to the figures of the Coyutl disguises as drawn 
by Sahagun. 

This writer's figures (PL II) represent different-colored skins 
with attached heads and a human figure (PI. II, Fig. 1) clothed 
in a similar covering. He indicates the name of each by a 
legend at its side. We know that it was customary in Mexican 
ceremonials for participants in religious festivals in which ani- 
mistic gods were represented to disguise themselves in the skins 
of animals, but very few of these have been preserved. I found 
what may be an example of this i)araphernalia in the Spanish 
exhibit in the Exposicion Historico-Americana, preserved in the 
Museo Arqueologico* of Madrid. In Plate III a figure of this 



*I am indebted to the Museo Anjueologico for perniissiim to figure this 
Hkin, and to Dr. Xonlenskiold f«>r tlie i)hotojjniph of which a drawing is 
here reproduced. 
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interesting object is reproduced. Waiving the (juestion as to 
whether this specimen is ancient or modern * we can say that 
in either case it is valuable as showing the disguise of one of 
these animistic personifications. 

There are appended to Sahagun's figures of the Coyutl(s) the 
following names, to which are added the different colors : 

tlapalcoyutl, red, pink. 

tlecoyuil, black with red flame-shaped l)odies. 

tUlticoyutl, brown. 

cillalcoj/utl, brown with white spots. 

chamolcoyutl, almost black, very dark brown. 

xiuhcoyuil, blue with black marks. 

izlaccoyittl, white. 

In a comparison of these with Na-lac-ka masks the reader is 
invited to note the following resemblances : 

The etymology of the names used by Sahagun to designate 
them is formed by a union of the Nahuatl word for color as a 
prefix in many cases, iztaccoyutl^ white-coyutl, etc. The different 
Na-iad-ka are designated in the same way. (See nomenclature 
oi Na-tac'-ha.) The head of the ^'CoyiUl(s)^^ bears, back of the 
ears, in Sahagun's figures, an appendage comparable with that 
l)orne by Na-iad-ka. The Coyutl best figured by Sahagun car- 
ries a shield in the left and a war clul) (?) in the right hand. 
The Na-tad -ka(8) carry bows and arrows and other weapons. 

The structure of the mouth and the form of the snout are 
similar in the figures of the Coyatl(s) which are found in Saha- 
gun, and the same parts in Na-tac'-ka(s) in the masks, dolls, or 
elsewhere. It seems not impossible that the deities or mytho- 
logical personages represented in both instances are the same. 
If not derived from each other, it looks as if their resemblances 
were more than coincidences. 

The para})hernalia of the Na-tar!-ka differs from that of the 
Coyutl(s) in this respect. The latter, as shown by Sahagun's 
figures, have a pelt of the animal for a covering for the body as 
well as a helmet. These are absent in the Na-tac' -ka{8) ^ but it 
is a remarkable coincidence that the men who personify them 



* If modern it is a survival of ancient practices. Some of the figures 
upon it are ancient in their character. 
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sometimes fasten, by means of a sticky substance, feathers or cot- 
ton to the trunk, legs, and arms. The appendages to the dance 
costume figured by Sahagun are interesting in this connection. 

I interpret the close similarity of the Coyutl(s) of Sahagun 
and the Na-tac'-ka masks as one of many resemblances between 
Nahuatl and Hopi ceremonial ogy, indicating either that both 
are derived from a common cult or from each other.* 

In this connection Sahagun's figure of a man with a papalotl 
tablet (PI. II, Fig. 9) has already been mentioned in the article 
quoted above. These, like the Coyutl paraphernalia, are like- 
wise of different colors — izpapalotl, 9aqua-papalotl, tli-papalotl, 
and xola-papalotl. The custom of wearing symbolic tablets on 
the back still survives in Tusayan, but I have never seen a tablet 
with the butterfly depicted upon it. The Sun tablet of the 
Ilopif is remotely similar to Sahagun's yaqua-tonatiuh. 

The resemblance of this papalotl^ butterfly, tablet in its sym- 
bolism to that of the ho-ko'-na or butterfly of the Tusayan people 
is close, and the resemblance to the symbolic butterfly found 
on pottery§ from old Cibola and Tusayan ruins is even greater. 
The different-colored papalotl(s) figured by Sahagun are believed 
to refer, as also do the Coyall(s)^ to the cardinal points. 

I would suggest that the different colors used in Sahagun's 
figures refer to the different world-quarters, of which the Nahuas 
and the Maya, like the Hopi, probably recognized six. I have 
made no critical examination of the arguments on the different 
colore corresponding to the cardinal points, but will refer to 



*For other evidence see American Anthropcjlogist, July, 1893. 

fSee various Tusayan ceremonials, as Mam-zrau^-ti, Na-ac'-nai-ya, etc. 

} It is quite compreliensible that a symbolic figure of the same animal 
may have originated in(iei>endently, and we should expect likenesses in 
such independently drawn figures, but there are anatomical characteristics 
seen in the Nahuatl and Hopi symbolic buttc^rfly which do not exist in 
the genera in the two countries. But the main point in my com{>ari8on 
of the Nahuatl and Ilopi ceremonial butterfly is not in the symbolism, 
but in the fact that a ceremonial or mythological cimception of this 
animal exists in both people. Other nations have the same, and the 
deification of the butterflv is not jwculiar to either Nahuas or Ilopi. 

'i I have a small food-vessel from Tusayan, upon the outside of which is 
dei)icted the butterfly and the snake. The butterfly is sometimes repre- 
st^nted on the back of masks an<l ceremonial helmets. 

(> 
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Schellhas's identifications * based on the Codex Vaticanus and 
Landa's Xma kaba kin ceremony. 

Aztec — ^South, blue; west, green; north, yellow; east, red. 

Maya — South, yellow; west, black; north, white; east, red. 

The eight CoyutlCs) figured by Sahagun correspond with the 
Nahua in two instances, blue and red (?) only. There is, how- 
ever, a more exact comparison of the colors given by Sahagun 
with those of the Mayas given by Schellhas.f With the present 
confusion in relation to colors applied to cardinal points by 
writers on the Nahuas, it is impossible to definitely refer the 
different-colored Coyutl(s) of Sahagun to their respective cardi- 
nal points. Possibly these people were not as strict in their 
ceremonial use of colors, as applied to the cardinal points, as the 
Hopi are, although that fact is no argument against the principle 
of the use of colors applied to different figures as indicative 
of direction. A similar uncertainty attaches itself to the use of 
certain gods and special animals to denote cardinal points J 
among the Mayas, but Rosny finds in the Codex Tr. that the 
fish is emblematic of the north, the dog (?) of the east, and a 
species of armadillo of the west. 

As we obtain more and more exact notions of the ceremoni- 
ology of the Pueblos and related Indians, we bring to light a 
body of facts which can be used in a comparative way in con- 
nection with that described and figured by Sahagun and other 
Spanish writers on Mexico. We find peoples in New Mexico 
and Arizona still practicing rites which can at least be compared 
with those of the Nahuas. Evidences drawn from symbolism 
alone must be treated with caution, since isolated likenesses go 
for little; but when these multiply, as they do on all sides, we 
can use them, or rather we are justified in using them, in track- 
ing the spread of a cult from land to land. 

In the preceding pages I have not said that the CoyutlCs) are 

*See Seler (ZfU. f. imnologie, 189i, Heft iii, pp. 108, 109) for a dif- 
ferent assignment of colors to cardinal points by the Mayas. 

t Die Maya-Handschrift der Koniijrlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden, p. 3i5. 

X The war-priests at Walpi have the following animals depicted on the 
four walls of their chamber: North, mountain lion; west, bear; south, 
wolf; east, wild cat; but these only preside for warriors. Tliis impor- 
tant question must be considered at length elsewhere. 
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the same as the Na-tac!-ka{8)^ but have simply compared th9 
symboUsm of the two. From the limited knowledge derived 
from drawings in a MS. it would be too hasty a judgment to 
superficially compare them and jump at the conclusion that 
they are identical. Taken in connection with other resem- 
blances between Nahuatl and Hopi culture, it looks as if the 
likenesses in symbolism may have a deeper meaning than sim- 
ple coincidences. 

Undoubtedly there is a vein of similarity running through the 
ritual and symbolism of all tribes of the American race ; indeed, 
w^e might likewise say, between those of all primitive people in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with that school of folk-lorists who believe that similar environ- 
ment, exerting its influence on man in similar stages of culture, 
produces similar intellectual results ; but a reactionary influence 
may lead upholders of this school too far. It is one thing to 
form a theory of relationship on individual resemblances in 
symbolism and quite another to build on a firm foundation of 
many homologies. Caution would counsel to avoid all com- 
parisons ; but the highest science is comparative, and facts are 
only stepping-stones to deductions. Notwithstanding similari- 
ti(^ in mythologies, which, like physical features, belong to all 
members of the American race, nomadic or sedentary, I believe, 
like linguistic peculiarities, that they fall into a number of cate- 
gories, and that the culture of the Pueblos is more closely re- 
lated to that of the Nahuas than to some others. 

Wide variations in the ceremonial observances of aboriginal 
peoples of related culture are to be expected, and I have already 
elsewhere shown how the Ni-man'-ka-tci-na, for example, varies 
in three of the Hopi towns. Local variations naturally arise, 
due to special environment, and I do not feel that it is necessary 
to find an exact parallelism in all the Nahua and Hopi cere- 
monials to show that there is a similarity in the cult of those 
who practice them.* 

It will be necessary to reserve an account of the character of 
the Na-iad'ka until I describe the Po-wa'-muh ceremonial, which 
occurred in January, 1893. As far as can be learned, the Na- 
tuf'k(i(ji) were monsters killed by the God of War, Pil'd-kon-hoija, 

* Journal of Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, No. 1, 
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with the lightning.* They appear in the Puehlos to maintain 
discipline among children, and no one has yet mentioned to 
me the coyote as in any way connected with them. 

There are several significant differences in symbolism between 
the Coi/iUl{8) and Na-tac'-ka{s). In none of the former are there 
any representations of horns on the side of the head. The ex- 
istence of these horns is a strong objection to considering the 
Na-tac!-ka{s) as Co^'otes and almost fatal to a theory that the 
CoyiUl(s) and Na-tac'-ka^s) represent the same animals. The 
other differences are less significant and can readily be explained. 
If the resemblances of these two sets of personages were the 
only facts to be quoted in support of a likeness in Nahuatl and 
Hopi ceremonial systems, we might hesitate to give them more 
than a passing notice, but when we find that the evidence is 
cumulative, that they are only one of many, we are justified in 
giving more careful attention to the resemblances between them. 

I have elsewheref presented evidence, mostly drawn from 
symbolism, that the cult of the plumed serpent still exists in 
the Hopi villages, and that there is a resemblance between 
QuetzalcoatljJ Kukulkan, and Ba-ln-l'u-kon, The same cult is 
likewise found at the present day at Zuni, where we have the 
exact equivalent of Ba!-lU'l\'i-kou in the mythological being 
called Ko'-lo'tohsK That the same likewise once existed or even 
still survives in the beliefs of other pueblos is very probable. 

There is a similarity between certain other mythological per- 
sonages of the Hopi Pantheon and those of Central America, 



* According to one priest, the Na-tac^-ka{i<)y like the gods of war, are the 
offspring of the Sun and Kr/-ki/an-wuq-ii^ the Spider woman. They are 
also called children of ITa-hnV-i-wihi-ii. They are said to be monsters and 
are associated with Kwa^-to-ko, the giant eagle; Wako-tcaU-zn-zr'u, the 
great elk, and Tca^-ve-yo. The jnctograph of the ** giant eagle" is given 
in my article on ''Tusayan Pictographs," Amer. Anthrop., Jfin., 1S92. 

fin the same article {AiithropolfKjist, July, 189:]) attention was called to 
the identity of ornamentation on a Xahuatl brazier for holding burning 
copal, and ladles from Ciljola and Tusayan niins. Tlie rasjung stick used 
by the Ka-ki^-im-ma-nals) in their accompaniment to the songs of the 
dancers is very similar to a femur with notches from Mexico. One of 
the latter was exhibited in the Madrid Exposition. (See Walter Hough's 
article, "The Columbian Historical Exposition in Madrid," Am. Anthro- 
pologist, July, 1898, p. 273.) 

t.Vs a name of the plume-headed snake, not as a mythical hero-god. 
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but it is simpler to confine the attention to the explanation of 
the existence of the Plumed Serpent cult in the Hopi villages. 
If the existence of this in the pueblos can be demonstrated and 
its connection with Mexico proven we have taken one step for- 
ward in connecting the two systems. 

The facts elsewhere presented conclusively prove that the cult 
exists in Arizona at the present day. 

How did this cult come to Tusayan? Was it by barter* or 
exchange passing from tribe to tribe, or was it brought by 
migratory clans, refugees to the arid deserts of northeastern 
Arizona? Among the several peoples that by amalgamation 
make up the present Hopi stock, are there any who came from 
peoples of Mexico who were once in contact with or a part of 
the Nahuatl culture ? 

It is difficult to satisfactorily answer these questions for sev- 
eral reasons. Mythological conceptions and religious ceremo- 
nials may have been facilitated, in their distribution, by prisoners 
taken in war. One tribe may purchase a ceremony from another, 
and it may thus be transmitted from one peo2)le to another. 
A simpler answer is more probable. The cult may have been 
brought by clans in their migrations. Among the different 
peoples which constitute the Hopi stock ,t the water i)eople, 
insist that their ancestors came from the far awav " Red Land 
of the South.'' This is, then, possibly the one from which these 
striking resemblances may have come. The water people, whose 
descendants still exist and have a high social standing in Walpi, 
declare that their ancestors came from Pa-la! -kiva-bi, the Red 
Land (pa'-la^ red ; kwa, land ; o'-6/, place of) of the South. This 
semi-mythical place is far away and in derivations reminds one 
of Hu^huetlapallan, or the Old Red Land of the Toltecs, to the 

* It is related by the Hopi that a delegation of Ziifiis once came to Walpi 
to purchase the Snake- Antelope rites. They brought many presents to 
barter for it, but the Hopi priests refused to sell it. Mr. Cushing informs 
me by letter that the Zufiis have a Snake Society, !)ut the Hopi say that 
this is not the same as their Snake-Anteloi)e Assemblies, although it is of 
course i)os8ible that it may have been the same in times long past. 

fl l)elieve it can be <lem(mstnited that the Hopi stock is composite and 
that the arid plains and l<^fty mesas of Tusayan have been the asylum of 
lKH>ples of several stocks. The last addition from the Rio Gran«le lias in 
fact not yet betm amalgamated, altliough tlieir kindred, the Asa people, 
long ago lost their identity. 
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north of the City of Mexico. These water people may then 
have brought up some element of the Ba'-lu-lu-kon cult from 
northern Mexico. 

The legendary history of the Water People, as given by Min- 
deleff** from Stephen's notes, is very tantalizing and full of in- 
consistencies, but there are a few statements about their migra- 
tions which are highly suggestive. The cause of their departure 
from Pa-la-kivctf-bi was due to an old man, but Ba!-lu-lu-kon was 
their friend. He flooded the land, and at one time clothed the 
Water People in turkey skins that they might escape. It is 
stated that the Pima and Maricopa Indians are descendants 
from some women of their people whom they left in their migra- 
tion toward the north. The cranes assisted the warriors by car- 
rying them on their backs. The glimpses of Mexican legends 
which crop out in these stories are interesting. Quetzalcoatl is 
by some held to be a mythic hero-god of the Toltecs, to whom 
Tezcatlipoca appeared in the guise of an " old man," f and by 
whom he was sent on his wanderings to find Tlapallan. 

The Aztec war god, Uitzilopochtli, immediately afterbirth en- 
gaged in combat with his brothers, the Centzon-Uitznaua, sons 
of Coatlicue, and slew them. There is a legend among the Hopi 
that P'u-il-kon-ho-ya, their war god, slew the giants, and that the 
Na-kw^'ka^s) are survivors. The similarity of these myths would 
seem to associate the god Uitzilopochtli and one of the twin war 
gods of the Hoi)i, Pi'i-'u-kon-ho-ya ; and the Xa-iac -ka{8) with the 
Uitznauas. Seler says (Uitzilopochtli dieu de la guerre des 
Azteques, Separate, Paris, 1892, p. 12): '* Les Centzon-Uitznaua 
qui se disposent i\ attenter aux jours de la deesse, doivent done 
etre des genies enncmis de la vie de la nature. Cela s'indique 
dans leur nom Uitznauatl, qui veut dire chose pointue, piquante, 
tranchante, comme une epine." If the Na-lac' -ka^s) are the same 
as the Uitznauas new light may be thrown on their nature by 
this interpretation. 



*A Study of Pueblo Architecture, Eighth Ann. liep. Bur. Ethnology. 

t For stories of Titlacahua (Tezcatlipoca) and Quetzalcoatl, see Ban- 
croft's Native liaces, vol. iii; also MiiUer'n Anie7*ikanische Urreligionen. 
TezcatliiM)ca wa.s a war god or hero-god of the Xahuas. His cult was 
preeminently that of the Aztecs, althougli that of Quetzalcoatl coexisted 
.with it, the temple of the latter ])eing built nearby the greater one of the 
terri!)le god of war. 



American Anthropologist. 



I'l.ATK llI.^r)is>riii!H.' used ill Mcxit'un i-ereiuoniHls, 
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Tliere are several siniilarities between PiV-u-kon-ho-ya and his 
brother (twin) and the Mexican Uitzilopochh and Tezcatlipoca. 
The symbolism of the Mexican war gods is somewhat different 
fsee Seler, op. eit, p. 8), but " les dieux Tezcatlipoca et Uitzilo- 
pochtli se conformant I'lin a I'autre tres directement." Another 
name of the former was Tclpochtli, ^vhich, says Seler, signifies 
*■ young." Pere Duran designates the ceremony Teotleco, which 
signifies *' the god has come," as the f^te of the birth of Uitzilo- 
pochtli, which recalls the youth of this personage. The termina- 
tion ho'-ya in Pil'-u-kon-ho-ya is translated " little " or '• young ; " 
(chi'-ho-ya, " little boy ; " man'-ho-ya, '' little girl "). The two 
Aztec gods of war* may correspond with the twins, the little 
(young) gods of war of the Hopi. 

In the Hopi calendar the December ceremonial, So-yal'-un-a, 
the return of the Ka-tci'-na(s), like the Mexican Teotleco, the 
return of the gods led by the war god,t there are most interest- 
ing rites performed by the chief of the Ka-lek^-io-ka^X who is the 
living representative of Pu'-u-kon-ho-ya. This fact is significant, 
but it must be confessed that in the character of P'ii' -u-kon-ho-ya 
there is only a part of the terrible conception of Uitzilopochli. 
He is now like Tetzcatlipoca, while Ma'-sau-wuh has some of the 
attributes of Uitzilopochtli and some of I/co9auhqui, the god of 
fire. In hostilities, as I have elsewhere shown, a priest personi- 
fying Ma'-sau-ivuh is the fit* st to appear ; then follows Ko-ky-an- 
\niq-ii^ the spider woman, and then probably Pi)' -i'l-kon-ho-ya ,^ 
the little war god. 

Cinteotl Itzlacoliuhqui appears in the feast of Ochpaniztli. 
Cinteotl (corn goddess) was the son of Teteoinnan and Itzlaco- 
liuhqui, the God of Cold, possibly the same as the Nu-vakf or 
snow Ka-tci'-naof the Hopi. The terrestrial goddess makes the 
germs among the Nahuas Tonacacihuatl, who has in that re- 
spect an analogy with the Hopi Mu-i-yin-ivtih. The Hopi deity 

* I have followed the generally received opinion that Paynalton, the 
small god of war of the Mexicans, was simply a small, convenient statue, 
to be carried from place to place in time of war. Several Ilopi lejjjends 
tell of a similar custom in their wanderinp:s of carrying their ;>o/7^-2/a with 
them in their migrations, not unlike the manner in which the Ark of the 
Covenant was carried by the Israelites. 

t Tezcatlipoca is repeatedly mentioned as leading the Nahua.*^ in their 
migrations, just as PiV-h-koh-hj-ya has led tiie Hopi. 

X The Ka-lek^-to-ka are warriors. See Jour. Eth. and Arch., vol. II, no. 1. 
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Co-toki-niin-wa, or " heart of the sky," recalls in its meaning the 
Qiixcah which Brasseur translates " Ca^ur du ciel " (Popul Vuh, 
pp. 8, 9). There are some likenesses hetween this Kiche divinity 
and Itzamna, which in turn recalls Tonacatecutli of the Aztecs 
(cf. Seler Caractere des Inscriptions Azteques et Mayas, p. 89). 

The Limax shell among the Nahiiatl is a symhol of sex, and 
it was believed that as the animal emerges from the shell so the 
infant is born from the body of the mother. A univalve shell 
is esteemed by Hopi women to assist in parturition, and frag- 
ments of the haliotis are alwavs hunoj in the middle of the 
forehead of dolls of Ca'-Vi-ko^ the corn goddess, a personage hav- 
ing certain characteristics of Cinteotl of the Mexicans. 

In a study of the mythological characters of the Hopi Olym- 
pus, care must be exercised not to mistake different names char- 
acteristic of attributes which may be applied to the same person. 
For instance, Ko^-kyan-wuc/tlj the Spider Woman, it is said, can 
change her form at will, and possibly, if an earth goddess, does 
so, as shown by names given her. From a study of the few 
reliable stories which we have, it is not impossible that she and 
the two earth goddesses, Ma-i-yin'-wuh and Ha-hai'-i-ivaq'-ti, are 
identical just as in Mexican mythology Toci figures under sev- 
eral names. It is quite natural to regard the Germ Goddess 
and the mother of the Ka tci'-na{s) as identical. Ko'-kyaH' 
unUi'tl, in the form of a virgin, was impregnated by the sun 
through a drop of water, according to a Hopi myth. Have we 
not here the widely spread legend of the impregnation of the 
Earth Mother, and is not Ko-kyan'-w\iqtl but another form of 
the Earth (loddess ? I believe it will be found that such is the 
case, however stoutly the Hopi priests declare that their three 
personages are different.* 

*In the Pa^-li\-la-kon-ti, IFa-kai^-i-wiiq-ti and (XV-H-ko are both repre- 
sented (see Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1893) : one jjives food to the 
great plumed snake ; the other knocks down the corn. Compare in this 
article the association of the plumed snake effigies and the sun sjmibols, 
and the connection of Quetzalcoatl with the sun. If Ca^-li-ko, the com 
goddess, corresponds with Cinteotl, we would naturally find her associ- 
ated with earth jjoddesses, for Cinteotl is by some identified as such. It 
is su^;j:cstive that in initiations an ear of corn is given to the novice as a 
symbolic rei)resentation of mr)ther. The corn is the mother of all initiate<l 
]>ersons of the tril)e. AVhat more natural than to suppose that the corn 
divinity is but another name of the all mother, the earth jroddess? The 
identitv of Ca^-U-ko and the other three earth goddesses is supposititious. 
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Mr. A. M. Stephen, in his work for the Hemenway Expedition 
during the last year, has gathered much lore in regard to the 
Xa'ta(/-l'a{s) which is not yet in a condition to be published, but 
one or two points which are suggestive may be mentioned. 
Attempts to determine the etymology of the word have thus far 
failed, and the word is possibly archaic or derived from the lan- 
guage of some other stock. Every new variant of the story of 
the birth of the little war god reiterates the statement that he 
and his twin brother were sons of the sun. Comparative folk- 
lore' teaches the same. Who was their mother ? Spider Woman 
may stand in that relationship, although she is called their 
grandmother. It is said, however, that Spider Woman can 
change her form at will, and it is possible that she is simply an 
earth goddess or the beautiful maid who was impregnated by a 
droj) of water. The mother of the Na-tac''ka{s), who is also 
said to be the mother of all Ka-tci'-na^s)^ is Ha-hai'-i-wnq-ti, and 
the priests likewise recognize Mu-i-yinf-wuh as the maker of all 
germs, the universal mother. I believe that these three per- 
sonages are in reality the same, and that the reason that stories 
of them intergrade in such a perplexing way is that they are 
simply different attributes of a common parent, the earth god- 
dess. If this theory is correct the many variants of the tale of 
the Mexican war god slaying his brothers corresponds in a re- 
markable way with the Hopi legend of Pu-u-kon-ho-ya and the 
monsters, the giant elk and Na-iac'-hi{s). The mother of the 
AJexican war god was an earth goddess who gave birth patho- 
genetically to Uitzilopochli, who destroyed her rebellious chil- 
dren, the Uitznaues. In the same way Pu-u-koU'hO'ya, also 
miraculously conceived by a maiden, killed the monsters, sons 
of Ha-hai^-i'Wnq-ti. 

With legendary history exactness in details is impossible, and 
it is absurd to expect the same people, after they had separated 
into groups and lived a long time apart, to keep lore which was 
once the same, unchanged. The many variants of the story of 
the Xa'ia(f-kn{s) and Uitznaues are no greater than would be 
expected. 

Wlien,as sometimes hap{)ens, two chiefs of equal honesty tell 

the same legend with variations, we are led to conclude that it 

is impossiV)le to harmonize them without resorting to other 

means besides human testimony. Legendary history from its 

7 
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nature is not accurate enough for a basis of scientific knowledge, 
yet comparative folk-lore may lead to important results. I am 
convinced, the further I study the Hopi folk-lore, that all theories 
built on such a shifting sand are too speculative to be accepted 
as science, for there is no way to prove that a legend has re- 
mained the same generation after generation. There is, on the 
other hand, evidence from the existence of variants that it has 
changed ; but when this is said it does not deny the possibility 
of arriving at a conclusion by the light of comparative folk-lore. 

While, however, it is possible to identify from legendary evi- 
dence or from the lore one of the components of the Hopi stock 
which may have brought the cult of the Plumed Snake from the 
far South, it must not be supposed that opiolotry did not exist 
also among the nomadic Northern peoples of Shoshonean and 
Athapascan stocks. It is of course important to learn whether 
the cult of the Plumed Serpent was present among these tribes. 
However this may be, undoubtedly it reached its highest de- 
velopment in Mexico and Central America, and it still survives 
among the Tusayan villages.* 

The theory of a kinship between the Pueblos and the Mexican 
aborigines is as old as their discovery, and in many of the early 
accounts of the sedentary tribes of New Mexico and Arizona 
they have been called Aztecs. In the last year, however, it is 
positively stated f that the village Indians are not Aztec. The 
truth may lie between these extreme statements. The Hopi are 
not Aztec any more than some other peoples of Central America 
which spoke Nahuatl, or than others whose mythologies were 
closely akin to that of the ^'Aztecs." They never attain that 

* To diHcuss the distribution of " 8imke worship " among the aborigines 
of North America is a subject large enough to fill an entire volume. It 
is far from my intention to say that it is limited to Mexico or to our 
Southwest. Striking similarities in snake worship, whether found in the 
New or Old World, can l>e readilv indicated. AVhen these similarities 
are as close as that between Ba^-lu-lii-hm and Quetzalcoatl, and when 
other resemblances in ceremonials and symbolism are so numerous, we 
are justified in supposinjr, even if snake rites existed in .Arizona derived 
from other sources than Mexico, that these likenesses are important. 
Those of Arizona betray the influences of Centml America ; and however 
the resemblance came about, whether by exchange or not, the traces of 
the same snake cult exist in these two places. 

t Without, it must be confessed, any new data. 
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height of culture which is so evident in many Mexican peoples. 
Their huildings are almost wholly devoid of ornamentation, and, 
judging from the ruins, never were decorated with figures at 
all comparable with those of Yucatan. There is no evidence 
of the existence of glyphs or of an aboriginal literature, but 
the answer to the question of whether there are not traces of 
Central American culture in 1'usayan is unaffected by these 
facts. From the ceremonial side there is accumulative evidence 
that the Hopi system at the present day has stronger affinities 
with those of Central America than with that of any of the 
nomadic tribes of North America. 

The pueblos are frontier towns* of house-builders, not of 
nomads, and are peopled by the descendants of colonists from 
Mexico, mingled with other stocks, by which they have been 
more or less modified and changed ; hence, while comparatively 
low in the stage of culture, there is still enough to indicate that 
there are relationships to C-entral America. It is not improb- 
able that both Mexican and Pueblo cultures originated from a 
region in northern Mexico, developing, as environment per- 
mitted, in its northern and southern homes. The refugees to 
the province of Tusayan lived under adverse conditions to 
reach any high degree of culture. They have, no doubt, much 
in their religious ceremonials, their arts, and their language in 
common with the nomads ; they have intermarried to a limited 
degree with those of a hostile stock, and symbolism similar to 
theirs, and stories of like im])ort may be rei)eated in tribes of 
widely different modes of life. These were not the only agri- 
culturists; the Indians of the northwest coast were likewise 
house-builders, but in a very different way ; yet with all the 
similarities which may be pointed out, the Pueblos are still a 
distinct jjeople among the aborigines of the United States, and 

*I take it for granted that the many reseiiibliinres between the so- 
called Cliff-dwellers and the present Pueblos indicate that they are one 
and the name people and not distinct races, althouj?h at different points 
of contact with nomads the latter have been nuMlitied in different ways, 
leading to linguistic and some other differences. Racially, then, the 
Cliff-dwellers are the ancestors of those of the Pueblo culture to-day, 
but whether the Zuflis, Hopi, or Ilavasupai (Kohoninos) stand nearest 
in that development to the Cliffdwellers, future research only can 
decide. 
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their closest affinities are with the peoples of the Salado, those 
of Casas Grandes, and those of Central America, including 
Mexico. There is need of further observation to demonstrate 
the truth of this theory, for such only can it be considered at 
present ; but it can hardly be doubted that new researches must 
lead to important discoveries in this direction. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate I. — Manks of ya'tac^-ka(8). 

Fig. 1.— Black Na-tac'-ka. 

Fig. 2.— White Na-tat^-ka. 

Fig. 3. — Yellow Xa-iac^-ka. 

Fig. 4. — Wu-yak^-kitri-d. 

Plate II. — Dinguise of the V(njutl{s) and PapalotI{it) (after Sahagun). 

Fig. 1. — Complete figure of Copitl. 

Fig. 2. — (^^Ualcoyivtl. 

Fig. 3. — Tkipalcoyutl. 

Fig. 4. — ( lianiolcoijiUl. 

Fig. b.—Tlecoyutl. 

Fig. 6. — Iztaccoyitil. 

Fig. 7. — Xinhcof/titl. 

Fig. S.—TlilHcoyutl. 

Fig. 9. — Human figure with Piqmlotl tablet. 

Fig. 10. — Izpapalotl. 

Fig. U.—TlUpajyalotl. 

Plate III. — Mexican ceremonial dress preserved in the Museo Aniue- 
ologico at Madrid. 

Plate IV. — Hn-hu^-i-min-ti^ Na-Utc^-kn and So-yok^-ma-na. (From a 
I)h()tograph kindly loaned l)y Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau 
of Ethnology.) 
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SniCIDB AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

BY S. R. STEIN METZ. 

It is the opinion of many sociologists, who perha])s have not 
given especial thought or study to the suhject, that the act of 
self-destruction is infrequent among savage peoples. The pur- 
pose of my inquiry is to determine whether this opinion has the 
support of well-authenticated facts, and, if so, to what degree. 

Von Oettingen (Die Moral Statistik, p. 762) remarks, that 
among torpid savages, as among the lower animals, suicide is 
said to he altogether unheard of. Corre, in his study of crime 
and suicide (Crime et Suicide, p. 349), is of the opinion that 
insanity and suicide increase in the ratio of the civilization of 
the races. Morselli (II Suicidio, p. 205) expresses the same 
opinion, and adds the following statement of the motives of 
suicide among savages : I j)opoli selvaggi non si suicidanno se 
non per fame, come gli Australiani, Fuegiani ed Ottentotti, o 
per fanatismo, come gli Eschimesi, i Bengalesi e Giappanesi, gli 
Indiani e gli Incas, e gli indegeni del Malahar," etc. Unfortu- 
nately my collection of ethnological material, at the moment, 
does not include the African races, nor the primitive tribes of 
British India. In the second volume of my " Ethnologische 
Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der Strafe '' is included my in- 
vestigations of many other races of mankind. 

I have been able to collect forty-two positive and three nega- 
tive instances of suicide among primitive peoples, which are 
distributed as follows : 

Polar j)eoples, 5 ; North American Indians, 14 ; South Amer- 
ican Indians, 2 ; Bedouins, 2 ; peoples of the ( -aucasus, 8 ; native 
races of British India, 2 ; Melanesians, 4. (Codrington speaks 
generally of all the peoi)les he treats of in his work.) Micronc- 
sians, 2 ; Polynesians, 4 ; Indonesians, 5. The motives or the 
inducements to suicide are very varied. Among them I find the 
quasi-voluntary act of the aged, too ofti^n the result of a con- 
cealed coercion. 
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Crantz (Histor}'^ of Greenland, pp. 166-194) mentions the in- 
stances of an old woman in Greenland, who, growing burden- 
some to herself and others, is coerced to throw herself into the 
sea to escape being buried ; and of another who destroyed herself 
for fear of the accusation of sorcery, which is always followed 
by execution unless fortunately defended by some man of arms. 

Nansen (First Crossing of Greenland, II, 330) relates that 
on the east coast of Greenland old men were killed by their 
friends or committed suicide. 

The Athka Aleutians often destroyed themselves upon the 
death of a relative, but children were never known to commit 
suicide upon the death of their parents, although this was re- 
garded as law. 

Self-destruction among these peo[)le is also caused by shame ; 
when an enterprise fails suicide is sometimes preferred to cap- 
tivity or slavery. (Ivan Petroff: Report on the Population, &c., 
of Alaska, Tenth Census of United States, VIII, 158, 1884.) 

Wenianiinow (Charakterziige der Aleuten von den Fuchsin- 
seln) asserts that among the Aleutians of the Fox islands suicide 
is quite unknown; but as these Aleutians are closely related to the 
Athka Aleutians, the statement is quite curious and almost incred- 
ible, and becomes more so when contrasted with that of Klemni 
(AUgemeine Culturgeschichte der Menschheit, II, 201, 202, 1843), 
who says that " by threats the Kamtschadals and the Aleutians 
are brought to desi)eration and to suicide, to which they are ex- 
traordinarily inclined. . . . The easiest death is by drown- 
ing, which is })referred to hanging, and death by the knife. . . . 
So much are these people inclined to suicide that they kill them- 
selves simply because they are old and invalid. . . . When 
Sarytschew traveled with Aleutians and they lost the hope of 
ever returning to their homes, one of them cut his throat ; " and 
'* formerly many when becoming ill begged to be thrown to the 
dogs while still living." 

These statements of Klemm are very formal, the only author- 
ity given being Sarytschew ; but because of the close racial con- 
nection existing l)etween all Aleutians, and of the close agree- 
ment of these statements with those of Petroff, I am inclined to 
give to them greater credence than to the statements of Weni- 
aniinow. Besides, and in addition, I find what Klemm com- 
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municated related in Steller's work (Beschreibung von dem 
T^nde Kamtschatka, pp. 264, 278, 854) and in Kohn and An- 
drees, viz., that " the Karatachadals regard suicide as allowable 
and ev«n praiseworthy." They kill themselves for the least 
threat or scolding, and the incurable sick starve themselves to 
death. The motive for self-destruction is also often a great 
desire for the life eternal. 

From Hall (Life with the Esquimaux, II, 101, 817) we learn 
that a Frobisher Bay Innuit woman killed herself, although she 
had a dependent daughter and believed that suicide is punished 
by the torments of hell. 

Hearne (Landreis naar den Noorder Ocean, II, 186) relates 
that Matonabbee, a chief of the " North Indians," as he calls 
them, whom he praises as a most noble man, killed himself 
on hearing that the French had destroyed the English fortress 
where he had received his education, and adds that "' no other 
Indian ever killed himself" 

Among the Dakotas we learn that suicide is a common resort 
after every disappointment. In every season girls hang them- 
selves because of jealousy or from fear of marriage to those whom 
thev do not love. A beautiful instance of this kind of " love 
suicide " is contained in the well-known story of Winona (Mary 
Eastman, Dahcotah, 89, 169) : "Among the Omahas the suicide 
of women for unrequited love is quite common." {Vide E. 
James' Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky 
Mountains, etc.) 

The Mandan women sometimes kill themselves in despair 
from brutal treatment by their husbands and sons, and suicide 
for love or offended honor is not uncommon. The Chippewas 
never kill their old parents, but sometimes these abandon them- 
selves to death. (Prinz zu Wied : " Reise in das innere Nord 
Amerika;" and Peter Jones: "History of the Ojibbeway In- 
dians.") Keating, in his Narrative of Long's Expedition (1, 410, 
411, 1825), assures us that suicide among the men of this tribe 
is not common, but occurs sometimes from disapj)ointment 
or from shame after capture. Among tlie women it is much 
more frequent from the motives of jealousy, disappointed love, 
or loss of children. Public ojnnion regards suicide as foolish 
but not reprehensible, as in the future life it will not be pun- 
ished. 
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Charlevoix (Iliatoire de la Nouvelle France, III, 327, 1744) 
gives US an instance of a Huron maiden who killed herself he- 
cause her mother reprimanded her; we learn from Gibbs (Con- 
tributions to N. A. Eth., 1, 198) that among the tribes of western 
Washington and northwestern Oregon many women commit 
suicide from passionate sensual love at the death of their lovers ; 
and from Lombroso (L'Uomo delinquente. p. 51, 1884) that the 
Creeks kill themselves after the slightest disappointment. 

The Hidatsa believe that the self-murderer will live isolated 
in the future life, but will not be less well treated (Matthews 
'* Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians," p. 49, 
1877). 

'^ The women of the Talkotin of the Columbia river appear 
to be subject to depression of spirits arising either from sickness 
or from excessive labor, under the influence of which many com- 
mit suicide." (Staniland Wake, Evolution of Morality, I, 238.) 

I will conclude my collection of North American examples 
by citing Th. Waitz (Anthropologic der Naturvolker, III, 102, 
103), who says that "" in the country of the Muskogee there is a 
* lovers' leap,' a cliff from which two i)ursued, unhappy lovers 
once threw themselves into the river," and quotes Heckewelder 
and Tanner, who give instances of suicide by girls for unrequited 
love, and also by men from the same motive. According to 
Bossu, the self-murderer in southern Alabama is denied burial 
and is despised as a coward. Among the Cherokees suicide for 
grief caused by the disfigurement of small-pox was very frequent, 
and among other motives are found great calamities or losses, 
love, grief, and jealousy. An instance is given of a woman who 
drowned herself and children in the falls of St. Anthony because 
her husband took another wife. 

Passing to South America, Waitz recalls the celebrated case 
of the South American Indian woman wOio, to escai)e falling 
into the hands of the Spanish, killed herself upon the grave of 
her lover, and whose sad and romantic fate has been immortal- 
ized in the verse of Del Bareo Centenera, and adds that among 
the Knisteneaux (Cree) it often happens that a wife sacrifices 
herself at the grave of her husband. Personally I have as yet 
been able to find but one instance of the practice of self destruc- 
tion in Soutli America, that mentioned by Ochsenius (Chile, 
Land und Leute, 119, 1884) of the Araucanian girls who, when 
married against their wishes, hang themselves in the wood. 
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At a great distance from Chile, among the Bedouins of Arabia, 
Biirckhardt (Notes on the Bedouins, I, 279,1831) reports a sim- 
ilar motive for suicide. Among the ^* Cheusurs " of the Cau- 
casus only pregnant unmarried girls kill themselves, for the 
infamy is great, as the girls are generally most chaste, and the 
unhappy woman hangs or shoots herself. (Die Cheusuren und 
ihr Land, p. 88.) 

Mr. Bell, in his " Journal of a Residence in Circassia " (II, 25, 
1841), tells us of a Circassian slave who, on being betrothed 
against her will, killed herself, and Klemm (loc. cit., IV, 80) re- 
lates how the Circassian, surrounded by Cossacks and unable to 
escape, will run his yatagan into his breast. 

Ill " I^e Droit Penal de la Rc'publique Ath^nienne " (pp. 254- '5, 
1H75) we are informed that the Greeks cut off the hand of the 
self-murderer and buried it separately, as it was the instrument 
of a crime against the gods and the commonwealth. 

Among the ancient Germans, on the contrary, suicide was not 
uncommon and was considered as the deed of a courageous and 
free spirit that brought the hero to Walhalla, while debilitated 
and very old men, who thought themselves useless in the world, 
often sought their death. (Fr. von Loher: Kulturgeschichte 
der Deutschen in Mittelalter II, j). 241-'2.) 

Among the Jews, says S. Mayer (Geschichte der Strafrechte, 
197 et seq., 1876), suicide was thought to be punished by God. 

Cpon the general subject Kovalevsky, in his latest work, re- 
fnarks as fallows : '* Le suicide est regarde par quehpics legisla- 
tions et la' notre est de ce nombre, comme un delit particulier. 
Cette maniere de Tenvisager conduit h la mutilation des cada- 
vres, on leur coupe sou vent la main droite. Quelques legisla- 
tions anciennes, le droit Grec par example, en font foi. LorscjuMl 
n'y a qu'une simple tentative et que le suicide n'a pas reussi on 
limite parfois les droits civils du coupable. Les Ossetes n'ad- 
mettent pas ces principes, regardant le suicide comme un peche, 
ils se contentent d'ensevelir les suicides loin des autres defunts, 
mais ils ne profanent ni leurs cadavres ni leurs tombes. Le 
])lus (pi'ils font c'est de lui souhaiter I'enfer lorscpi'ils passent 
pres de I'endroit oQ le suicide est enseveli. La tentative de sui- 
cide, comme du reste toutes les autres tentatives, n'cntraine 
aucune constHjuence juridique penale.'' (Coutume Contempo- 
raine et Loi Ancienne, pp. 826, 827, 1898.) 
8 
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Araong the Burmese and Hos, and the New Hebrides, Fiji, 
and Kingsmill islanders suicide is well authenticated, and is 
caused by ilhiess, grief, anger, jealousy, shame, humiliation, fear 
of captivity or misfortune, old age. and disappointed love ; but 
among the western tribes of the Torres straits and the Anda- 
manese it is unknown. 

Kubary, who certainly has the profoundest knowledge of the 
Pelew islands, relates that suicide occurring very rarely, is 
neither praised nor blamed. It is the expression of the will of 
a free man, and public opinion interferes with it only so far as 
it affects the interests of a certain family. The self-murderer is 
considered insane as a consequence of disappointment in love 
or of uncontrollable jealousy or hatred ; but having died an un- 
natural death their spirits are feared ; an honorable interment 
is denied their bodies, which are buried as the corpses of those 
who fall in war, where they ended their life." (Die Verbrechen 
und das Strafverfahren auf den Pelau Inseln.) 

In New Zealand an adulterer sometimes destroys himself for 
fear of the consequences of his actions, and in Tahiti and Tonga 
suicide occurs from love and grief. 

Passing to the Indomerian archij)elago we encounter the 
curious accounts of Borneo furnished by Wilken : The self-mur- 
derer is there thought to be isolated in the future life, like the 
thief; those who drown themselves are condemned thenceforth 
to live up to their waists in water ; those who poison themselves 
to live in houses built of poisonous woods and surrounded by 
the ipoh (Aiitlaris toxlcnria) and other noxious plants whose 
benumbing evaporations are painful to the spirits. (Ilet Ani- 
misme de Volken von het Maleische Ras, pt. 1, p. 44, 1884.) 
The eating of ipoh is followed by horrible spasms of the whole 
body, ending in lockjaw and death, and is freijuently used for 
suicide. 

The practice of suicide is also authenticated among the 
*• Dajacks of the Doesson," Moeroeng and Siang, and among the 
Karo Bataks the spirit of the self-destroyer is worshipped. 
The aborigines of Nias believe that the si)irit of the self-mur- 
derer, together with the spirits of those who die a violent death, 
are separated in the future life, and the people of Tonapo and 
Tobada (Central Celebes) frecjuently kill themselves when sur- 
prised by their wives in adultery. 
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Consultation of a relatively great body of authorities show that 
among the Australian and wilder South American peoples 
suicide is unknown, but this appearance may deceive the inves- 
tigator and prove an unsound basis for ethnological reasoning, 
because of the possible silence of the authorities upon this 
particular subject of inquiry. 

Another impression derived will be that suicide in the next 
higher stage of civilization to that of the primitive peoples is 
not at all rare. Where it is the least rare is impossible to tell, 
but I am inclined to the ojnnion that it is most frequent among 
the Hyperboreans and the North American Indians. 

In reviewing the causes which have led to suicide in the in- 
stances related, I find love, sorrow, and all related emotions as 
the motive in twenty eases, offended pride and sensibility in 
thirteen, fear of slavery and captivity in ^xe, depression and 
melancholy because of disappointment, sickness, etc., in seven, 
family quarrels in four. The other motives are restricted to 
single cases. 

The statistics of motives do not reveal any plausible theory 
bv which the difference in the frequencv of suicide in the various 
races occupying the same plane of culture can be explained. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that the motives are gen- 
erally the same as those which lead to suicide in all civilized 
societies, quite contrary to Morselli's opinion above cited. In 
addition, it may ])e remarked that among the motives recorded 
offended pride seems to occur most frequently. 

Regarding the moral consideration in which the act of self- 
destruction is held by primitive peoples, it will l)e ol)served that 
our information is in no sense complete. 

In the instances above cited it appears that the Frobisher 
Bay Innuit. and Dakota peoples believe that the self-murderer 
after death is sent to hell ; the Ilidatsa believe him to be se])a- 
rated but not punished after death ; the Chipj)ewa that the act 
of self-destruction is a foolish but not rej)rehensible act and not 
punished in the future life; to the Ossetes it is a sin, and the 
subject is buried apart and condemned to punishment hereafter ; 
the Karens call it cowardly and deny the self-destroyer honor- 
able burial ; to the Andamanese the act is a sin ; the Pelew 
islanders neither praise nor blame it; the Dajacks are certain 
of its punishment after death, while the aborigines of Nias think 
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the self-murderer only isolated in the future life, together with 
those who die a violent death ; ancient Germans and the Kamt- 
schadals alone considering suicide a praiseworthy act. It also 
appears that of the instances given, women have contributed by 
far the greater number. 

In conclusion, it seems that a subject so interesting in itself 
and indicating so clearly the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the races of mankind is worthy of much more attention 
than is usually given to it by ethnographers, and it is a matter 
of regret that in so rich and suggestive a publication as the 
*^ Notes and Queries on Anthropology," by the British Anthro- 
pological Institute (ed. 1892, p. 146), there are so few questions 
in reference to suicide. 

It seems probable from the data I have been able to collect 
that there is a greater propensity to suicide among savage than 
among civilized peo])les, and that its frequency may be owing to 
the generally more positive faith in the future life existing in 
the former races which enables them to meet death with greater 
calmness and a slighter resistance of tlie instinct and other 
natural motives tending to conservation of life, and finally the 
question suggests itself that if suicide is one of the positive 
symptoms of moral degeneration, as Dr. Winkler suggests, is it 
possible that moral degeneration is taking place among the 
primitive peoples ? 

Leyden, Holland. 
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ERA OF THE FORMATION OF THE HISTORIC LEAGITE 

OF THE IROQUOIS. 

BY J. N. B. HEWITT. 

In his ** Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family," page 151, Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, speaking of the league 
of the Irotpiois, says: **As near as can now he ascertained the 
league liad heen estahlished ahout one hundred and fifty years 
when Champlain, in 1601), first encountered the Mohawks within 
their own territories on the west shore of Lake (Tcorge. This 
would place the e))och of its formation about A. D. 1450. . . . 
Ac(*ording to their traditions, which are confirmed to some ex- 
tent by other evidence, they had resided in this area [the present 
limits of the state of New York] for a long period of time before 
the league was formed, and had at times made war upon each 
other." 

This deduction is based mainly on traditions obtained from 
the Senekas and the Tuskaroras. In 1875 Mr. Horatio Hale* 
was informed by the Onondaga chiefs resident in New York 
state that " it was their belief that the confederacy was formed 
a})out six generations before the white people came to these 
part^ ; " they had met to explain to Mr. Hale their wampum 
strings and belts. Reckoning twenty-five years to a " genera- 
tion " and assuming the *' white people " to have been Hudson's 
men, in 1609, Mr. Hale reaches the identical date obtained by 
Mr. Morgan. Considering, however, how untrustworthy tradi- 
tion is in matters of chronology, such exact accordance in results 
unsupported by historic records does not materially strengthen 
tlie probability that the date reached thereby is the (M)rrect one. 

It is very doubtful that " twenty-five " years were ever consid- 
ered as a "generation " by the Iroquois in computing time, but 
it is certain that they did reckon by the " length of a man's life," 
which may be assumed to be about 60 or 70 years ; and it is not 
unlikely that the Onondaga chiefs in 1875 put forth a mere con- 
jecture, not wishing to be thought ignorant of their past history ; 

*IrcKiuoif5 Book of Rites, paj^e 178. 
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finger ends. . . . They gave us also to understand that those 
Agouionda do continually war one against another." The word 
*'Agouionda " is evidently the Iroquois '' onkhiyo"thilV' which 
signifies Ihey strike us; hence our assailants. It is probable that 
one and the same people was designated by the words " Touda- 
raani " and "Agouionda," and that this people was the Iroquois. 
He describes a state of desultory warfare betw^een the people 
living on the St. liawrence and the " Toudamani, a people dwell- 
ing toward the south." There is, however, no hint given of the 
existence of a league. 

No league or confederation of peoples was perhaps ever formed 
without a sufficient motive in the nature of outside pressure. 
That the Hurons were in possession of the St. Lawrence watershed 
above and below the Saguenay river is evident from Cartier's 
narrative, for he met two hundred persons speaking Huron- 
Iroquois fishing at Gaspey. It is probable that the Irocjuois 
were constrained to form the league to withstand the assaults of 
the Hurons and their Algonkin allies, for it is more than likely 
that such raids of the Iroquois as that mentioned by Cartier 
would provoke and incense the Hurons and their allies to seek 
means to avenge their wrongs; and we should find evidence of 
the existence of the league in a more aggressive policy of the 
Iro(|Uois consequent upon their political union for self-preser- 
vation. 

In 1622 Champlain was informed at a peace convention com- 
})osed of Hurons, Algonkins, and Iroquois that these people 
were tired and fatigued by the war which had then lasted for 
" more than fifty years." Lescarbot, believing that " the change 
of language in Canada" was due to "a destruction of people," 
says, on i)age 170 of his Nova Francia (London, 1609), " For it 
is scmie eight years since the Iroquois did assemble themselves 
to the number of 8,000 (eight thousand) men, and discomfited 
all their enemies, whom they surprised in their enclosures ; " 
and again, on page 290: " By such surprises the Iroquois, being 
in number eight thousand men, have heretofore exterminated 
the Algoumecpiins, them of Hochelaga, and others bordering 
upon the great river." 

Thus it appears by the quotation from C'hamplain that in 
1622 the war of extermination had then lasted for more than 
fifty years, going back to 1572 and })erhaps 1560 as the date of 
its commencement. 
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The exaggeration as to the numbers of the Iroquoian warriors 
recorded by liescarbot was evidently put forth by the van- 
quished peoples, who consoled their vanity by assigning the 
cause of their defeat to the overwhelming numbers of their 
enemies rather than to a lack of courage on their part. 

The foregoing citations, denoting a serious state of war, it 
seems to me, are indicative of a newly formed league, and make 
it probable that its formation was subsequent to the middle of 
the sixteenth century (1550). This inference is supported by 
tradition, and, small as is the value of tradition as a basis of 
scientific research, it is by no means to be despised as an 
adjunct. The Rev. C. Pyrlaeus, who was formerly (about 1744- 
1750) a missionary among the Mohawks, who lived long with 
the Iroquois, and who was well acquainted with their language, 
is quoted by Heckew elder, in his "Account of the History, 
Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations," as follows : " The 
Rev. C. Pyrlaeus, in his manuscript book, page 234, says : * The 
alliance or confederacy of the Five Nations was established, as 
near as can be conjectured, one age (or the length of a man's life) 
before the white people (the Dutch) came into the country. 
Thannawage was the name of the aged Indian, a Mohawk, who 
first proposed such an alliance.' " It is not an easy matter to 
assign a definite number of years to the expression " one age " 
in the foregoing citation, but, taking all things into considera- 
tion, I think that 60 years will be within ten years, one way or 
the other, of the historical value of the mooted expression, and 
we may assume, I think, 1609, in which year both French and 
Dutch were met by the Iroquois, as the probable date when the 
" white people came into the country," and by this reckoning 
we obtain 1559 as the most probable date of the formation of 
the league, which is deducible from the precarious factors now 
at hand. 

Commenting on the identification with the Dutch of the 
" white people " mentioned in the citation from Pyrlaeus, Mr. 
Hale (Book of Rites, page 179), says that this " is probably 
wrong. The white people who first * came into the country ' 
of the Huron-Iroquois nations were the French under Cartier. 
. . . The presence of this expedition, with its soldiers and 
sailors of strange complexion and armed with terrible weapons, 
must have been known to all the tribes dwelling along the river, 
9 
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and would naturally make an epoch in their chronology." But 
it is doubtful whether the Five Nations knew anything definite 
about the Cartier expedition which had visited the territories 
only of their mortal enemies, for such knowledge could have 
come to them only by the vague hearsay of captives, and it is 
not probable that such precarious information " would naturally 
make an epoch in their chronology." 

The inference from the presumptive evidence in our posses- 
sion is that the " white people " mentioned by Pyrlaeus and 
either by him or by Heckewelder identified with the Dutch, 
were only a part of the ** white people " who were first met dur- 
ing the year 1609. 

Again, on page 180 of the volume cited, Mr. Hale says : " If 
when the Dutch first came among the Iroquois the confederacy 
had existed for only about eighty years, there must have been 
many persons then living who had personally known some of 
its founders." But we have no proof that there were not 
** many " such persons " then living," for the early Dutch were 
far more solicitous about profits of barter than for ethnologic 
data, and so it is not in the least strange that they have left us 
scarcely any trustworthy evidence regarding the institutions of 
the people with whom they traded. 

** It is," he further says, " quite inconceivable that the cloud 
of mythological legends which has gathered around the names 
of these founders . . . should have arisen in so short a 
term as that suggested by Pyrlaeus." But, in the first place, it 
is overlooked that the founders of the league were all men re- 
puted to be skilled in the arts of sorcery and the supernatural, 
and, secondly, that their language of statecraft dealt very largely 
in metaphor, allegory, and in striking symbolism, and, lastly, 
that common tradition, unhampered by written records, would, 
in attempting to eulogize the achievements of their heroes, in a 
short time transform such material into confused mythologic 
legends by confounding the acts and sayings of their heroes 
with those attributed to their gods. 

Mr. Hale believes it improbable that in the brief period 
which has elapsed since the date suggested by the tradition 
recorded by Pyrlaeus ^' a fourth part of the names of the fifty 
[original, forty-eight] chiefs " forming the first council would 
have beconie " unintelligible or at least doubtful in meaning." 
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In the first place, there is no evidence that many, much less a 
*' fourth " part of the names mentioned have come to be unin- 
telligible or doubtful in meaning, and, in the second place, it 
is very unlikely, though upon this point direct evidence is want- 
ing, that a single name was specially coined at the time of the 
establishment of the league ; so that it is quite probable that all 
the names may have long antedated the constitution of the con- 
federacy, and they may have also inherited the prestige and 
tales springing from the heroic or other acts of their former 
possessors. 

I^astly, in the legend reciting the events contemporary with 
the constitution of the league and leading up to its formation, 
the different tribes of the Iroquois are represented as dwelling 
in the same relative local positions which they held one to 
another when they first became known to transatlantic people. 
It does not seem probable that they could have held these same 
relative positions had the league existed since the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Successive migrations necessitated by their 
environment would have changed much the relative situation 
of tribal habitats one to another. 

This examination of the arguments for and against the date 
of the constitution of the league suggested by the tradition 
recorded by Pyrlaeus makes it probable that this date was 
between 1559 and 1570. 
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WORDS EXPRB88IVE OF CRIBS AND NOISES IN THE 

KOOTENA7 IiANGITAOE. 

BY A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Animal Calls, 

The information contained in these pages is based upon notes 
made by the writer in the Kootenay district in the summer of 
1891. The Indian, Amelu, who was "his guide, philosopher, 
and friend," seemed well acquainted with various animal and 
bird cries and calls and was able to imitate many of them almost 
to perfection. Horses and dogs he called by different sorts of 
whistling. The coyote or prairie-wolf is called up by a whistle 
somewhat like that employed for the dog. On the evening of 
August 10, when camped in the foothills, with scarcely a sound 
audible in the stillness that reigned, the Indian whistled " to 
wake up the coyotes," as he expressed it, and in a very few 
moments their discordant barks and howls were heard on all 
sides, and whenever they relapsed into silence he would " wake 
them up again." The same evening the writer desired to obtain 
a specimen of the brown bat (aqktlom) of this region and asked 
the Indian to secure one. Seizing a long stick, the latter posted 
himself a short distance from the camp-fire, and puckering up 
his lips, drew them in with a peculiar sound, and soon had the 
bats fluttering about him, when it was easy to knock one down. 
To drive away dogs and other animals the Kootenays use the 
word a! in contrast to the ilu'nu! and yuwa! used to children 
and other human beings. 

Term8 Expressive of Animal Cries ^ etc. 

The expression k'lld'tlddk (speak, talk) is used of most beasts, 
birds and insects. It is applied, e, g., to the horse, mule, buffalo, 
cow, caribou, deer, elk, mountain sheep, mountain goat, moun- 
tain-lion, bear, lynx, cat, otter, weasel, muskrat, beaver, gopher, 
chipmunk, squirrel, grouse, duck, robin, canary, fly, horse-fly, 
mosquito, etc. Examples : 

kita'tluok pus = tlie mew of the cat. 

" k'k a'tlaqa'Etltsin = the neigh of the horse. . 



« 
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kita'tluok g'o'tsats = the chirp of the chipmunk. 

" nii'p'ku = the growl of the black bear. 

" wo'tak = the croak of the frog. 

** kia'wats = the scream of the " fool-hen." 

k'u'pi tsitltatlo'kine = the owl (k'u'pi) hoots. Here tdtl 

is a prefix of repetition or iteration, 
tsi'tltatlo'kine to'k'uts ka'mEna = the bird chirps, chatters, 

sings very much, 
tatlo'kine tsa'i = the canary sings. 

tatlo'kine k'a'nk'usk'o'ik'ak = the mallard duck screams, 
tatlo'kine yu'wat' = the hornet buzzes, 
tatlo'kine a'qkoko'wom = the fly buzzes. 

Of the fox and the skunk the Indians say they " never speak." 
In the animal-tales the fox and the mountain-lion are often 
represented as whistling — ka'tluk'a'qEne'yam — to scare away 
the skunk, who is afraid of that sound alone. Of the dog and 
the coyote k'o'we (to bark) is used. The howl of the timber- 
wolf is rendered by duo ! duo ! and spoken of as kVtafk'dntluo'k 
ka!qkiny the " howl of the wolf" (ka'qkin). The noise made by 
the grizzly bear is represented by — 

qaiu uqqu' ! and spoken of as ki'tdwaa tldutld (grizzly). 

The cry of the eagle (called glyakdnvftodt) is rendered by sak! 
sak! sak! The tomtit, the owl, the robin, and a few other birds 
are believed to speak Kootenay. 

The noise made by the mosquito in buzzing is represented by 
w'uu! w^uu! 

Human Cries and Noises. 

** Chattering of the teeth : " Gdk'u'ndnqd^mek, The word for 
" a tooth " is d'qhund'ndm (radical, k'vfndn) ; the termination 
-ijonuk is found in various verbs : hb'ndiodsqo'mek^ " I sing," etc. 

"Sneezing:" KdteHndm; k'd'tl (he sneezes). This word is 
probably onomatopoetic. 

" Whistling : " KdHluk'd'qhiefydm, Contains apparently the 
radical tlok, seen in kdtld^kine, " he speaks ; " -neydm is a termina- 
tion occurring in many verbs. 

" Coughing : " Ko'tstlumd^Endm, Contains the radical tlidmd^ 
" throat; " " a throat " is d^qktlumd'Endm; -nam is the ending of 
the general, indefinite noun. 

** Kissing : " Kd^tikok'd'tlEmd'q^nd'mndm, Compare the words 
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for '* mouth,'' dqk'afUEviafndm, and for "lips," afqkdk'e'yok'aftiE' 



md'ndm. 



'' Snoring : " Kdtlu'kdktWtsindm, The word is derived from 
the radicals seen in tdtlo'kim (he speaks, makes a noise) and 
kdk'tle'tsine (he sleeps). " Snoring " is ** making a noise in sleep." 

" Laugh : " Nbmd'tsine (he laughs) ; the radical is oindts. 

" Cry, weep : " Netld'tie (he cries) ; the radical is Ulan, 

" Shout, call aloud : " WitlkVne (he shouts). This word is prob- 
ably derived from v:itl-^ " big, great," and ke^ " to speak." 

" Clapping of hands : " GoUtk^ddiqd^mek. Contains the radical 
of d'qkdktld'Vndm^ " palm of the hand." 

'^ Clapping of hands on the thighs : " Tu^k^pakqd'iriek. Seems 
to contain the radical of aqklkpd'kEndm, " thigh." 

Noises in Nature, 

" Babbling (of a brook) : " Gd'^kindqd'ndkqo^niek, The word for 
" a small stream " is d^qkinbqd'nok, 

** Noise made by a river : " Gd''kiainhukqd'mek, The word for 
river is d'qkinmi'iuk. 

" Noise made by a lake : " Gd'kdk'd'sukqd'iriek, 

" Noise made by water in falling over stones : " Glyd'kok, 

" Noise made when a stone is thrown into the water : " Gd- 
ku'kqdtl. 

" Noise made by water in boiling : " Gdkd'indkb'k'o, Contains 
seemingly the radical of d'qkink'd^k'o, "fire." 

" Noise made by fire burning : " Gd'^kink'd'kdpqo'viuk, Con- 
tains the radical k'o'k'o, " fire." 

" Rustling of leaves : " Gd'^kbtMkpe^kqb'niek, Contains d^qko- 
tla'kprk/'lesiV' 

" Echo : " Ndmile'eL 

" Noise made by the wind : " Gd'kdtlo'iiie (" the wind makes 

a noise "). The word for " wind " is dqko^nu; wltlu'inine, " there 

is a high wind." 

Other Noises, 

The word ske'ktleti^ttek is applied to the tinkling of a bell ; the 
noise made by tapping with a knife on a tin cup or piece of 
metal, or with a pencil on the hard cover of a book. 

" The ticking of a watch : " Gd'ktliti'ttek, 

" Sound of discharge of gun : " Ski'kinkdki'nitl. 

" Sound of discharge of gun at some distance : " Kdki'nkdki'niil, 

" Noise made in snapping a whip : " Gak^khiie^tleti'ktce, 
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CARIBBEAN INFLITBNCB IN THB PRBHISTORIC ART 

OF SOUTHERN STATES. 

BY W. H. HOLMES. 

Prominent among the problems that attract the attention of 
students of native American history is that of the origin and 
geographic mutations of the races or groups of men. Arts, insti- 
tutions, and physical characters, ancient and modern, are studied 
with exhaustive care that comparisons may be instituted between 
the peoples of all lands, near and remote. Every gateway of 
ingress to the continent, every point of contact or approach of 
independent habitable areas, is examined and reexamined with 
the view of detecting traces of movements of men and art. 
Slowly yet surely our knowledge is accumulating and correct 
notions and sound general interpretations are prevailing, even 
though final determinations may not in many cases be within 
our reach. 

Observing the geographic relations of the West Indies to the 
continents of North and South America, ethnologists have spec- 
ulated as to the nature and extent of prehistoric intercourse be- 
tween the peoples of the contiguous shores. The Arawak and 
Carib have been followed back and forth from the Antilles to 
the southern mainland, and evidences of Caribbean* occupation 
or influence have been diligently sought in Florida and along 
the Gulf coast. Cuba and the Bahamas are within easy reach 
of the mainland of Florida and intercourse must have been 
common, but up to the present time little definite information 
has been obtained with respect to it. Recent researches have 
led me to examine with great care the art remains of the south- 
eastern United States, and some interesting facts have been de- 
veloped which may possibly serve to assist in linking the main- 
land with the Caribbean islands by art at least, if not by race. 
For years I have noticed certain marked diff"erences between the 
ceramic products of the Florida-Georgia region and like w^orks 



♦The term Caribbean, as used in this paper, refers to the culture prov 
ince, and not to a particular stock of i>e()ple. 
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for 1884 Prof. O. T. Mason published illustrations of designs 
engraved on a remarkable wooden stool or chair obtained by- 
Mr. Gabb from a cave on Turk's island, and two of his figures 
are reproduced here in Figs. 2 and 3. Neither of these figures 
exactly duplicates any of the Florida-Georgia designs, but com- 
parison makes it clear that analogies in features of motive, 
grouping, and execution are 
remarkably close — too close 
certainly to have arisen save 
' through identity or most 
intimate relationship, soci- 
ally or sanguinously, of the 
peoples employing them. 
Another figure, also from 
a Turk's island stool, and 
rthown in Fig. 4, embodies 
motives absolutely identical 
with those in the Florida 
Fig, 3.— Designdeeomtingiaceof afiit- specimen, Fig. 1, as will 
uro forming end of a Turk's island j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ glance. Such 
"^ . minor differences aa do exist 

have resulted from the necessity of filling up spaces of different 
shape. 



Fin. 4. — Design froin th* seat of a wiHidon stool, Turk's island. 

The most striking charaeterislic.4 of the \Veat Indian decora- 
tive designs are complicated groupings of curved and broken 
lines and the filling in of areas and interspaces with concentric 
circles and angular figures. There are also peculiarities of 
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used in decorating a narrow collar encircling the neck of a glob- 
ular vase from a mound in Franklin county, Florida. The 
impressions made were only partial on account of the flatneaa 
of the tool and the convexity of the plastic surface. However, 
nearly all parts of the design had at one point or another come 
in contact with the clay, and by combining the numerous partial 
impreaaioiis left, the entire figure was made out. The design 
proper is represented in the cut by the white lines, the inter- 
spaces being black ; it is thoroughly characteristic of the South 
Appalachian ceramic group, although rather more complete and 
satisfactory than most of the others so far restored. Observing 



Fio. 2.— Design carved across the seat of a wooilen stool, Turk's island. 

the dis.similarity of these figures to the ornamental designs of 
the surrounding areas in the United States, the idea was sug- 
gested of comparing them with the decorative conceptions of the 
West Indies. 

It happens that our museums are not well supplied with art 
remains from the islands contiguous to Florida ; but the collec- 
tions of Guesde in Guadeloupe island. Lesser Antilles ; Latimer 
in Porto Rico, and Gabb on Turk's island, Bahama group, 
furnish numerous examples of articles decorated in what is 
thought to be the Carib style, and afford the desired oppor- 
tunity for instituting comparisons. In the Smithsonian Report 
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for 1884 Prof. 0. T. Mason published illustrations of designs 
engraved on a remarkable wooden stool or chair obtained by 
Mr. Gabb from a cave on Turk's island, and two of his figures 
are reproduced here in Figs, 2 and 3. Neither of these figures 
exactly duplicates any of the Florida-Georgia designs, but com- 
parison makes it clear that analogies in features of motive, 
grouping, and execution are 
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intimate relationship, soci- 
ally or aanguinoualy, of the 
peoples employing them. 
Another figure, also from 
a Turk's island stool, and 
shown in Fig. 4, embodies 
motives absolutely identical 
with those in the Florida 
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have resulted from the necessity of filling up spaces of different 
shape. 



F«i. 4.— Dfrtigti from the seat of a woo.leii ntool, Turk's island. 

The most striking characteristics of the West Indian decora- 
tive designs are complicated groupings of curved and broken 
lines and the filling in of areas and interspaces with concentric 
circles and angular figures. There are also peculiarities of 
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arrangement of component parts of complex figures which sug- 
gest the influence of the conventional treatment of life forms so 
common in the art of the Antilles and the south shores of the 
Caribbean sea. The conclusion reached, after long study, that 
the resemblances of these figures to the Appalache-Florida work 
are too pronounced in character to be fortuitous is confirmed 
by the additional observation that the Turk's Island examples 
presented in Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are engraved or carved in wood 
precisely as were the paddle-stamp designs used by the potters 
of the mainland and precisely as are the less attractive decora- 
tions of the Cherokee potter of today. This confirmation is 
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Fig. 5.— Sketch map showing the extent of supposed Caribbean influence 
on ceramic decoration in the southern states. 



further strengthened by a study of the distribution of the sup- 
posed Caribbean features of Appalache-Florida art. These 
features prevail most fully and exhibit greatest individuality in 
those parts of Florida and Georgia most convenient to the 
Antilles, and followed inland they are found to gradually dis- 
appear in a broad field, furnishing decorative conceptions and 
treatment of totally distinct types. This distribution is indicated 
in the small sketch map presented in Fig. 5. The most northern 
traces of distinctive Caribbean treatment and motive are found 
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in the valley of the Yadkin in North Carolina, near the Virginia 
line, and in the valley of the Tennessee near Knoxville ; and the 
most western occur on the Gulf coast in southeast Alabama. 

There is reason to believe, then, that the influence of Carib- 
bean ideas was strongly felt in the ceramic art of the mainland, 
and the question arises as to the nature of the agencies by which 
this result could have been brought about. Did the Caribbean 
peoples moving to the north and west reach the mainland and 
occupy part or all of the vast area indicated, or did they originally 
occupy this province, passing, under the pressure of encroach- 
ing peoples, or through some impulse of migration, across the 
narrow stretch of sea to occupy the great groups of Caribbean 
islands ? Or, rather, shall we surmise that their presence on 
the mainland was" casual and occasional as in the friendly visit- 
ing back and forth of neighboring peoples or in the landing of 
expeditions for pillage and conquest, and that certain elements 
of their art were thus absorbed by the more primitive tribes of 
the continent? 

It is well known that arts or features of art do migrate inde- 
pendently of the movements of the peoples to whom they 
belong, and it is true that they pass with especial ease and 
freedom from more advanced to less advanced tribes where 
adoption merely and not replacement is necessary. The propo- 
sition that the movement in this case was one of art rather than 
of people, and that elements of the well-advanced culture of 
the islands were adopted on the mainland by comparatively 
rude peoples, is supported by the following considerations : If 
the Caribbean peoples had originally belonged in or had taken 
permanent possession of the Florida-Georgia region they would 
have practiced their full range of shaping arts, yet among the 
remains of the region, so far as I know, no single implement or 
article of sculptured stone of strictly Caribbean characters has 
been found. Again, the designs in use by the potters of the 
south are to all appearances exotic. They have no analogues 
in the other arts of the province or in any of the arts of the 
remainder of the country. There is nothing in the simple art 
with which they are associated to suggest a possibility of their 
development within that art, and they bear every evidence of 
having been forced into uses and applied to forms and spaces 
to which they have a purely arbitrary relation. This can only 
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be fully realized by a study of the hundreds of examples where 
elegant designs are applied in utter confusion as a means of 
texturing surfaces of pots or in filling in bands and zones so 
narrow that only small sections of the figures can be shown- 
They have no consistent relationship with the decoration of ves- 
sels and certainly no genetic relation with the art of the province 
so far as preserved. 

Having formulated the above impressions with regard to so- 
called Caribbean influence in the art of the province, I proceeded 
to make inquiries as to other evidences of contact, and found 
that early explorers of the Florida coast regarded the frequent 
presence of the island peoples in Florida as a matter of course, 
and recent writers* have published many details tending to 
confirm the belief in frequent and familiar intercourse. Some 
authors mention the use of various Carib terms applied to 
places and districts in the Appalache country, and this fact, 
it seems to me, is especially worthy of note because such em- 
ployment of words would strongly indicate not merely Carib- 
bean intercourse but Carib occupation and dominance. This 
evidence, which may or may not be of value, is not supported 
by the ceramic testimony, the latter serving to indicate nothing 
more than an intercourse from shore to shore sufficient for the 
acquirement and adoption by the Floridians of certain features 
of decoration to the exclusion, apparently, of other features of 
durable art. 

I have not attempted to show more than that the decorative 
art of the mainland was probably strongly influenced by the art 
of the Caribbean islands, the question of race not having been 
brought forward, but there are strong probabilities that the 
Antillean peoples concerned were of Carib stock. It may be 
observed that the three designs illustrated in Figs. 2, 3, and 4 
belong to an island of the Bahama group, and that we cannot 
absolutely connect the relics — the particular wooden stools to 
which the ornaments belong — with the Caribs, but we find that 
these stools are Caribbean in style and have no analogues in the 
Florida region. The stone stools found scattered over the islands 
are identical in style with the wooden ones and have engraved 

* Brinton, D. G. : Notes on the Florida Peninsula, 1859, pp. 96-98, 136. 
Gatschet, A. S. : Proc. Amer. Philos. See, xviii, p. 465. 
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figures of precisely similar character. It is also worth noting that 
Herrera records the use of such wooden stools by the inhabitants 
of the Island of Cuba. When a party of Spaniards was enter- 
tained by the inhabitants of a principal village they were led to 
" seats made of a solid piece of wood in the shape of a beast 
with very short legs and the tail held up, the head before, with 
eyes and ears of gold."* This is, so far as form is referred to, a 
perfect description of the Turk's island stools. 

I may add that there is hardly a conventional linear design 
on the whole series of carved wood and stone articles derived 
from the Antilles and attributed to the Caribs that cannot be 
closely duplicated in the ceramic decorations of the Florida- 
Appalache province. It thus appears that we have here not the 
usual analogies of art resulting from likeness of human capaci- 
ties and environment, or even the ordinary blending of features 
and phases of art always met with in the work of contiguous 
inhabited provinces, but striking identities in elements of em- 
bellishment, which elements are entirely at home in the art of 
one province, and exotics — mere wayfarers — in the esthetic wil- 
derness of another. They are such identities as would result 
from the full adoption by one people of the ripened products of 
the art of another. 

As to the period at which the arts referred to were practiced 
and at which interchanges are assumed to have taken place 
there may be no positive evidence, but all the historic circum- 
stances within reach and many of the art conditions observed 
favor the view that the period, perhaps a long one, was that 
closing with the occupation of America by Europeans. 

The ceramic products bearing evidence of Caribbean influ- 
ence in Florida belong to the latest pre-Columbian times — the 
Timuquanan-Muskhogean period — while the earlier pottery, rep- 
resented in what appears to be a middle period of shell-heap 
deposition, affiliates with phases of the art prevalent in the 
Gulf states beyond the limits of supposed Carib influence. 

It may be mentioned that there are here and there in the art 
of the Gulf coast of Florida traces or hints of Yucatec ideas. 
Nothing has been found to indicate actual transfer of ceramic 
articles from Yucatan, much less of the planting of colonies 

* Quoted by Prof. O. T. Mason, Smithsonian Report, 1870, p. 376. 
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practicing the art. The exotic suggestions appear in the form 
and decorations of earthen vessels essentially northern in their 
fundamental characteristics. 

Taken altogether the ceramic phenomena of the Southern 
states seem to indicate pretty much the degree of intercourse 
between the nations occupying the neighboring land areas as 
would be expected of enterprising peoples well enough advanced 
in maritime matters to navigate the wide straits with consider- 
able ease, yet decidedly attached through long occupation to 
definite traditional seats of habitation ; the tendency being under 
such conditions of association for culture elements to pass by 
infiltration, so to speak, from the higher to the lower culture 
groups. 



(if Htnmii Hesiaw of Carilibenn t yi"0 from a 
Appaloi'liion vase. 
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INDIAN JASPER MINES IN THE LEHIQH HILLS. 

BY H. C. MERCER. 

Expeditions sent out by the University ot Pennsylvania in 
the summers of 1891 and 1892 discovered or explored nine an- 
cient jasper quarries in Bucks, Lehigh, and Berks counties, Penn- 
sylvania. The outcrops of the well-known Indian blade mate- 
rial occurred generally in connection with veins of hematite and 
followed the trend of the Lehigh hills from the Delaware almost 
to the Schuylkill. Messrs. Charles Laubach and J. A. Ruth, of 
Riegelsville, had known the nine flake-strewn pits on Rattle- 
snake hill, about a mile from the Delaware, for several years, 
and the former called our attention to them in 1891. 

The twenty pits at Saucon creek (Wieder farm, two miles west 
of Limeport, Lehigh county, Pennsylvania) were discovered by 
Mr. Laubach and myself in 1891, on following the clue of a 
farmer who described the dump-heaps as " Indian mounds." 
I discovered the ten diggings on the Mast farm, a mile and a 
half south of Limeport, in 1891. The existence of the sixty 
hollows at Vera Cruz, Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, had been 
suspected by Mr. A. F. Berlin, of Allentown, and his suggestion 
led me to them in 1892, to the one hundred and thirty-eight at 
and about the C. C. Miller farm, at Macungie (Lehigh county, 
Pennsylvania), on September 20, 1892, and to the five at Feuer- 
steinberg (near Bowers station, Berks county, Pennsylvania) 
shortly after. I discovered the two pits at Coopersburg (Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania) and the twenty at Leinbach's mills 
(Berks county, Pennsylvania) in 1892. 

All the diggings, except those at Saucon creek, Coopersburg, 
and Long Swamp, are at ill-watered and rather uninhabitable 
sites. The pits, save the larger ones at Vera Cruz and Macungie, 
are small in comparison with the Flint Ridge (Ohio) workings, 
while the chips, where cultivation reveals them, are coarse and 
the material comparatively intractable. " Turtlebacks " are very 
rare in comparison with the numbers found at Flint ridge and 
at Piney branch (District of Columbia). 
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At Saucon creek some arrow-head workshops and a small 
mound in a neighboring swamp yet remain to be fully explored, 
but Macungie, explored in September and October, 1892, with 
its 108 pita and its half-wooded area of about six acres, will serve 
as a type of all the quarries. 

The Possibility of Sink-holes. 

Where there is jasper there is limestone, and where limestone, 
sink-holes. We were on the north slope of the Lehigh hills 
and hence overlooking the valley which, margined west by the 
AUeghanies and east by highlands variously named, stretches 
from New York to Alabama. 

Rain-water, with its carbonic acid trickling through the jasper- 
bearing, clay-bedded magnesian limestone under our feet, had 
made caves, and their roofs had fallen in, so there were sink- 
holes in the neighborhood. Four small depressions of the sur- 
face, like large woodchuck holes among the tree roots, at the 
southwest corner of the quarries, lacking dump-heaps, looked 
like sink-holes, so that there seemed a chance that men had not 
dug the 108 holes outright, but had scratched upon the slopes 
of natural funnels against already-denuded jasper layers. But 
eight shafts sunk here and there in the pit margins through dis- 
turbed soil, charcoal, and refuse, sometimes reaching the undis- 
turbed stratum of forest mould (as at shafts 4, 6, 10, and 11 ; see 
sketch map) and sometimes not getting below the disturbance 
(as at 7, 5, 13, and 9), satisfied us that the margins were not level 
as at the sink-holes but artificially piled-up heaps. 

The shallowest dumps are at shafts 6 (3 feet) and 10 (2 feet 
4 inches). Then comes 11 (4 feet 3 inches) and 4 (6 feet 4 inches) , 
while at 5 there is no bottom at 8 feet 4 inches ; none at 7 at 6 
feet 4 inches ; none at 3, at 7 feet ; at 8, at 4 feet 4 inches, or at 
9 at 5 feet. The small trenches 4} and 6} at distances of 60 and 
30 feet from the pit margins showing no disturbance prove that 
the dumps did not extend so far. Moreover, a glance at the 
sectional drawings, taken from shaft 11 to shaft 5 (see map), 
demonstrates that in two cases, which fairly represent the meas- 
ured instances, the cubic contents of the dumps equaled that of 
the holes ; and we had done enough to prove that if we could 
have planed down the dumps to the original surface line the 
11 
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pits would have been about level. The depressions were there- 
fore not sink-holes, but had been dug by men. 

An Unsuspected Excavation. 

But, as observed before, there were four small real sinkings, 
and the only way to explain them, and Mr. Miller's statement 
that they had caved down in the last ten years, and that plow- 
horses had become entangled in similar ones in the next field, 
was to follow down the deepest of them, 2 feet in diameter, 3 
feet deep, and extending sidewise under the roots. Our shaft 
12 (not given on the map) showed that for 14 feet down at this 
sink, and continuing 11 feet below its bottom, the yellow soil 
containing charcoal and chips has been disturbed. At 8 feet we 
encountered a limestone ledge and followed the traces of ancient 
work downward over its edge' until at 14 feet these seemed to 
slope away diagonally out of reach of our shaft. If we are to 
believe James Garr, who stated that he sunk a pit in another 
sink about 30 feet farther to the west and found traces of dis- 
turbance to a depth of 40 feet, when he struck the limestone 
ledge above mentioned, we had worked into an Indian digging 
about 40 feet in depth and probably 100 feet in diameter that 
had been completely filled up by the ancient workmen. 

But, without using Garr's testimony and refraining from specu- 
lation as to the real size of the pit, it is certain that the sink had 
fallen and we had worked through level ground already dug 
to an unknown depth, and whether the sink testified to a cave 
somewhere in the limestone below or a cavity left by the Indians 
as they piled in the transported earth, it told us certainly more 
than we bargained for and detracted nothing from the magni- 
tude of the ancient labor. 

The Diggings the Work of Indians. 

Having settled that the pits are artificial ; that notwithstand- 
ing the limestone in the neighborhood it is not reasonable to 
suppose that any of them could have been in part or wholly 
sink-holes (since every depression has its dump and the dumps 
are about sufficient to level the whole area) ; that inferably all 
of the pits had been more or less filled in with excavated earth 
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by the quarry men ; that an area now level had been worked to 
a depth of 14 feet at least, and that finally it may be safe to say 
that double the work has been done suggested by the appear- 
ance of the surface, it remains to ask when and how were the 
pits dug and who dug them ? 

An old stump with 195 rings, on the side of a pit at Vera Cruz, 
and a tree nearly four feet in diameter cut down by Mr. C. C. 
Miller at Macungie in the bottom of a depression, would put back 
the abandonment of work in these two shafts to about 1680-'90 ; 
and that all are the work of Indians is proved by (a) two frag- 
ments of polished celts and one perfect and three broken arrow- 
heads found by me on the edges of the diggings ; (6) several 
small thinned-down blades found near the pits ; (c) an arrow- 
head factory, where I found two fragments of finished arrow- 
heads in the refuse, situated near a brook about three-eighths of 
a mile from the jasper outcrop ; and lastly (d) by the fact that 
the material found and worked in the pits is jasper, a stone in 
continual use by early Indians, and worked fragments of which 
strew every village site in the Delaware valley. 

Tlie Method of Excavation. 

Admitting, then, that no mysterious or unknown race made 
the pits, vast as the work is, but the Indian, once supposed 
incapable of sustained labor, the Red man of the grooved stone 
axe, polished celt, banner stone, and gorget, as encountered by 
Campanius and Kalm, the next question is, how was the labor 
accomplished ? 

This can be answered to some extent, but not fully, by a 
study of shaft 2, sunk down to the undisturbed bottom of one 
of the pits (see map and Plate 1). Lying on the unworked clay 
at a depth of 18} feet, was a large disc-shaped implement of 
chip[)ed limestone a foot in diameter and well worn on its cut- 
ting edge.* At the fourteenth foot, among the refuse, a smaller 
tool, similarly worn, of quartzite and a rude point (of limestone) 
were found. While at the bottom again two cavities in the clay 
produced, on running in plaster of paris, the fac-similes of two 

♦ I regret that I have been unable to publish illustrations of this and 
the other interesting stone specimens found in shaft 2 ; also drawinjjjs of 
the oven there discovered, and of the arrangement of layers in shaft 12. 
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sharpened wooden billets (long aince rotted away and leaving 
only their moulds), one about 6 inches in diameter and of un- 
known length, as the upper part wa.s destroyed in digging, the 
other with a diameter of about 2 inches and 2} to 3 feet long. 
(See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

It is needless to go into details as to bark, twigs, slight charring 
at the ends, etc. The unique specimens now at the University 
of Pennsylvania's museum of American archeology speak for 
themselves. Granted that the Indian quarrynian used copper 
tools not yet found, or pick-axos of deer antlers like the ancient 
flint-workers of Brandon, in England, can we suppose that he 
did not employ poles of various sizes charred, and sharpened like 
these with stone tools, both to scratch and delve the ground and 



Flos. I and 2.— Poiuted wiioden bilk'ts, show inp: work of nucii'nt iniplt;- 
ments, recovered a» plaster CAuts from bottom of excavation. Depth, 

larger, 17ift. ; BinaDer, i:ij fl. 

pry up the bowlders ? And so, whatever we say of the quarlz- 
ite implement at the fourteenth foot, shall we doubt that the 
ponderous chipped disc, showing unmistiikahle marks of usage, 
was handled as a digging tool in the fine yellow clay on which 
we found it? 

The ocherous clay, or decomposed diorite interhedded with 
the limestone, at .Macungie, is often highly tinted with yellow, 
that at Vera Cruz is sometimes red, pink, and bluish. Man- 
ganese is abundant at both places, besides a talcnse slate that 
cuta easily, when freshly dug, into pipes and amulets ; but aa yet 
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we have no proof that the excavations were made or altered for 
any of these substances. Thus far the study of the quarries 
prove that jasper was the material sought, and the questions 
remain : In what state did the Indian find it ? How did he 
take it from the earth, and how reduce it to his desired shape? 

A shaft of the Durham Iron Company encountered a solid vein 
of red jasper under the Indian jasper quarries, at Rattlesnake Hill, 
at a depth of about 100 feet, and at Macungie Mr. James (Jarr 
says that he reached a solid yellow ledge of it in his shaft, sunk 
for curiosity, in one of the pits at 30 feet beneath the surface. 
But our shaft, since it did not reach the undisturbed edges of 
the old hole, did not determine that no ledge existed, though it 
did prove that nodules were frequent. These are found on the 
surface, varying in diameter from 2 inches to 4 feet, at all the 
diggings ; and one, with its thick, silicious coat, about 3 inches 
in diameter, was excavated at a depth of 19 feet from the undis- 
turbed clay at the bottom of our largest shaft. Sometimes partly 
chipped, sometimes untouched, these nodules are found scattered 
evervwhere in the dumns. 

Yet as they, and the chips and splinters that accompany them, 
here bear only a proportion of about 10 per cent, to the clay 
and are pretty evenly distributed through the mass, it is evident 
that the pits were to no great extent worked out of a solid ledge. 
If they had been, the constitution of the dumps would have be- 
trayed it. We should have found more stone than clay in them. 
But we always found less, and very much less. 

The evidence thus far indicates that after rolling away the 
surface nodules those lying deeper were pried up one by one 
with sharpened poles and the surrounding clay scraped away 
until the pits were made. 

Traces of Fire. 

Scattered fragments of charcoal were scarce in shaft 12 be- 
low the ninth foot, but all the other diggings and dumps were 
sprinkled thick with bits of charcoal. About 20 per cent. 
of the chips and 10 per cent, of the large blocks were red- 
dened as if by fire, while reddened fragments were abundant 
in all the fire-places. Nothing was surer than that fire had 
played a great part in the quarrying process ; but while four 
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fire-places examined showed no trace of cooking, they also gave 
no sure clue to their purpose, and there would have remained a 
douht whether the fires had notheen built for warmth had not a 
fifth hearth discovered in shaft 2, at a depth of 15 feet, seemed to 
settle the question. It was an oven regularly built of blocks of 
jasper and contained a mass of charcoal and ashes (see PI. I). 
The fact that the sides of the blocks were reddened, and several 
had already split through the middle, while the interstices were 
filled with fine splinters, offered conclusive evidence that the 
quarrymen had built the fire to fracture the blocks, which 
measured 2 feet, 1 j feet, 6 and 7 inches respectively in diameter. 
My experiments proved (a) that if a large block of 2 feet in 
diameter is thoroughly heated on a wood fire it breaks into 
numerous pieces at a moderate blow ; (6) that only the frag- 
ments near the fire are reddened ; (c) that the fragments lose 
their original gloss by the process. The luster, however, seemed 
to be regained by long burial in damp clay, as was indicated by 
the high-polished fracture of some of the reddened chips found 
on the fire-places. Moreover, many of the worked forms gath- 
ered on the surface had been probably fire-reddened, and it is 
not unlikely that the Indian could have so heated the blocks as 
to reach their purer parts without spoiling the whole, while many 
of the large and coarse blocks might have been fire-fractured to 
get them out of the way. 

llie Transport of Jasper from the Quarry, 

Lastly, what was done to the jasper after excavation ? This 
brings us to the chips and refuse found in the shafts and on the 
surface. (1) Jn the large shaft 2, two leaf-shaped forms of 
jasper (" turtlebacks ") were found at the eleventh and two 
were found at the sixteenth foot, none of them showing signs 
of use on their cutting edges. In shafts 5 and 7 I found ham- 
mer-stones at the first foot, in shaft 12 another at the four- 
teenth foot, and in the fields close to the pits 253 leaf-shaped 
forms and 55 hammer-stones. Certainly 70 per cent, of the 
hammer-stones were broken, a very few were made of sand- 
stone, about 10 per cent, were of jasper, but most consisted of 
quartzite, or its ecpiivalent, metamorphosed Potsdam sandstone, 
pebbles no doubt found in the beds of neighboring streams or 
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where on hillsides marine forces had rolled them since Lauren- 
tian times. Many of them were well battered and many so 
reduced by successive blows following one plane of their circum- 
ference as to have the characteristic appearance of heavy discs, 
while it is important to note that none of them, with two or three 
doubtful exceptions, are pitted on the sides. 

The refuse may be divided into four classes : 

(a.) Chips and fragments of no inferable design. 

(6.) Rough leaf-shaped forms not betraying their artificialit}'^ 
in their fractures, but only in their comparatively great num- 
bers. Had the Indian been pounding on argillite pebbles, the 
blows would have left their mark in a series of conchoidal frac- 
tures, and, as in the quartzite specimens from Piney branch, the 
marred pebble surface would have told the tale. But here the 
cross-grained jagged edges often explain little, and it is only 
after we have visited other jasper outcrops where no such frag- 
ments as these exist and convinced ourselves that frost does not 
even account for the chips, much less for the hammer-stones, in 
a word, after we have gathered these specimens by the dozen, 
thrown them away and picked them up again, that we are 
finally convinced, in spite of the criticisms of friends, that nearly 
as many blows have been expended upon them as upon the 
ordinary *' turtleback," and that it is only the coarseness of the 
matenal that hides from us in these ruder instances the handi- 
work of man. 

(c.) The " turtlebacks." About these there is no doubt. We 
need no context to settle their artificiality ; each, big or little, 
vouches for itself, as do the similar forms in argillite and sand- 
stone from the Delaware or Susquehanna beaches. Standing in 
a ratio of about 1 to 15 of the former class, they are not nearly 
as common as at Flint ridge and Piney branch. To gather the 
153 that we found on six or seven occasions, varying from 1 to 
5 inches in length, required careful, painstaking search ; still 
they w^ere there, and it is the question of their purpose that con- 
cerns us most. The Indian made them, either as finished or 
unfinished implements, for they may not be assigned to chance 
or symbolic use. We cannot, however, here use the argument 
that their mere presence proves their intentional abandonment, 
for, being as scarce as arrow-heads in an " Indian field," they 
might, like the latter, have been lost. All show design, all take 
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the leaf-form, and all aim at a point and a cutting edge. That 
partly thinned blades occur among them proves here, as at the 
other quarries, that these jasper " turtlebacks" are inchoate Indian 
spears, knives, or scrapers, unfinished, rejected, or lost; but 
which were *' rejects,'' and which were lost, which were too cross- 
grained to be thinned down, and which were not, we leave to 
the Indian now living, who forty years ago was making stone 
arrow-heads on the Sacramento, to tell us. The point is almost 
immaterial ; the main fact remains that all obviously are steps 
in the process of fashioning. 

(d.) The thinned-down blade, still very rude but of recog- 
nizable Indian pattern, of which we found 29 specimens, 7 were 
were only fragments, 4 would have measured 5 inches in length 
and done for large spears, 14 would have worked into arrow • 
heads. There was nothing like a buried cache of blanks to prove 
exactly how far the chipping work was carried at any one time 
at the quarries or that it always stopped at the same degree of 
finish. Sometimes it may have been large or small thinned ill- 
worked blades that were bundled up and carried off; sometimes 
pressure-finished knives or spears; sometimes back-breaking 
loads of ** turtlebacks " themselves, heavy but still workable; 
while that the Indian sometimes carried awav still heavier raw 
lumps is proved by a mass of native brown jasper weighing 
eight pounds found on the village site of upper Blacks' Eddy, 
ten miles from the nearest (Durham) quarry, and a smaller 
fragment noticed at the Frys' Run site, about five miles from 
tlie Durham diggings. On the other hand, two perfect arrow- 
heads of jasper and a curious notched jasper form (which I sug- 
gest was used instead of the notched bone in the finer chipping) 
found close to the pits seem to prove that the process was some- 
times completed there, while two broken quartzite arrow-heads, 
a third of argillite, and a fourth of quartz point to material 
found and work done elsewhere. But granting all this, the im- 
mensely greater proportion of rougher forms places it beyond a 
doubt that the rude preliminary work above described and 
little else characterized the immediate quarry sites. 

That the traces of thinned blades were so much rarer than 

the " turtlebacks " in the refuse was doubtless because they had 

reached a stage when they were more valuable to the maker, and 

when they would have been discarded far less often than the 

12 
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rough half-tested forms. That they represented the later steps 
in the work of which the " turtlebacks " were the beginnings, 
there could be no doubt. 

A few blows of the pebble-hammer gave us the rough, leaf- 
shaped profile; others more careful and probably dealt with 
the smaller hammers produced the unmistakable closer chip- 
pings all round ; then, if the mass, ceasing to be tractable, were 
not thrown away, still finer work — possibly pressure, was applied 
until the " turtleback " was thinned down to the last-mentioned 
form — which already in some cases as well finished as the stone 
knives found in Arizona cliff dwellings, still lacked the final 
notching and finishing touches to specialize it into a completed 
spear. 

The Qunrries as Places of Habitation. 

Quarrymen dwelt at the diggings for t)rolonged intervals — 
must have done so. How can we doubt it when we consider 
the amount of work done, which, at Macungie, may be roughly 
estimated at one million cubic feet of earth excavated and car- 
ried from pit to pit. On the bottom of one of the shallow pits 
at Durham I found the jaw and teeth of a deer mingled with 
charcoal and ashes, and, as the (juarrymen must have eaten 
while they worked, similar fire sites must exist at Macungie. 
The three fragments of polished celts above mentioned found 
with the refuse, the four arrow-heads of foreign material and a 
fragment of unio shell found in shaft 18, attest habitation, and 
no doubt systematic search will discover pottery and all the 
other traces of regular Indian occupation near the pits. 

Yet, admitting all this, when we consider how scarce these 
relics are and realize the position of the (piarries, sometimes on 
high slopes and frequently in ext)osed positions and removed 
from the si)ring, that desideratum of the Indian village, we see 
plainly that they were rather mining camps than village sites. 

Besemhlanres of the Quarry Turtleback. 

Hut the study of these (piarries brings us beyond the bounds 
of Indian archeology and the interest that clings to their flaked 
stones lies not in what these are, but what they can tell us about 
the flaked stones of other ages and i)eoples. 



V 
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The chief thing to be noticed about them is, and recent dis- 
cussion has impressed the fact, that they resemble the so-called 
implements of alleged older peoples in the Age of Stone. 

They look like Trenton specimens, like certain European 
neolithic quarry specimens (Spiennes and Cissbury), like certain 
among the Somme, Thames, Marne and Onse valley specimens, 
and when we have realized this we see that the important thing 
about quarries all over the world is not the " turtlebacks," for they 
seem common to many and characteristic of none, but the re- 
sultant blade for which the '* turtlebacks " were made. 

Fortunately we can find — if we look hard enough — arrowheads 
(Flint Ridge, Saucon creek, and Macungie) ; pitted hammer- 
stones (Gaddis' Run), pointed wooden billets (Macungie), polished 
celts (Macungie and Grimes' Graves), pottery (Spiennes), and 
fossil bones (Abbeville), at such places to tell whether they are 
the workshops of North American Indians, of the Neolithic celt- 
makers of Belgium, or of the Drift Men of France and England? 
but outside of these culture and age tests we find a site marking 
difference of redult aimed at in the different workshops named. 

At Spiennes the " turtleback " turned to a celt ; at Abbe- 
ville, if it turned to anything, to a coup de poing ; at the North 
American quarries to a cache-blade spear or arrow-head, while, 
if we could see the Mount Hope greenstone quarry or the Gipps- 
land River-bed workshops in Australia (R. Brough Smith's 
"Aborigines of Victoria," p. 378), we should no doubt see it 
again fading into the so-called ** tomahawk." 

While, then, in three epoch-denoting classes of workshops — 
European drift, European neolithic, and North American In- 
dian — we have the ** turtleback," we must allow that the fact 
that a thing is a ** turtleback " is neither for or against its 
anticjuity. Bereft of its fellow-specimens from the quarry or 
workshop, wanting therefore a clue as to the intent of its maker, 
without geological horizon or associated relic, it must remain 
dateless and unlabeled. 

Returning to the Lehigh Hills' quarries, a study of their topog- 
raphy makes us believe that the Indian dwelt some time in the 
valley of the Delaware before he discovered and worked them, 
and meanwhile as an inhabitant of the larger streams, chipped 
blade material in the form of beach-exposed peb])les. The recent 
discovery of argillite quarries at Gaddis Run, on the Delaware, 
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in May, 1893 (after the preceding pages were written, L e., in 
November, 1892), and the study of the neighboring river shores 
seemed to divide the large group of argillite " turtlebacks " 
there found into two classes — those of the quarry and those 
of the riverside, distinguishing between quarry chipping places, 
where " turtlebacks " were made at a late period of Indian occu- 
pancy systematically and by skilled workmen from material 
excavated inland, and riverside chipping places of an older time, 
where " turtlebacks " were made along the riverside from sur- 
face material there at hand. 

And these riverside workshops it was which, when we came 
to push investigation abroad and into earlier geological horizons, 
seemed analogous to the specimen-bearing sites of the drift. 
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PRIMITIVE COPPfiR WORKING: AN BXPERIMBNTAL 

STUDY. 

BY FRANK HAMILTON GUSHING. 

At a meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
held November 15, 1892, Mr. Warren K. Moorehead read a paper 
on " Singular Copper Objects from Ancient Mounds in Ohio." 
These objects were described as discovered by himself in great 
numbers in the so-called Hopewell group of mounds, while con- 
ducting explorations for Professor Putnam of the Anthropological 
Department of the Columbian Exposition. They consisted mainly 
of numerous figures, large and small, made of sheet copper. Many 
of them showed outlines and open-work cuttings of surprising 
regularity, neatness of finish, and intricacy of design. The plate- 
like figures were of nearly uniform thickness, but the thickness 
of individual specimens slightly varied. Although these speci- 
mens exhibited characteristic Indian modes of artistic treatment, 
it was thought that a primitive people like the so-called mound- 
builders, being unpossessed of a knowledge of smelting or of 
tools of iron or steel, could not have fashioned plates of such 
size and uniformity as many of those from which these objects 
had been made, merely with implements of stone. It was also 
believed that such a people, even if possessed of large, thin 
plates of copper, could not have cut them into patterns so elabo- 
rate, the lines of which were often as curved and complicated, 
yet as clean as scroll or stamped work. It was therefore sug- 
gested, in the discussion which followed the presentation of Mr. 
Moorehead's paper, that these objects were perhaps of P]uropean 
manufacture or, granting the art-work on them to have been 
native, that the copper plates from w^hich they had been cut 
must have been of foreign make, since such large thin sheets of 
metal could only have been wrought by means of roller mills or 
stamping machines of hard metal. 

Having practically and thoroughly learned the art of metal- 
working as practiced by the Zuni Indians, having often seen and 
helped them make perfectly uniform plates as well as extremely 
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tliin sheets of copper and silver by alternate hammering and 
annealing, then grinding with sandstone, first one face, then the 
other, to form uniform leaves of the metal, I joined in this dis- 
cussion, representint! that, whether foreign or not, none of the 
forms described by Mr. Moorehead were imposaibie of produc- 
tion by a people actually limited to the resources of the stone 
age, as the builders of these mounds are known to have been. 
To this statement Professor McGee, in summing up the first part 
of the discussion, as presiding member, was inclined, from per- 
sonal experience in metal-working, to agree; but it was objected 
hy others that the rnound jieople could hardly have possessed 
a knowknlge of annealing, so essential to the process of copper- 
beating, etc., as described by me. Thus the question was left 
indeterminate. 



Flo. 1. — .AiiHi'tit fiirnaee t'-tpofM^st hy excavation. 

Being aware that the annealing, fusing, and soldering or braz- 
ing of soft metals was known and practiced throughout a large 
area of the Southwest prior to European contact, I did not 
ijuestion that annealing, at least, was also known to the mound- 
builders. Methods of prcliistoric metal-working in the South- 
west, with examples of which I am acr|uainfeil, may be briefly 
referred to in this connection. I have found evidence that ore 
rich In wales or aesims of copiier too minute to he useful In the 
native state, was there quarried, and first roasted In an open fire, 
then baked, so to say, or partially smelted in a kind of subter- 
ranean funnel-shaped oven-furnace or kiln (Fig. 1) terminating 
at the base in a round, ncariy flat-bottomed pot or relatively 
small pocket (Fig. 2). Smelting in this kind of furnace or kiln 
was accompli.'jhcd by introducing only a small quantity of the 
ore at a tune, surrounding and covering it with fuel, firing and 
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replenishing the latter until fusion resulted.* On cool inj^, the 
mass of cinders, slag, etc., was raked out, and the copper or other 
metal culled from the pocket at the bottom of the kiln, where 
it occurred in buttons or irregular nodules. I have examined 
and excavated several such prehistoric oven-furnaces as above 
described and figured, especially near ancient copper quarries 
or pocket mines on the southern border of the Salado valley, 
Arizona. Except that they invariably possessed termi nal pockets 
and contained an excess of slag and charred greasewood, they 
in nowise differed from the many true ovens found in the same 
r^ion in connection with the ruined pueblo-cities of the con- 
tiguous valley-plain. In fact, it may be conceived that the crude 
art of smelting here referred to might easily have been discov- 
ered through the earlier practice of the Pueblo peoples of pre- 



FiG. 2.— Section of ancient furnace, undisturbed. 

serving food or rendering green-corn, mescal, and various roots pal- 
atable, by means of stone-baking in great underground oven-kilns. 
Even in the food-kilns near the ruins, used apparently only for 
cooking, the heat was sometimes so excessive that, coml)ined with 
the natural alkaline flux of the soil in that region, it caused 
stones (although specially chosen for their comparative infusi- 
l)ility) to fuse into large slag-cemented masses. 

In order to test my archeological observations and some vague 

*0n reading this manu.script to my learned friend, Mr. Walter William 
Palmer, a mining engineer of many years experience in Mexico, he in- 
fonned me that the Indians of the sierras in Sonora and other parts use 
semi-subterranean ovens almost precisely like those discovered by me in 
the Salado valley, and that in smelting with these furnaces very dry twigs 
of grea«ewood only are used as fuel, the fire beinj? closely watched and 
evenly rej)leni8hed until fusion tjikes place. In tliis way tliey smelt even 
the sulphur ores of copper and silver with entire success. The ])resence 
of preafic*wood charcoal in the Arizona furnaces may therefore be taken 
as fair evidence that they were used, as I have su^j^esteil, for reducing: ore. 
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Zuni traditions regarding this method of reducing ore, J once 
gathered, while traveling through a portion of the Zuni moun- 
tains, several stones showing traces of clear copper. Making 
a large fire in a hollow (dug there in former times by Indian 
turkois miners), I cast the rocks into the middle of it, gradually 
increasing the fire until the stones w^ere aglow with heat, and, 
keeping it up for some hours, allowed it to die down. After- 
ward, on raking the embers and ashes away, I discovered several 
small buttons of copper. This almost natural kiln was far less 
perfect than the primitive oven-kilns above described, yet the 
experiment was a demonstrative success. 

The primitive Pueblos worked nodules of copper thus obtained 
by alternate hammering and annealing. There is evidence fur- 
ther than this, that the more advanced of these peoples, whose 
southerly remains I exhaustively investigated while conducting 
the Hemenway explorations, were possessed of a knowledge of 
hardening copper with silex introduced by a combined process of 
manipulation and annealing ; that they sometimes fused together 
very small buttons of copper over hollowed stones to form ingots 
or slugs for their larger hammered work, although they do not 
seem to have cast other objects ; and that they understood 
what I may term ember-brazing, whereby separate small parts 
of ornaments and bells were joined together without the aid of 
fusible alloys or solder. Studying specimens indicating all of 
these processes, I began, while still in southern Arizona, and 
have since carried to successful completion, experiments in them 
all, with purely primitive appliances and resources like those 
common to stone-age peoples, and in the open field only. In 
other words, limited by stone-age conditions and surroundings, 
I have succeeded in hardening copper by the introduction of 
silex as described, in casting ingots by fusing the metal in an 
open fire over grooves cut in a flat, concave stone, and in join- 
ing small bits of stone-hammered copper, both by ember-brazing, 
as I have called it, and by rivet-hammering or a sort of metallic 
interlacing with filaments or rivet-like bits of metal. Once 
understood, all of these methods of metal-working are extremely 
simple so long as the operator confines himself strictly to the 
use of stone implements, etc., for most of these methods were 
discovered through such usage, and, indeed, entire success in 
them seems to be dependent thereon. 
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I have here parenthetically introduced the subject of South- 
western metallurgy, which I shall further treat of in a later paper, 
in order to call attention to facts not generally known or believed, 
and to evidence how far the most advanced of our aborigines 
north of Mexico had carried the arts of metal-working with 
means at their disposal as limited as were those of more northern 
and eastern peoples. 

In the simple hammering, grinding, embossing and cutting of 
native or of nodular copper as suggested by the mound specimens 
in question, I have also made experiments, the partial history 
and results of which may properly be more fully recorded here 
as bearing upon the above-mentioned discussion relative to art 
remains from the mounds of the Mississippi and tril)utary val- 
leys, as well as on the problem as to whether or not the contents 
of these mounds could have been of purely aboriginal design 
and of stone-age production. 

In these experiments I have been guided alike by my experi- 
ence in working silver according to the methods of the Zunis, 
and by my practical knowledge of other arts as practiced by 
thera and other Indians. 

It is safe to assume, as a general proposition, that no new art 
was ever practiced by aboriginal Americans as strictly neic. No 
art, I mean, in the working of new or unaccustomed material, 
which was wholly uninfluenced by arts and methods which, 
in connection with other materials more or less like the new 
material, had been practiced before. Thus I am led, by the ex- 
periments related below and by other considerations, to suppose 
that the simpler of the aboriginal arts in metal were at first in- 
fluenced by more than one antecedent art, namely, not only by 
various methods of stone-working, but also of bark-working, 
skin-working, horn-working, etc. That the characteristics of 
the softer metals and the Indian's concej)tions of, as well as 
his uses for them, would naturally associate them with such 
materials (and thus with their manipulation) need not be spe- 
cifically demonstrated ; yet, as illustrating this and at the same 
time indicating the antiquity of metal-working in the Southwest, 
some Zufii names of metal may appropriately l)e analyzed in 
this connection. 

H^-ive is the general term for metal. It is derived from he'-sho, 
wax. pitch, or resinous gum (A<?' signifying wax-like in the sense 
13 
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of being fusible), and a'-we, stones — " fusible-stones *' or " fusil)le 
substance of stones." The Zufii name for the copper of com- 
merce is, however, ie^-si-li-U he -we, '' ringing vessel metal ; " their 
name for native (unalloyed) copper is he'-shi-lo-a-we, pit(*h, or 
fusible red stitff of stones. This indicates not only that copper 
was known to the Zuni ancestry before its introduction by the 
whites (in the shape of vessels, etc., so well made as to ring \but also 
that it w\as discovered, probably as I have heretofore sugg&^ted, 
not in native masses but as a substance fused, at first accidentally, 
from stones, and was hence named practically " the gum or pitch 
of stones ; " and it also indicates that copper was conceived of 
a.s a kind of stone or stone material, yet as partaking in color as 
well as consistency (modiftability) of the ({ualities of pitch or 
waxen substances, such as the fire-cement for lacquer-like work, 
made of pitch and the gum of the greasewood {Larrea mexicana) 
and used for coating baskets, inlaid work, etc. As the words 
descriptive of raw or moistened skin, horn, etc., when in the 
state of softness induced by heat, also refer to this wax-like 
(quality, it will be seen that the association extended still further. 
This, too, is shown by another term as applied to sheet-metal, 
which, when very thin, is alluded to as k^-pls si-ne, or " skin- 
thinned," precisely as a thin plate of liorn or a hammered piece of 
parfleche or rawhide would be ; and it will presently be seen that 
the processes of working skin to make it tiiin, yet stiff and fiat, as 
well as for shaping and embossing it in this condition, were ap- 
plied or might have been applied almost directly to the working 
of malleable and annealed or tire-softened metal in sheets. 

If, then, it mav be reasonably inferred that the mound-builders 
were possessed of a knowledge of annealing, the significance of 
these facts and of my experiments as in i)art suggested by them 
will be made more obvious. That the mound-builders must 
have been possessed of such knowledge may be inferentially 
assumed from the above, and is still more strongly evidenced in 
other wavs. 

1. In the working of shield-hide, parfleche, and horn, as well 
as in the straightening of arrow-shafts or the bending of saplings, 
not only was heating (practically suggestive of annealing) con- 
stantly resorted to by almost all Indian tribes, but also by the use 
of perforated horn or bone plates and buniishers of horn or bone 
(themselves worked by fire-softening) in these simple art^, the 
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essential j)ropertie8 of the draw-plate and burnisher for metal 
were discovered long hefore metal itself was.* 

2. In tlie seventeenth century tribes on the Ohio were found 
still using small rude rods of copper for piercing pearls, horny 
substiinces, wood, etc., by heating them to redness and thrusting 
them through the objects to be perforated. 

3. Numerous mortuarv altars have been found in the older 
mounds covered with articles of copper which, having been sacri- 
ficed in fire, were fused together in many instances, and in some 
cases were so thoroughly melted as to form almost homogeneous 
masses. 

4. It is not a little surprising that those who have supposed 
these ancient copper-workers of the north were confined to cold 
hammering, have not reflected that fire was used in nearly all the 
Lake Superior mines or quarries, whence the copper was chiefly 
derived, in the same manner as at Flint ridge and in western 
New York in the quarrying of flint from limestone, for the re- 
moval of copper from its rocky matrix. Fire also was occa- 
sionally employed to burn away or disintegrate small portions 
of rock when found adhering to bowlder or drift copi)er, as shown 
by a specimen I have seen from Wisconsin. 

It seems to me improbable, indeed inconceivable, that a people 
using fire in connection with copper and the working of similar 
materials in so many ways as these, should not have become 
acquainted almost at the outset with its value for softening (as 
well as in at least partially reducing) metal, even had not the 

* Draw-plates made from the scapuUe of deer were formerly used hy 
Ziifii and other Indian metal-workers of the Southwest in fonninj; silver 
and copi)er wire from slender hammered rods of those metals. The lioles 
in these draw-platt« were very numerous and nieely graded from coarse 
to fine, and wax mixed with tallow was freely used to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the rods through them. The rods were not, however, unless very 
sk'nder, drawn through merely, as in our eorresjMjnding operation with 
tlie steel draw-plate, but were passed tlirough by a combination of push- 
\n^ and pulling, accompanied by a twisting moticm, just as arrow- 
shaft.s are rounded and straightened in a perforated horn plate. That 
these bone draw-plates were the direct descendants of the perforated 
horn arrow-straightener c-annot be doubted. I am told that tlie Sierra 
Indian filagree- work era of northern Mexico also use such ])hites, made 
from the scapuke of sheep, and with a like bone implement I have 
myself succeeded in making copper wire as fine as coarse linen thread. 
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liable accidents of daily life in the use at first of cold-fashioned 
articles of the latter material made them acquainted with these 
properties. 

In copper-working, then, to reproduce with stone-age appli- 
ances the objects under discussion, and thus to ascertain whether 
they were prehistoric, and, if so, to relearn the actual methods 
by which they were made, I have not hesitated to freely use fire 
for softening my slugs and plates of metal ; and in drawing out 
sheets by hammering with stone bowlders or mauls I have, for 
like reasons, simply employed the methods used by the Zuni 
and other Indians in hard-dressing skin, horn, and like modi- 
fiable materials. 

When these peoples thus dress a piece of rawhide they lay it 
upon a very smooth, flat, but rounded bowlder (of diorite usu- 
ally) and " rub-hammer " or hammer it slantingly (" coaxingly," 
the Zunis would say) from the center outward, thence from the 
peripheries inward but always by oblique strokes tending out- 
ward. Now I find that a piece of copper or other soft metal 
thus treated, rapidly spreads, behaving somewhat as the raw- 
liide does. When a maul with a slight, but very firm grain is 
used (a maul of compact granite or quartzite, for instance), the 
rough face aids the thinning and spreading of the metal (until 
very thin) by displacing the surface molecules at a multitude of 
minute points, thus pitting the face of the metal and keeping it 
from becoming harder and more brittle than the mass or medial 
portion ; thereby also the metal is toughened (since the blows fall 
always in different places), is not so rapidly hardened through- 
out, and is actually not so liable to scale or crack as when treated 
with a smooth-faced hammer of iron or steel. As soon as, in my 
exj)eriments, I have in this manner reduced a plate almost to 
the desired thinness, I have with a smoother stone (like the 
back or butt of a worn-out, well-polished diorite celt) supplied 
with a flexible handle, gone over both sides of it to reduce all 
the larger irregularities and to partially smooth the surface 
where pitted by the coarser maul. This may be done partly by 
hammering, partly by combined rubbing, pressure and rolling 
with a smooth, unmounted bowlder. I have then proceeded 
precisely as an Indian would in dressing down the flesh side of 
his hammered sheet of parfleche. I have taken flat-faced pieces 
of fine sandstone and, laying the sheet of metal on a firm, level 
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spot, with a buckskin underneath to act as a buffer and also to 
help hold the plate in place, have ground, then scoured, first one 
face, then the other, until uniformity of surface and of thickness 
have been secured. 

It happened that in some of these experiments places which 
had been accidentally grooved or indented in the sheet by the 
corner of my rubbing stone, or otherwise, wlien it was turned 
over and carelessly ground on the other side, were worn or cut 
through. This taught me what I had before suspected, both 
from the study of skin-working and from very natural inference, 
that the sheet-metal, even when thicker than that of which the 
ancient specimens usually found 
in the mounds were fashioned, 
could be cut into any form or 
perforated in well-nigh limitless 
variety of pattern by pressure- 
grooving, repousse, or line-em- 
bossing from one side or surface, 
and by grinding across the re- 
sultantly raised lines of the other 
side or opposite surface; and 
in this further development of 
the experiments I as constantly 
resorted to methods in vogue 
among Indians to-day for em- 
bossing skin, etc. 

For instance, in one of mv ex- Fig. 3.— Ancient sheet-eopi)er eagle 
perimental efforts to reproduce ^^^^ ^''^^^ ^^ ^"^^"^« "^^^""^• 
the celebrated sheet-copper figure of an eagle (Fig. 3) found 
many years ago by Major Powell in a mound near Peoria, Illi- 
nois, I first prepared my plate of metal as above related and 
softened it by heating to redness for several minutes on a brisk 
ember fire. When cooled I lightly traced the outline of the figure 
on one face of the metal plate, and placed the latter, wuth trac- 
ing uppermost, on a yielding mat of buckskin, folded and laid 
on a level, hard spot of ground. Then I took a long, pointed 
tool of buckhorn and, adjusting the butt of it against my chest 
and the point to the design, pressed downward witli as much of 
my weight as was needful to make it sink slightly into the metal 
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(Fig. 4), and, continuing the pressure evenly ,went over all of 
the longer lines of the tracing with it. Moderately deep and 
remarkably sharp smooth grooves were thus plowed or impressed 
in the ductile metal wherever the horn j)oint had traversed it, 
except along upward curves and around sharp turns or where 
hard places happened to occur in the plate. In order to deepen 
the grooving at such points as these, I found that it was only 
necessarv to use a rounded chisel made from the humerus of a 




Fig. 4. — Method of grooving copper plate with horn embossing tool 

preparatory to severing. 

deer, like an Indian skin-flesher of bono. This, firmly grasped 
and pressed by the hand alone, then rolled or rocked to and fro, 
served admiral )ly to deepen straight grooves to any extent de- 
sirable, or, if twirled while it was being pressed down and rocked, 
to im})ress or deepen curved lines (Fig. 5). 

When all the lines of the design had been completed by these 
combined processes of pressure-drawing with the horn tool and 
pressure-rocking with the bone tool, tlie i)late, on being turned 
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over, exliil)itec) in clearly raised outline the revewe of tlie pattern 
I had traci'd and thus eniliosscd. On grindin;; these sharji 
ridges criisswiau with a flat piece of Kniidstoac *Fig. 7, -A) their 
apices were apeeilily (within seventeen minutes) cut through, 
and the eagle form an outlined by the emhossing (Fig. 8j was 
thus completely severed from the jdate, leaving tlie portion from 
which it had been removed like the open space of a Mtencil. 

In Muhscquent experinientM I discovcri'd many additional 
pn,H'e!i.-<es, and dc'velo|H'd improvement^ on the earlier ways 
of working. Perhaps the 
must significant of these 
latter was the employ- 
ment of part- i»att ems (cut 
out of firm, yet slightly 
flexible rawhide hy iden- 
tical methods) as guides 
for figures of hisyniinet- 
rieal outline, such as are 
so often found in tlie 
moumts. By firmly hold- 
ing one of these half-]>at- 
terns flat against the platt.' 
to he einbos-sed for cutting 
out, then running the horn 
|>oint around it to strike-in 
one side of the design, re- 
versing the pattern and 
iimtinuing the eiiihoHsing 
ojR-ration for the other 

side, an outline at onee f"«' S- ->Ietho.l of groovias cc.pi^r plate 
- , .' . , c ]i\- iiressure ami rockiiiir iiioiion with 

uilrieate, and of course , u- i 
iKilie chisel. 
^laterally synimetncal, 

could he almost as rapidly struck-in as eonid U- the simplest 
device. Such outline could al.-M> he repeated any desired number 
of times. 

Singularly enoUKh, the edges of patterns cut out by embossing 
from one side and grinding off on the other rei|uire but little 
finishing. The marginal lines are very dean and not much 
thinne<l. This may be exjilaiiieil l>y thca<>companying s<Tlii>n.i 
of an enilKissed plate. 
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The groove being made sufficiently deep (Fig. 6, A), the upper 
surface of the metal is depressed to or beyond the opposite sur- 
face (Fig. 6, B, a a), so that the groove itself is bounded by walls, 
the axes of which are at an obtuse angle to the plane of the plate. 
Thus, when the plate is reversed and the apex of the groove is 
ground off (Fig. 7, C), these walls are in turn cut off nearly 
at right angles to their vertical plane, and are therefore blunt 
and slightly beveled, not thinned to a knife-edge, as might be 
expected. On being hammered down (Fig. 7, D, a a) these edges 
appear as they would if cut almost vertically by a powerful 
graver or shear. 










"^ 



^a 



B 



^^ 



a 



Fro. 6. — Sections showing method of line embossing (A), and depth of 
jjroove necessary for severing? by grinding (B). 

Before my visit to the Columbian Exposition it had been im- 
possible for me to examine originals for traces of processes kindred 
to those T had employed. An inspection of Mr. Moorehead's 
specimens exhibited there, and, subsequently, of those comprising 
the collection now in the Bureau of American Ethnology, con- 
vinced me that they had been worked by methods probably 
similar to, if not identical with, mine. First, the plates of which 
these figures were made had been smoothed by scouring ; second, 
the cut edges of figures or open-work patterns were slightly 
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beveled, except at points where they had been more or less 
dressed down by crosswise grinding with gritty stone ; third, the 
edges of small open spaces, such as holes (other than drilled 
ones) less than an eighth of an inch in diameter (too small 
for the introduction of pointed grinding stones), had not been 
dressed from the inside, as they might have been had the 
artificers of the specimens possessed slender files, but had been 
left sharp and raised, and showed distinct trace of the horizontal 
grinding by which, after they had been partially punched or 
raised, they had been cut through ; fourth, after the outlines and 
open spaces had been cut in the more elaborate of these speci- 




^ 



^ €t 



Fig. 7. — Sections showing method of severing figures from C()i)per plates 
by grinding (C), ami of flattening edges of figures after severing (I)). 

mens, the latter had been again turned over and embossed, 
mainly by pressure, from the side oi)posite the one from which 
they had been impressed for the cutting. 

Additional points of technologic significance and interest, de- 
veloi)ed by my experiments and by comi)arison of their results 
with features of workmanship on the ancient specimens under 
discussion, might be presented. Reserving these, however, for a 
future paper on primitive metallurgic art in America, I do not 
hesitiite to say, in sunnning up this portion of tlie present study : 
first, that I have neither seen nor heard of a single object of 
copper from the mounds which I cannot reproduce from native 
or nodular copper with only ])rimitive appliances of the kinds 
described, by successive processes of stone-hammering, beating 
and rolling, scouring, embossing and grinding — such ])rocesses 
as, in more or less modified ways, are actually employed to-day 

14 
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by comparatively rude Indian.? in the fashioning and embossing 
of parfieche, horn, and other like sulwtances; second, that suffi- 
cient results of these exj>eriiiiental studies liave l)een above 
brought forward, I trust, to establish as an easy jmssibility, if 
not probability, the aboriginal and prehistoric character of the 
workmanship on the sheet-copjKjr articles from the Ohio and 
more southern mounds. 



Fro. 8. — Hammerfil [iliile of i'r)[iiM.'r showing line-eiiil>oi«ci1 fijuiiv of ciigle 
prcpnreii for ciittiuK ""t by grinding. 

This evidence may be reiinforced, I think, by a few additional 
brief considerations relative to especially the symbolic art dis- 
played in these specimens, anri to its relation to mound art as 
shown in other materials. 

Profe.'wor Holmes, than whom no higher authority could be 
quoted on this subject, haa stated that " if in the end it .should 
turn out that these remarkal)le [co|»]»er] object* are the unaided 
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work of the mound-builders, we shall be compelled to recognize 
their standing in the manipulation of metal, and in the art of 
design generally, as unsurpassed by any other native American 
people." 

Probably no one influence so greatly affected this high devel- 
opment of the mound-builders in copj)er-working as the occur- 
rence in the Lake Superior region of almost limitless, easily 
accessible supplies of the pure mass metal. There is abundant 
historic evidence and there is still stronger archeologic evidence 
of the wide distribution of this coj)per among native tribes at the 
time of the discovery, and throughout the entire mound region, at 
least, in prior times. The only known deposits of native copper 
other than those of Lake Superior that contain occasional masses 
of free malleable silver are, I am told, those of the Ural moun- 
tains, in Asiatic Russia, and these were discovered and worked 
only in comparatively recent times. If this be true, articles of 
beaten copper containing patches of this pure silver, like those 
found by a friend of mine a fvAV years since in Florida, afford 
indisputable evidence of the distance to which copper from the 
Lake Superior quarry mines was transported ; and as in nearly 
all other sections of tlie mound area these bits of native silver 
have been found thus mingled with or jmrposely separated from 
copper fragments and objects, the conclusion is equally warranted 
as to the same source of derivation. But most significant in this 
connection is the fact that, previously to the present century, only 
one effort was ever made, so far as is known, by other than Indian 
stone-age peoples, to quarry or mine the Lake Suj)erior copper. 
This was undertaken by the Jesuit fathers, who so signally failed 
that they abandoned the attem])t almost immediately. 

From this and from the fact that traces of vast quarrying 
operations on the shores of Lake Superior attest to the activity 
there of aboriginal miners for a very long period, we may ven- 
ture to assume that this Lake Superior copper was known to the 
mound-builders for such length of time, and was procurable to 
such extent that, being workable in the natural or raw state, it 
inhibited their discovery of the value of smelting and casting, 
and correspondingly stimulated their knowledge of and profi- 
ciency in its treatment by hammering, pressure, etc. 

Another influence, scarcely less potent, must have helped to 
develop their skill. Among all tribes of America who, when 
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first known or subsequently, possessed a practical knowledge of 
metal-working, the beginning of true artisanship was developed ; 
that is, a distinct class of special workers existed or speedily 
came into existence, as among th(i Northwest Coast tribes, the 
Zunis and the Navajos — a more distinct class than the especially 
skilled arrow-makers and shell-workers of more primitive con- 
ditions. This, we may believe, was the case with the mound- 
builders, and that the result of it was, as with the modern tribes 
mentioned, the development of the highest possible deftness in 
the use of means and materials available. 

Among the mound-builders this art in metal must have been in- 
fluenced primarily, both tech nicilly and otherwise, ])y their earlier 

arts in stone, bone, 
horn, and shell, and 
must have reacted later 
on these arts ; hence 
remains of their finer 
])roducts in all of these 
diverse materials ex- 
liibit striking unity of 
design and similarity 
of conventional treat- 
ment. This is espe- 
cially true of their 
larger ornaments and 
amulets in shell as 
compared with tlieir 
badges and decora- 
tions in sheet-copper, 
for both materials were precious and probably sacred, and both, 
if I may judge by further experiments, were to some extent 
manipulated in similar ways. Plorn or wooden tools, like those 
employed in em})ossing copper, had l)ut to be tipped with 
gravers of Hint or otlier hard substances, or used in connection 
with sand or other grinding materials, to serve for engraving 
shells or cutting out sheets of mica, etc., quite as well as for 
working co])per without these accessories. 

It is not surprising, then, that in copper, shell, and, to a less 
extent, in mica, the same figures are often found rei)resented in 
almost identical lines and outlines, as illustrated by Figs. 8, 9, 




Fig. 9. — Shell gorget, engmved with repiv 
seiitation of contending Miin-Eagles. 
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10, and 11, reproduced by kind permission from the earlier re- 
ports of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

One of the most striking features in designs of like character 
common to both shell gorgets and copper decorations, is their 
frequent bilateral symmetry, as may be seen by comparing out- 




FKi. 10. — Embossed copper plate representing Man- Eagle of War. 



lines of wings, etc., in Figs. 3, 9, and 10. I have explained tliis 
in the case of the copper objects as probably resulting from the 
employment of thin half-patterns as guides for the points of tools 
used in embossing (see page 103) ; and it seems not impossible 
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that part patterns of a similar nature may have been used, first 
on one side, then on the other, as guides for the graving and 
grinding tools used in carving such shell figures as the one from 
Tennessee shown in Fig. 9. 

Another feature common to all winged figures, whether repre- 
sented in copper or on shell, is the peculiar decoration of the 
feathers with series of semicircular indentations or cuttings along 
their inner edges, as shown in Figs. 9 and 11 (shell), 3 and 10 
(copj)er). 

It may be seen that some of these semilunar feather markings 
in the design of one of the shell specimens from Georgia (Fig. 11) 
are cut entirely through. This kind of open-work in engraved 
and carved shells is common, such semilunar incisions or per- 
forations being particularly frecjuent, perhaps because of the 
facility with which they could be incised by working a graver 
back and forth inside of or around a semicircular guide, or could 
be perforated by drilling one large and two smaller holes close 
together. 

There can be little doubt that the mound-builders thoroughly 
understood this art of engraving shell long before they had 
acquired a practical knowledge of copj)er. There can be as little 
doubt that when they first began to work in copper the supply 
of this metal was very limited. Thus their ingenuity was taxed 
and their abilities quickened to make as much as possible of 
the little copper they had, by beating and otherwise drawing it 
out into very thin sheets or leaves. In doing this they could 
not have failed to observe that as soon as thinned, the copper 
took the impression of anything it was being worked over, pre- 
cisely as would moistened hide or softened and flattened horn. 
This, then, I imagine to have been their beginning in the re- 
pousse treatment of copper. At first, we may suppose they 
rolled sheets of the metal around their long bone and shell 
beads, which in time led to the making of the long cylindrical 
copper beads so common in the mounds. With such sheets 
they also covered their double ear-beads of shell, then spool- 
shaped ear-buttons of horn, until finally they also made the 
copi)er ear-buttons, likewise so common in the mounds, of the 
metal alone. Thus, too, they coated their shell gorgets or the 
figure-designs on them, pressing the thin metal into the lines 
and spaces of these designs with tools of horn and bone. If one 
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of these shell figures, in which the semilunar marks on the wing 
feathers had heen simply incised, were thus coated with thin, 
soft copper, it will be seen that these marks would show in the 
m^tal as semilunar grooves. If a shell figure in which the 
feather marks had been represented by j>erforations were thus 
coated, then the sheet-metal would sink abruptly a short way 
into these open spaces and show as clear-cut half-round indenta- 
tions, as though punched in with a flat-faced die. 

It is a fact that 
on all winged 
figures in sheet- 
copper thus far 
found, the semi- 
lunar wingm arks 
invariably }>re- 
sent one or the 
other of these 
forms of inden- 
tation, either 
grooved outlines 
corresponding, as 
it were, to incis- 
ions on shells, or 
else flat depres- 
sions represent- 
ing, so to say, 
perforations in 
shells. 

It is probable, 
then, that this 
inappropriate, though characteristic and conventional way of 
representing feather flutings in the wings of copper figures, so 
natural when worked in shell, originated in the copying of such 
copper sheathings when severed from shells having similarly 
shaped incisions or perforations. The origin of yet other char- 
acteristics of the copper figures not easily accounted for other- 
wise may thus be readily enough explained. 

The inference is that, as to design, the copper art of the mound- 
builders was to a great extent derived directly from their shell 




Fig. 11.— Shell gorget engraved and carved to 
represent Man- Eagle of War. 
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art, and therefore that it was iis probably indigenous. This infer- 
ence is strengthened by an analysis of certain symbolic tokens, 
or signs of special mythic concepts, to be seen in the figures as 
portrayed on both copper and shell. 

By examining Figs. 3, 9, 10, and 11, it may be seon that they 
all repeesent one thing, the Eagle God, either in his simple or 
animal form, but with the mark of " doom " or " war " on his 
face (Fig. 3), or else as the Giant " Man-Eagle of War " (Figs, 
9, 10, and 11). In all of these figures of the Eagle War God, 
whether as Eagle Man (Fig. 3, Illinois) or as Man-Eagle (Fig, 
10, Geoi^a), the "strong 
feather," or " thumbnail 
plume " — which " cuts 
the breaths" of the 
fiercest demons or 
'■cleaves the strongest 
storm-wind" — this 
plume is as prominent- 
ly represented at the 
shoulders or outer bends 
of the wings as it is 
over the wings of the 
comparatively modern 
shield-painting of the 
Zui\i sky god A'-tchi-a- 
la'-lo-pa or the "flint- 
Fi.i. 12.^shell e.it,Tavi.iK i>.-obably repre- ^-inged " JIan-Eagle of 
Hfiiting (iod of the Tw.) Winds. ,,, , .. t-, , 

" War and the Thunder- 

bolt. (Fig. 13) This, then, is a distinctive Indian characteristic' 
since it may be oliserved in the paintings or other delinea- 
tions of eagles (but not of other birds), maile also by members 
of several other Indian tribes; hence it serves to identify the 
composite hnman-eaglc figures in the mound-builder specimens 
with the simpler eagle figure of the same series. In the latter 
also (Fig. 3) is an ei^ually characteristic representation, that of 
the " umbilical " or " anal mark " (or sign of the " power of the 
bowels," as it would be called by the Zunis). By this the figure 
was made not merely an effigy of the eagle, but also an amulet 
or fetich of him as being a god, for it was supposed (for obvious 
reasons) that his figure was thereby endowe<l with the power of 
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continuing the life it gained from the food of sacrifice and slain 
enemies.* 

In the semi-anthropomorphic man-eagle figures, however, this 
mark is invariably replaced by the loin-cloth, the equivalent 
human symbol of virility or manhood, as in Figs. 9, 10, 11, and 
12. This also accords with the ideas and usage of the^present 
Zuni and other Indian tribes. 

But perhaps the most pronounced, certainly the most con- 
clusive evidence of the mythic and sacred character of these 
man-eagle figures is found in the fact that each is represented 
with a mask, the symbol of "transformation," held in the hand 
(Figs. 10 and 11), to symbolize the act of transformation from 
eagle form into human form or vice versa, the mystic power of 
which these gods were regarded as possessing. 

In further proof that this was the meaning intended by the 
portrayal of these masks in the figures, reference may be made 
to the simpler eagle form (Fig. 3). Although his cheek is painted 
with the zigzag " swift line of tears," denoting the sudden doom 
he as a god of war is able to cause, and although the line of 
'* detachment " crosses his neck to signify his power to change, 
yet he bears no mask, being as yet tmtransformed ; nor are the 
contending man-eagles (Fig. 9) shown as carrying masks in their 
hands, but would be found represented as wearing them were 
we able to see their faces (unfortunately destroyed), since they 
were depicted as already transformed for mortal conflict.f 

*Thiif? Ziifii effigies of the animal gods — the fetiches of war and the 
chase— are supplied with this mark or with the symbol of the heart, or 
with both, to make them potent or open for them their " passage-way of 
life." The ornamental bands encircling the tops and bases of their food 
and water vessels are also left slightly open or spaced, on account of a 
similar animistic conception of them. 

1 1 would call attention to the fact that these interpretations, while due 
to the exercise of "imagination," are not fiinciful. They represent real 
Indian concepts, well known to me through having myself been re<iuired 
to perform, according to elaborate ritual and fonnula?, the ceremonial of 
transformation (or exchange of my spirit person) and other like symbolic 
acts founded upon identical concepts ; for it is held by these and other 
advanced Indians that the dancer in the sacred dramas, after having his 
face properly painted (see Figs. 10, 11, 12, and 18), can change or trans- 
form his personality by simply putting on or taking off his mask, usually 
with the left or non-combative hand, as in th<^se. 

15 
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The bearing of these observations on the question as to whether 
or not the copper and shell arts of the mound-builders, both in 
design and workmanship, were indigenous, is important. They 
show conclusively, I think, that both arts were Indian, and that 
both were North American Indian. 

Thus; some of the copper works may be as ancient as the 
fondest romanticist could wish, or on the contrary (and some of 
them probably are), as modern as the days of De Soto ; but, 
whether ancient or recent, they are of Indian origin and neither 
Oriental, as some have claimed, nor European, as others have 
naturally been led to infer by the very high degree of workman- 
ship they exhibit and by certain supposedly analogous art traits. 
I think it has been shown by the foregoing "experimental 
study " that the beauty and finish of the finest of these speci- 
mens might readily have been produced by the mound-builders. 
I also believe that the designs themselves have been accounted 
for as pertaining equally to a native, very old, as well as to a 
more recent indigenous technical art, and as being specifically 
Indian in respect to both mythic motive and the conventional 
or artistic expression thereof. 

The only figure in the series which seemingly exhibite marked 
European traits is that of the eagle; but this also exhibits, 
as I have shown, very significant characteristics of North 
American Indian art, and, as indicated by the scallops of the 
wing feathers, belongs to the very old native family of Man- 
Eagles. The bilateral symmetryof this specimen, so suggestive 
of the heraldic '* eagle displayed " {Vaigle eploye)^ is explained 
as a technologic feature, the result of pattern tracing ; while the 
" regard " of the bird, the turn of his beak toward the left, is decid- 
edly unheraldic ; for all charges, on or of!' of European armorial 
shields, must " regard the dexter side." Finally, the treatment 
of the legs and claws of this and other copper eagles also appears 
heraldic ; but while unusual as an Indian mode of treatment in 
painted figures, it is nevertheless Indian ; for example, the Zufiis, 
the ancient Saladenos and the modern Haidas, managed the legs 
and claws of eagle and composite eagle figures made " in the 
flat " (or cut out of hide, thin wood or slate") in almost precisely 
the same manner.* 



* Several questions arise in tliis connection, among them being: 1. 
If the hammered or sheet copper articles found almost universally in 
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There is one characteristic of the composite human-eagle fig- 
ures which raises the latter, artistically, but not conceptionally, 
above anything else of the kind in native American art. The 
Man-eagles are provided with arms as well as wings, as were 
those of Assyria, Egypt, and Europe ; but this does not prove 
the designs of them to have been either Oriental or European in 
origin. It simply demonstrates the artistic capacity of those 
who fashioned them. The conception was a well-established 
Indian idea.* 



the mounds wore of Euro])ean origin, why is it that ofl«^copper objects, 
l)ein^ cheaper, more readily made and duplicated by European arti- 
sans, and more suitable for certain purposes than if made in the flimsy 
eheet-copi)er form, are never, so far as I know, found in the mounds- 
even heavier work, celts, etc., being hammered, not cast? 2. Was there 
an artisan of the sixteenth or seventeenth centurv who could or wouid 
have grasped so thoroughly the special Indian spirit of art as displayed in 
these composite specimens? I find that I cannot reproduce them faith- 
fully unless I recognize just what they expressed, and at least /nw/i them 
with primitive tools. I can copy them otherwise, but my copies are 
easily distinguishable by marks that only the greatest care can eliminate. 
3. The mound-builders had already waned when De Soto reached the 
Mississippi. He and others saw descendants of them who were still 
building mounds, it is true, but they were comparatively few. Hence 
we can exi)ect to find only in comparatively few of the ty^iical mounds 
any trace of European art, whereas these shell and copper figurt^s are 
found far and wide. I am here, be it understood, considering evidence 
as to the date and chanu^ter of these works in copjK^r and shell rather 
than as to the date of the decadence of the typical mound-builders, which 
latter event, I believe, may not necessarily have taken place very long 
prior to the discovery. 

*For example, ZuftLs have certainly not borrowed their idea of the 
Whirlwind God ; yet they clearly conceive of him as a being who wears 
the face of an eagle, has the l)ody, anns, hands, and legs of a man, the claw- 
feet, wings, and tail of a vulture, the feathers of which are filled with " flint 
sand.'* Yet when a native artist paints this composite monster, he gives 
him wings and tail, but no arms and hands (as in Fig. 13). He will tell 
you that the God, when flying (in which chanicteristic act he is always 
depicted), ** has to use his hands and arms to help flap his wings withal ; " 
but the plain fact of it is that the Zuiii is not so good an artist as was the 
mound-builder. One of their hest decorators once attempted to draw for 
my e<lification an angel like the cherubim l)elonging to the old Franciscan 
church of his pueblo. He strove hard to separate the arms from the 
wings (as he remembered having seen them separated in the statue), hut 
ended by depicting them laid along the tops of the outspread wings. 
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The presence of certain ornate designs in the Moorehead col- 
lection, which seem at first " too good " to be Indian, are in 
form neither different from nor better than excised plates of 
mica of undoubted antiquity from the mines of the Carolinas. 
The presence in the same collection of certain seemingly Oriental 
symbolic figures may be explained as perfectly natural indige- 
nous growths. Such is the decorated Swastica cross, which, in 
cruder form among the Havasupais, Pimas, ancient Pueblos, 
and Mexicans, simply symbolized the four winds and directions 

in one as the ** all-wind " 
sign. It was derived 
from the earlier symbol 
of the cross of the four 
directions, inclosed by a 
circle or square, which 
in turn symbolized the 
horizon, or the four hor- 
izons. When this was 
made open at the four 
corners " to let the winds 
it became the 




in 



)) 



Swastica or world-wind 
symbol. 

The art displayed in 
Ficj. 13.-Zaili shield pamted with repre- these mound-builder 
sentation of the flint-plumed God of War . _a • i 

and the Thunderbolt. specimens certainly re- 

sembles that of Mexico 
and Central America. This resemblance is not detailed and 
may be adventitious,* or it may, to a slight extent, indicate 



* An illustration of this may be seen in the engraving on a shell gorget 
from Missouri (Fig. 12), which represents, apparently, a God of the 
Winds— perhaps of the Two Winds, or good and evil breath— and is more 
or less like a Mexican figure ; but this resemblance is merely superficial. 
As would \ye the case in a Zuni representation of the Dawn-God blowing 
the wind of the morning dew through a flute with a flaring gourd-shell 
mouth, so this personage is shown as if blowing through a somewhat simi- 
lar instmment. In the mouth of his mask, or '* double," is seen another 
of these, on the tube of which is cut the zigzag line of swiftness ; while in 
his hand he carries as a baton or perhaps a thunder-mace, what appears to 
be a third, with the stem marked diagonally, or twisted to represent force or 
violence. If tliis were a Mexican or Central American figure the wind 
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derivation from one or the other of these countries by the 
mound-builders themselves. There is no inherent improba- 
bility in this. Mayas and other Central American peoples 
were waning when Hernandez de Cordova first penetrated 
their territory, as the mound-builders were waning when 
De Soto crossed the Mississippi ; yet in Central America, in 
the sixteenth century, city-builders still lived, as descendants 
of the mound-building peoples were still building mounds in 
the time of De Soto ; and these latter were noteworthy voyagers 
in canoes, had some silver, more pearls, and abundant copper. 
Being such expert navigators in canoes, the enormous size of 
which astonished the Spanish adventurers and was known even 
to the far-away Pueblos, could they not well have visited southern 
peoples and given to them, quite as likely as taken from them, 
art forms ? 

The art of the mound-builders is in many details quite as 
like that of the northwest coast as it is like that of the south. 
In other points the similarity is greater, that is, more general, 
as the clay trenchers (which are obvious survivals of wooden 
trenchers extremely like those of the northwest coast) and nu- 
merous incised bone tubes will bear witness. How is this to be 
explained ? By the theory of independent development, which 
is probable, or by a theory of common derivation or descent — 
alike of some of the Mexican peoples and of some of the mound- 
builder peoples — which is only possible ? Yet there are con- 
siderations of import in answer to this question, but they belong 
even less to an experimental study of primitive copper- working 
than does the latter or analytic half of this paper. 

would be shown by comma-, flame-, or cloud-shaped marks issuing from 
the mouth of the individual. Again, unlike the Mexican and Central 
American figures, but typical of other delineations of the mound-builders 
(Fig. 10), this character wears at his hip a pouch, decked with bosses and 
plates of copper. All of his other accouterments, too, —copper ear-buttons, 
the copper crest or comb over his mask, etc., — are crude, but characteristic 
representations of articles found buried and similarly associated with the 
dead, in mounds from Ohio to the Gulf, articles as distinctive of the 
mound-builder Indians bs the elaborate plume-dresses, obsidian-spiked 
war-clubs, and the th rowing-sticks of Mexican figures are of the Aztecs. 
On the whole, this art of the mound-builders seems sufficiently self- 
centered to stand by itself as well as better-known arts of other ethnic 
areas of the continent. 
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Legends of the Micmacs. By the Rev, Silas Tertlm Rand, Z). i)., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Wellesley Philological Publications. Neiv York 
and London : Longmans, Gh'een ct* Co. \_Boston, N. Wilson & Co.^, 
189i, 8°, xlvi, i52 pp. 

The compiler of this collection is the late Dr. Rand, for forty 
years a missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, 
and author of a dictionary of the language and of numerous 
other works relating to that tribe. The Micmacs are the eastern- 
most tribe of the Algonquian stock, and although still retaining 
most of their primitive habits, their mental life has been strongly 
influenced by three centuries of contact with French Catholic 
priests and fishermen, a fact which becomes apparent as soon 
as we examine the legends. 

As a contribution to aboriginal mythology the book is a griev- 
ous disappointment. As a warning to ethnologists it is an 
unqualified success. It might seem, at first thought, that a 
scholarly man who had lived in intimate acquaintance with a 
tribe of Indians until he spoke the language almost as his 
mother tongue might be able, when he set about it, to give us 
such an account of their myths and traditions as would possess 
some scientific value. The book shows, however, an utter in- 
ability to discriminate between the true and the false, and a com- 
plete ignorance of the aboriginal range of thought, with the 
result that we find the Arabian Nights and Grimm's Fairy Tales 
given as Micmac legends. The same mistake was made by 
Father Petitot, who publishes the story of *^ Brother Lustig" as 
one of a volume of Indian tales, although it contains not a single 
aboriginal idea. Like other children, Indians are fond of stories, 
and readily learn and repeat anything in that line that strikes 
their fancy. They have been learning fairy stories from French 
voyageurs and Highland trappers for at least two centuries, and 
have had descri])tions of heaven and hell, of angels and devils, for 
as long a period. There is probably today not a tribe on the 
continent that has not assimilated some of this material, but 
when we compare this collection by the Rev. Rand with the 
Pawnee and Blackfoot tales of such an investigator as Dr. Grin- 
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nell the difference between the genuine and the borrowed is at 
once evident. 

The author himself, in his introduction, unconsciously shows 
us how these " white man stories " come among the Indians 
and how direct is the line of descent. His first instructor in the 
language was a Frenchman " who had lived among the Indians 
nearly all his life and could talk both French and Micmac very 
fluently." This man's father had been a French sailor who had 
drifted to Nova Scotia. " The son lived among the Micmacs, 
married one of them, and translated his name, Joseph Ruisseaux, 
into Joseph Brooks. He rendered me great service in mastering 
the Micmac language, and it was from his lips that I first 
learned of the wonderful legends that, after confirmation by 
many old Indians, I subsequently gave to the world." 

Then he goes on to tell us genuine Indian stories of Glooscap, 
of Kitpooseagunow, and other aboriginal gods and heroes, stories 
which are full of interest and value to the ethnologist, but which 
are so mixed up with such tales as *' The Prince and the Peasant 
Girl " and "The King's Daughter and the Man Servant " that it 
is hardly worth while to try to separate Micmac from missionary. 
Several times, indeed, he seems to have his doubts, but his final 
verdict is always for the stories. For instance, he gives us " The 
Prince and the Peasant Girl," which begins : 

*' There was once a king who had two sons and one daughter. 
He lived in a large town and had many fine horses, many serv- 
ants, and seven donkeys. He was in the habit of driving out in 
his carriage and taking his queen and three children with him ; 
but when he did so he took, instead of horses, the seven donkeys 
to draw the carriage." Of this he says : " While it relates to 
the white people, it bears unmistakable marks of Indian author- 
ship. First, the king is supposed to have a neighbor king, so 
near that his son could go and bring his bride home in one day ; 
second, the king's business is supposed to be to look after the 
poor and to see that they are well supplied with seed potatoes ; 
third, it does not seem to have occurred to the author of the story 
that the poor peasant girl's education and previous training 
would be likely to appear occasionally and reveal her humble 
birth. All this is as natural as possible, as exhibiting the con- 
sciousness of the untutored Indian." (!) 

The story of** The Magical Food, Belt, and Flute" starts out: 
'* There was once a king who owned a large farm in the neigh- 
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borhood of the town where he resided ; the farm was cultivated 
by a man who paid rent for it to the king." The man dies, the 
rent comes due, with no money to pay it, so the widow " con- 
cludes to select one of the finest cows and sends the boy off to 
market to sell it." He admits that this story " has a tinge of 
modernism about it," but because the stupid boy turns out to 
be a hero he concludes that there is '* an unmistakable Indian 
stamp to the story. Their legends delight in making tiny, in- 
significant things perform great wonders." Is it possible he 
never heard of Tom Thumb ? 

The book contains many good things and is interesting 
throughout, but is of little scientific value except to the ethnol- 
ogist already sufficiently familiar with the subject to be able to 
sift the material. James Mooney. 



The Land of Poco Tlempo. By Charles F. Lumviis. New York : 
Charles Sci<bner's Som, 1893, 8^, xii, 310 pp., 38 ill. $2.50. 

Any one who has visited the extreme Southwest will at once 
identify with it the name of this new book — the *' Land of 
Pretty Soon ; " or, as Mr. Lummis also aptly terms it, " The 
National Rip Van Winkle — the United States which is not 
United States." The writings of Mr. Lummis are doing a great 
good by affording the general student of the history and eth- 
nology of the Southwest a more correct solution of this " Great 
American Mystery" than he could otherwise gain, divorced 
from the many popular fallacies with which most of the litera- 
ture on this region is so replete. Fortunately for the author, 
in his scientific work he has been under the tutelage of Bande- 
lier, to whom he alludes as the founder of the new school of 
American archeology, *' for science is but little the richer for the 
peckings of others at this field." 

The Land of Poco Tiempo is well described. '* * Lo ' who 
is not poor " is the title of a chapter devoted to the Pueblo 
Indians, '^ the most striking ethnologic figure in our America 
to-day. . . . He is the one racial man who enjoys two reli- 
gions, irreconcilable yet reconciled ; two currencies, millenniums 
apart in the world's ripening ; two sets of tools as far asunder 
as the Stone Age from the locomotive ; two sets of laws, one 
coeval with Confucius and the other with the Supreme Court; 
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two languages that preceded us, and two names, whereof the 
one we hear was ratified by the sacrament of Christian baptism, 
while the other, whereby he goes among his own, was sealed 
upon his infant lips with the spittle of a swart godfather at a 
pagan feast." Poverty, he argues, is quite unknown to the 
Pueblos, for these villagers own silver, coral, and turquois orna- 
ments alone to the value of $100,000. 

In '* The City in the Sky " he describes Acoraa, probably the 
only pueblo of New Mexico standing on the site it occupied 
when the Spaniards first found their way into New Mexico. In 
a chapter on the " Penitent Brothers " he tells of the New 
Mexican offspring of an old Spanish Franciscan order whose 
members resort to self-flagellation and even crucifixion for pen- 
ance, and although both church and state have endeavored to 
abolish this survival of the order, they still maintain their 
fanatic practices. Some of the performances of the Penitentes 
have been witnessed and photographed by Mr. Lummis. 

'* The Chase of the Chongo " describes the ceremonial game 
of the kicked stick ; the " Wanderings of Cochiti " relates in a 
thoroughly interesting way the successive shiftings of the Queres 
inhabitants of Cochiti before Coronado came in the middle of 
the sixteenth centurv. 

The Southwestern nomad is allotted two chapters: "The 
Apache Warrior " and '* On the Trail of the Renegades." None 
of the papers will prove of greater interest to the folk-lorist 
than the chapter on New Mexican folk-songs. 

Each Pueblo has its patron saint in the Catholic church, to 
whose honor the appropriate day of the calendar is set .apart 
for the performance of ceremonies " contrived to do homage 
to the 8anto and to all the pagan Trues at one fell swoop." 
Chapter X, "A Day with the Saints," describes their ceremonies 
as witnessed by the author at various pueblos. The concluding 
article, " The Cities That Were Forgotten," is probably still fresh 
in the minds of many of the readers of Scribner''s, and we are 
pleased to see it here in rnore permanent form. In this chapter 
the myth of the " Gran Quivira," which Bandelier has so com- 
pletely exploded, is carefully and accurately related. 

Altogether the volume, from the popular point of view, is the 
best that has yet been published on our Southwest. It is ))eau- 
tifuUy printed, and its numerous excellent illustrations are from 
photographs by the author. F. W. IIodge. 

16 
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borhood of the town where he resided ; the farm was cultivated 
by a man who paid rent for it to the king.'' The man dies, the 
rent comes due, with no money to pay it, so the widow " con- 
cludes to select one of the finest cows and sends the boy off to 
market to sell it." He admits that this story " has a tinge of 
modernism about it/' but because the stupid boy turns out to 
be a hero he concludes that there is '* an unmistakable Indian 
stamp to the story. Their legends delight in making tiny, in- 
significant things perform great wonders." Is it possible he 
never heard of Tom Thumb ? 

The book contains many good things and is interesting 
throughout, but is of little scientific value except to the ethnol- 
ogist already sufficiently familiar with the subject to be able to 
sift the material. James Mooney. 
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identify with it the name of this new book — the " Land of 
Pretty Soon ; " or, as Mr. Lummis also aptly terms it, " The 
National Rip Van Winkle — the United States which is not 
United States." The writings of Mr. Lummis are doing a great 
good by affording the general student of the history and eth- 
nology of the Southwest a more correct solution of this " Great 
American Mystery " than he could otherwise gain, divorced 
from the many popular fallacies with w^hich most of the litera- 
ture on this region is so replete. Fortunately for the author, 
in his scientific work he has been under the tutelage of Bande- 
lier, to whom he alludes as the founder of the new school of 
American archeology, *' for science is but little the richer for the 
peckings of others at this field." 

The Land of Poco Tiempo is well described. ***Lo' who 
is not poor " is the title of a chapter devoted to the Pueblo 
Indians, ** the most striking ethnologic figure in our America 
to-day. . . . He is the one racial man who enjoys two reli- 
gions, irreconcilable yet reconciled ; two currencies, millenniums 
apart in the world's ripening ; two sets of tools as far asunder 
as the Stone Age from the locomotive ; two sets of laws, one 
coeval with Confucius and the other with the Supreme Court ; 
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two languages that preceded us, and two names, whereof the 
one we hear was ratified by the sacrament of Christian baptism, 
while the other, whereby he goes among his own, was sealed 
upon his infant lips with the spittle of a swart godfather at a 
pagan feast." Poverty, he argues, is quite unknown to the 
Pueblos, for these villagers own silver, coral, and turquois orna- 
ments alone to the value of $100,000. 

In '* The City in the Sky " he describes Acoma, probably the 
only pueblo of New Mexico standing on the site it occupied 
when the Spaniards first found their way into New Mexico. In 
a chapter on the ** Penitent Brothers "he tells of the New 
Mexican offspring of an old Spanish Franciscan order whose 
members resort to self-flagellation and even crucifixion for pen- 
ance, and although both church and state have endeavored to 
abolish this survival of the order, they still maintain their 
fanatic practices. Some of the performances of the Penitentes 
have been witnessed and photographed by Mr. Lummis. 

'* The Chase of the Chongo " describes the ceremonial game 
of the kicked stick ; the " Wanderings of Cochitl " relates in a 
thoroughly interesting way the successive shiftings of the Queres 
inhabitants of Cochiti before Coronado came in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

The Southwestern nomad is allotted two chapters: "The 
Apache Warrior " and ** On the Trail of the Renegades." None 
of the papers will prove of greater interest to the folk-lorist 
than the chapter on New Mexican folk-songs. 

Each Pueblo has its patron saint in the Catholic church, to 
whose honor the appropriate day of the calendar is set apart 
for the performance of ceremonies " contrived to do homage 
to the santo and to all the pagan Trues at one fell swoop." 
Chapter X, "A Day with the Saints," describes their ceremonies 
as witnessed by the author at various pueblos. The concluding 
article, " The Cities That Were Forgotten," is probably still fresh 
in the minds of many of the readers of Scrlhner\s, and we are 
pleased to see it here in rnore permanent form. In this chapter 
the myth of the " Gran Quivira," which Bandelier has so com- 
pletely exploded, is carefully and accurately related. 

Altogether the volume, from the popular point of view, is the 
best that has yet been published on our Southwest. It is beau- 
tifully printed, and its numerous excellent illustrations are from 
photographs by the author. F. W. Hodge. 
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The Native Caleadar of Central America and Mexico. By Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton. Philadelphia^ 1893, pp. 59, 8vo. 

As Dr. Brinton announced to the public, in his introduction 
to the ** Annals of the Cakchiquels," that he " proposed in a 
future work to discuss the methods of reckoning time in use in 
Central America," we presume the work with the above title, 
which has just appeared, is the fulfillment of that promise. 

Dr. Brinton is better equipped with material for this investi- 
gation than any other person, and his work was received with 
the hope that we should find therein the solution of some of 
the troublesome problems relating to this Calendar. Although, 
like all his works, the book contains much that is valuable and 
interesting, a careful examination results almost in a feel- 
ing of disappointment. It is probable that he and Dr. Seler 
have together made the most that is possible out of the linguistic 
and historical materials ; if so,. we are forced to the conclusion 
that the solution will only be reached when further advance has 
been made in the interpretation of the hieroglyphic writing, a 
branch of the subject upon which Dr. Brinton does not enter. 

The scope of the work, which is based chiefly on linguistic 
material, may be indicated by the following headings : " (ieo- 
graphical extension of the Calendar system ; Mathematical basis 
of the ('alendar; Where did it originate; Analysis of the day 
and month names; Symbolism of the day names; and General 
symbolic significance of the Calendar." 

In his explanation of the names of the days he follows sub- 
stantially the same method of reasoning as that adopted by Dr. 
Seler in his paper on the same subject, though the conclusion 
reached in reference to the individual names is not always the 
same. However, they agree in concluding that the correspond- 
ing names of the different calendars were intended to express 
substantially the same idea; hence that they had a common 
origin. This conclusion appears to be justified «as to a majority 
of the names; but the relation in some cases is made out by 
aj)parently circuitous inter])retations. 

It seems rather singular that Dr. Brinton, who is inclined to 
the belief that the Calendar originated with the " ancient branch 
of the Mayan stock, who inhabited the present states of Chiapas 
and Tabasco," should be so largely influenced in his definition 
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of the Maya names by the signification of the Zapotec and 
Nahuatl names. This, however, is probably due to the fact 
that the signification of the latter is better known than that of 
the former. 

In one or two places where reference is made to Dr. Seler's 
opinions, they do not appear to be correctly given. Under the 
*' Fifth Da}'," Chicchan, he states that ** Dr. Seler says that ' un- 
doubtedly ' it means * a sign marked [mark?] or taken [token ?].' 
To give this sense it would have to be read check.'''* Yet this 
author in his paper* derives the name from Can, *^ serpent," and 
Chiy Chii, " mouth, to bite," thus interpreting the day name by 
'' biting serpent." We may also remark that Henderson (MS. 
Lexicon) gives Chicul, ** sign, mark, ceremony, token ; " and as a 
verb, " to mark, show, sign." 

Under the " Ninth Day," Muhtc, he refers to the same author 
as follows : " The Tzental and Maya Mala and Malac are from 
the radical mal, to heap up, to pile up ; which evidently cannot 
refer to the * gathering together of waters,' as Dr. Seler suggests, 
but rather to the heaping up of the clouds in the sky." Dr. 
Seler does suggest that we may conceive here the idea of a " gath- 
ering of waters," but it is evident from what follows that he 
alludes to the gathering in the heavens, from which the rain 
descends, which is precisely the same idea as that suggested by 
Dr. Brinton. 

The analysis of the month names is brief, and, so far as it 
relates to those of the Maya Calendar, is based upon the theory 
that they refer chiefly to the religious ceremonies and festivals 
observed at certain seasons. While it is true that they are 
radically different from those in use among other tribes of this 
stock, it is doubtful whether the method of their derivation 
could have been so totally different from that by which the 
names of the months of other calendars were obtained, as this 
theory implies. The names of the latter, in regard to which 
Dr. Brinton furnishes some new and valuable data, appear to 
refer to certain natural phenomena, agricultural operations, the 
seasons when certain animals are most plentiful, when certain 
flowers bloom or fruits ripen, etc. This is precisely what we 
should expect, and hence hesitate to accept a theory of wide 
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variation in one of the tribes without stronger evidence. From 
the study of the month symbols found in the Dresden Codex, I 
am inclined to believe their interpretation will show that the 
Maya month names have been derived, as a rule, in the same 
way as those of other tribes. 

It is to be regretted that the author has failed to give us the 
evidence on which he bases his conclusion that the Quiche- 
Cakchiquel calendar followed the four-year system, having four 
" year-bearers '' as the other calendars. If, as he has shown us 
in the "Annals," ^' every year ends on a day, ^A," it would seem 
impossible, if the days followed one another in proper order, 
that the years could begin with different days ; nor will the fact 
that the closing day was numerically three less than that of the 
preceding aid in the adjustment. 

The closing section of the paper brings clearly before us the 
goal which the author strives to reach, and leaves the inference 
that his analyses, as we would naturally expect, have been influ- 
enced to some extent by his theory of the scope and object of 
the calendar system. This theor}'^ he briefly summarizes as 
follows : " That it was intended to cover the career of human 
life from the time of birth until death at an old age : " in other 
words, that it is an outlining or symbolic representation of the 
twenty steps into which Dr. Brinton conceives the natives 
arranged the single human life. " In the twenty headings 
under which the agencies which influence human life were 
arranged, the ancient seers believed," etc., are the words with 
which he begins his final paragraph. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Brinton for this contribution to 
the subject of the '' Native Calendar " of Mexican and Central 
American tribes, but we are forced to the conclusion that more 
material progress in the solution of the problem will not be 
made until the written characters and time symbols have been 
deciphered. 

Note. — I think it possible the calendar may yet be traced to 
Polynesia. There is strong evidence pointing that way. 

Cyrus Thomas. 
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NOTB8 AND NBW8. 

The La Plata Museum Expedition in the Ancient Cal- 
cHAQUi Country, Argentina. — Few regions in America, where 
once an indigenous civilization flourished, are less known than 
that of the Calchaquis,*^uilraes, and cognate tribes. Although 
the Incas once extended their power and influence over this 
vast country, it cannot be asserted with absolute certainty that 
Calchaqui culture was only an offshoot of that of Peru. To col- 
lect an abundance of material and facts tending to solve the 
question of alleged affinity between the two cultures was the 
object which led the Director of the La Plata Museum, Dr. Fran- 
cisco P. Moreno, to organize an expedition early in 1893. At 
the same time geographical and geological explorations formed 
a part of the program. The scientific staff" of the expedition 
consisted of Dr. Moreno, Captain G. Lange, civil engineer, F. 
Bovio, and R. Hauthal, geologist, and two assistants. I myself, 
on returning from Polynesia, being appointed curator of the 
I^a Plata Museum, had the privilege of joining the expedition. 
Being more particularly in charge of the archeological section 
of the expedition, my reconnaissances and excavations extended 
over a large tract of mountainous country, situated in the prov- 
inces of Catamarca, Tucuman, and Salta, from the capital of 
Catamarca southward to Payogast^ northward. Traveling in 
those regions offers fewer facilities than in the southwest of the 
United States, and, taking into consideration the few months 
employed in field-work, the collections made by the expedition 
were large and important. 

Pottery in a great variety of size, form, and ornament is espe- 
cially abundant in this region, but the stone and bone imple- 
ments, copper disks, bells, and ornaments, stone fetiches, textile 
fabrics, and human skulls and skeletons, though less in number, 
are efjually valuable. Several ruins were surveyed and many 
petrographs copied. All this material, added to that which the 
Museum already possessed, forms an archeological collection of 
objects and data quite unique. 

As I have had the rare advantage of seeing in situ the remains 
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of American indigenous culture at its extreme limits — in the 
southwestern United States and in northwestern Argentina — I 
was enabled to find several parallels between the Shiwian or 
Zunian culture and that of the Calchaquis. I extract from my 
summary report to the Director the following passages, which 
may serve to illustrate these parallels : 

The civilization of the Calchaquis is essentially what Mr. 
Frank H. Gushing called very properly a '* desert culture." The 
great similarity of physical conditions of the two countries 
seems to have caused a similarity in products of human activity, 
and may have influenced the mythico-religious and sociological 
institutions. 

As among the Shiwians (and in ancient Peru) we find here 
the septenary system of disposition of towns ; most probably 
ritualistic ))etrographs on sites which clearly indicate former 
sacrificial caves ; stone fetiches closely resembling those found 
in the ruins of the Salado and Gila river valleys, Arizona, and the 
fetiches still in use among the Zunis ; small ornamented slabs of 
stone, almost identical with the slates in use among the medi- 
cine priests of the ancient and present Shiwians. Although the 
form of Calchaqui pottery is generally different from that of 
the ancient and modern Shiwians in color and decoration, evi- 
dently symbolic or ideographic, there are many analogies. 

I have often found funeral vessels of earthenware, containing 
the remains of children, with round holes at the bottom or on 
the side, or cracks, which cannot be explained otherwise than 
by admitting that the Calchaquis practiced the same custom as 
the Shiwians of ** killing " their pottery, for the reasons explained 
by Mr. Cushing. No evidence of cremation or of pyral mounds, 
however, was found. Double and multiple burials, on the con- 
trary, are as frequent among the Calchaqui ruins as among those 
of the ancient Shiwians. 

Turcjuoises and sea-shells seem to have been as highly esteemed 
by the Calchaquis as by the ancient people of the Southwest. 
Necklaces of these materials were frequently found in graves. 
Most of the axes and other stone imj)lements of the two peoples 
are absolutely identical. 

The Calchaquis possessed a wholly indigenous knowledge of 
metallurgic art, which, however, was much more developed than 
that of the Shiwians. It is probable, however, that in this re- 
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spect the Peruvians taught the Calchaquis their superior art 
and workmanship. 

It is a pity that in the Calehaqui region there exists no living 
remnant with a knowledge of the rites and lore of the ancient 
people, as in the Southwest where the Zufiis and other Pueblos 
survive. There are descendants, it is true, of the ancient Cal- 
chaquis and Quilme, but they are all christianized and hispan- 
ised, hardly acknowledging to be Indians. The greater part died 
gallantly in battle against the Spaniards or were captured and 
transported as slaves. 

It is to be hoped that the vast collections of Caleb aqui an- 
tiquities in the La Plata Museum may find a historian as worthy 
and able as their importance requires. The La Plata collection 
could furnish to men like Messrs. Holmes and Cushing material 
for studies as profound and suggestive as they have already de- 
voted to the antiquities of Chiriqui, Peru, and the Pueblos. 

Dr. H. TEN Kate. 



Ethnologic Reports from Hungary is the name of an in- 
teresting magazine edited in Budapest by Prof. Dr. Anton Herr- 
mann and Ludwig Katona. The object of this periodical is to 
diffuse information regarding the racial and ethnic peculiarities 
of the Magyaric and other nations inhabiting Hungary and such 
neighboring countries as show ethnic affinities with the Hun- 
garian people : Poles, Russians, and the rest of the Slavs ; then 
Turks, Woguls, Finns, etc. But no people of Europe is ex- 
cluded from its columns, whenever sketches of ethnographic im- 
port are presented. It is written in German, with the title: 
" Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, zugleich Anzeiger der 
Gesellschaft fiir die Volkerkunde Ungarns." It first appeared 
in quarto size, but has been reduced to the more handy octavo 
since 1891, four fascicles having been issued since that year. 
Some of the more important articles are as follows : Albanese 
people in Slavonia; Right and Wrong; Among Woguls and 
Ostjaks ; Cosmogony of the Woguls ; Magyar popular ballads ; 
Spanish colonies in Hungary ; Punch and Judy in Turkey ; 
C'hildren's games in Transsylvania ; Italian songs from Fiume; 
On Hungarian Gypsies ; Diluvial man in Hungary ; The Saxons 
of Transylvania ; A Bosnian Guslar-scmg : *' King Mathias and 
Peter Gereb." A. S. Gatschet. 
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Beliefs Concerning Rattlesnake Bites. — Many newspaper 
reports are annually circulated to the effect that there had been 
discovered a veritable mountain doctor, versed in the mysteries 
of plants, and celebrated for his w onderful skill in curing rattle- 
snake bites, but that the remedy employed was preserved with 
the utmost secresy. 

Having consulted with such " mountain doctors " during a 
period of over twenty years, it has been discovered that they all 
employ various plants for all the ills that come under their ob- 
servation, but that few are really acknowledged as having reputed 
remedies for serpent bites. Nearly all of them place applica- 
tions of various kinds to the wound, consisting of poultices, etc., 
some even believing that the warm and bloody surface of a 
chicken cut in two will extract the poison. 

The plant used for this purpose, and the only one claimed by 
most to possess value, is the Saaicula marylandica, or sanicle, 
termed by the mountaineers "master-root," because it " masters 
the rattlesnake's bite." The fresh plant is bruised, boiled in 
milk, and applied to the wound, while a decoction is made with 
milk to be taken internally. Violent diaphoresis ensues, which 
may in reality have some effect toward expelling the secretions. 
I believe this to be the first time this matter has been openly 
mentioned, and a chemical and therapeutical examination of 
the plant might result in some practical good to the public. 

W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 



A Possible Constant of the Human Frame. — Once when 
making a design for a hand odometer, which is used for measur- 
ing distances in topographical surveying and which resembles a 
wheel-barrow, I measured the distance from the center of the 
closed hand to the floor of quite a number of men when stand- 
ing erect and in height varying from 4.2 to 6.3 feet. I found 
this distance practically the same for each. Therefore I arranged 
that the handles should be at a convenient height to grasp, and 
which was 2.5 feet. I can but presume that this fact has been 
noted and many such measurements taken. 

Gilbert Thompson. 
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TBCHNOOEOORAPH7, OR THE RELATION OF THE 
EARTH TO THE INDUSTRIES OF MANKIND.* 

BY OTIS TUFTON MASON. 



Definition of the Earth in this Connection. 

By technogeography is meant the study of the relationship 
between the earth and human arts and inventions. 

Anthropogeography is the consideration of the earth in its 
broad connections with the whole science of man, including his 
body and his mind, his arts, languages, social structures, philos- 
ophies and religions. Of this broader subject there are many 
subdivisions ; but at this time your attention will be directed to 
the activities of men as effected and affected by the earth, to 
which study the term technogeography is applied.f The arts of 
mankind have changed the face of nature, and some charming 
books have been written upon the subject of the earth as modi- 
fied by human action.J 



♦Annual address of the President of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, delivered January 30, 1894. 

t Ethnogeography would be the science of the relations of the earth and 
ita forces to the creation of the several races or kindreds of mankind ; 
Glossogeofpraphyt of the lanpjuages of mankind as eflfected or affected by 
the earth ; Mythogeography, of the relation of the earth to mythology ; 
Edhogeography, of the fine arts as born and nurtured by nature, and so on. 

JGeoi^^e P. Marsh: Man and Nature, N. Y., 18G4, Scribner. Arnold 
Guyot : The Earth and Man, Bost., 1865, Gould. But the father of this 
science is Karl Ritter, in Die Erdkunde im Verhiiltnisso zur Natur nnd 
Geschichte des Menschen, Berl., 1822-'59, 10 vols. 
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But now we are to trace out a few of the great industries of 
our race as they were provoked and developed by their terrestrial 
environment ; in short, human actions as they were shaped and 
modified by the earth. 

In this inquiry the earth as modifying human life includes the 
land surface down to the bottom of the deepest possible mine or 
artesian well or geological stratum ; all the aqueous mass — that 
is, every drop of water in the seas and out of them, for there is 
no telling when any drop may enter the circle of human agencies 
and ownerships; the circumambient air, every gallon of that 
aerial ocean which swathes the world and vitalizes all living 
things, the common carrier of clouds and birds, of health and 
disease, of music and perfumes, of industry and commerce. As 
modifying human conduct, as subject of preemption and mo- 
nopoly, not only the masses just mentioned are included, but 
motions and powers, even gravity, mechanical properties, physi- 
cal forces, chemical activities, vital phenomena of plants and 
animals, that may be covered by patents and their uses become 
a matter of legislation and diplomacy. 

Definition of Human Industries, 

The industries here discussed are chiefly the commonest trades 

and daily occupations of men, in which material substances and 

terrestrial forces are involved. However, as Mr. Spencer and 

other writers on dynamic anthropology well observe, even the 

most intellectual and spiritual activities of men have their 

operative side, their apparatus and sensible processes. The 

earth not only modifies the trades and crafts, but all human 

activities, however evoked. * 

1. In the first place, I ask you to remember that every action 

in every industry, in every climate, and every status of culture 

involves five substantial elements : t 

a. Raw materials in endless varieties and attributes. 

b. Motive power of man, beast, fire, air, water, gas, hard sub- 
stances, chemistry, electricity. 

*The reader cannot aflford to neglect a little book by Thomas Ewbank, 
entitled, " The World a Workshop ; or, The Physical Relationship of Man 
to the Earth." N. Y., 1855, Appleton. 

t These are in addition to the formal or intellectual cause, of Aristotle. 
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c. Tools and machinery, including both their manual or 
operative and their working parts and the mechanical powers 
involved. 

d. Processes, simple, complex, and compound — that is, single 
motion for single function, many movements for simple func- 
tion, many motions for many functions. 

e. Products ready to supply desires or give satisfaction or to 
enter as material into new series of changes. 

The progress of mankind means the greater and greater 
elaboration of these — more uses or functions for the same spe- 
cies of material furnished by the earth, more species of the 
earth's materials for each function or piece of work ; more uses 
for each form of power, and more forms of power involved in 
the same use ; more parts to the handle and working portion of 
the same tool, and more tools for the same operation; more 
movements or forms of motion in the same process and a greater 
variety of processes to compass the very same result ; more ele- 
ments or products of industry to gratify a single desire, and the 
creation of new and more exacting desires by the refinement of 
society. 

2. I beg you to hold in mind, secondly, the fact that all volun- 
tary human actions are carried on to satisfy wants or needs, 
bodily, mental, spiritual, social, beginning with the lowest ani- 
mal cravings and ending with the highest aspirations of the 
most exalted men ; also you must remember that these needs 
have been developed and organized by a larger and larger ac- 
quaintance with the earth and its resources. 

The order of arising of these wants, both in the child and in 
the race, have been for food, rest, shelter, clothing, defense. The 
order of intellectual wants was in the same lines. Each craving 
has grown from simplicity and monotony to variety and com- 
plexity, involving more activities in the same process, more and 
more varied mental processes in the same activity, ending with 
cooperative thinking of higher and higher order. * 

3. Remember, thirdly, that these industries for gratifying de- 
sires may be grouped into the following classes as regards the 
earth, together constituting a cycle and each involving the five 
elements before named : 

* Qf. Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, 1893, 2 vols. 
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a. Going to the earth for raw materials — fishing, hunting, 
gleaning, lumbering, mining. Some of these ma}' be enlarged 
by cultivation and domestication in order to stimulate the gen- 
erosity of the earth. 

b. Carrying, hauling, transporting, in any stage of manipula- 
tion, using the powers furnished by nature. 

c. Manufacturing, changing the physical, chemical, or vital 
form, or the size or shape, or combinations of materials for some 
useful end. 

d. Exchange, barter, buying, selling, with all the handling that 
is involved. In this there is a rude mimicry of the correlation 
and conservation of energy. 

e. Consumption, the storing and using up of the finished prod- 
uct, either to wear it out or to make it the raw material of another 
cycle of activities of the same kind. In brief, the sum of human 
industries is the arts of exploitation, cultivation, manufacture, 
transportation, commerce — extremely simple in primitive life, 
infinitely complicated and interlocked in civilization. The in- 
dustries of men, from this point of view, are the transformation 
of terrestrial materials, by means of terrestrial forces, according 
to processes of which the earth set the earliest examples, and all 
this to gratify human desires. 

The Earth as the Producer of Mankind. 

The earth is the mother of all mankind. Out of her came thev. 
Her traits, attributes, characteristics they have so thoroughly in- 
herited and imbibed that, from any doctrinal point of view re- 
garding the origin of the species, the earth may be said to have 
been created for men and men to have been created out of the 
earth. By her nurture and tuition they grow up and flourish, 
and folded in her bosom they sleep the sleep of death. 

The idea of the earth-mother is in every cosmogony. Nothing 
is more beautiful in the range of mythology than the conception 
of Demeter with Persephone, impersonating the maternal earth, 
rejoicing in the perpetual return of her daughter in spring, and 
mourning over her departure in winter to Hades.* 

*See also Hill, Genetic Philosophy, N. Y., 1893, Macmillan, and the 
teachings of Max Muller's school in the interpretation of Aryan mythol- 
ogy. 
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The human race is put into relation with all bodies through 
gravitation, with all mineral, vegetal, and animal substances 
through the laws of physics and chemistry ; with the vegetal 
and the animal kingdom through the additional phenomena 
called life, and with all animals through mentation. * 

The Earth as a Storehouse of Materiah. 

The earth is also a great warehouse of materials of infinite 
qualifications for gratifying human desires. 

This is apparent enough to any one who reflects about it, but 
few persons think of the long ages during which these substances 
were being compounded and compacted. These materials are 
the foundation of all technique and all styles of technique — 
textile, plastic, graphic, glyphic, tonic, and landscape. For them 
the earth not only furnishes the raw stuffs, but the apparatus 
and different motives to different races. 

We should not overlook the fact, however, that the greatest 
care of time has been bestowed on that thin pellicle of the earth 
called the soil, from which come our food, and that of our do- 
mestic animals, our clothing, our habitations, our vegetal and 
animal supplies, and even the sustenance of the marine products 
upon which we prey. I have not time in this place to speak of 
the labor bestowed by nature upon what Professor McGee calls 
"the veneer of brown loam," out of which the most of human 
activity has sprung, f 

Before quitting the subject of the study of the earth as a ware- 
house the student ought not to overlook the varied characteristics 
of these resources. The qualities of things are the earth's, the 
grains and colors of the same stone, the elasticity and fibres of 
timber, the plasticity and temper of clays, the malleability and 
ductility of the same metals, and so on. So marked are these 
that in our higher civilizations we must have iron from half a 
dozen countries to conduct one of our complex establishments. 

♦See de Quatrefages, L'Espjce humaiiie, 12, Bib. Sc. Internat., Paris, 
1877. 

t Henry Balfour: Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 1893, Percival. 
W. H. Holmes : Evolution of the .Esthetic, Proc. A. A. A. S., xl, 239. W 
J McGee: The Mississippi Old Field, A. A. A. S., 1891. But especially 
Ruskin in "Modern Painters," and, indeed, in all his writings about art. 
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The very diversity of the same material from place to place has 
resulted in the production of the greatest possible variety of 
skill. 

How quickly the lower races of men recognized these qualities 
and put them to use, not only discovering that stone is flaky 
and bois d'arc elastic, for instance, but that there are certain 
conditions under which these qualities exist more favorably than 
in others. 

The Earth as a Reservoir of Forces, 

The earth is also the reservoir of all locomotion and power 
useful to man. * Even the strength of his own limbs and back 
is derived from the food which she bestows. I do not speak of 
that, however, but of the substitutes therefor. She gives to the 
North American Indians the dog, to the South American the 
llama, to the people of the eastern continent the horse, ass, 
camel, elephant, and ox to convey them about and to carry or 
draw their loads. 

The winds blow upon the sails and turn the mills, the waters 
set in motion the wheels and transport the freight. The steam 
is a still more versatile genius of power, and electricity just enters 
upon its mission. Coal, as a cheap source of energy, enables 
men to substitute for areas of raw material areas of manufacture 
and, indeed, to create areas of consumption. 

The several kingdoms and forces of nature give rise to their 
several bodies of arts, each of which springs from the earth, and 
their investigation may be named as follows : 

1. Physiotechny, of arts dependent on the physical forces of 
the earth. 

2. Pyrotechny, of arts of creating and utilizing fire. 

3. Anemotechny, of arts based on uses of the atmosphere. 
4 Hydrotechny, of arts based on the uses of water. 

5. Lithotechny, of arts based on uses of minerals and rocks. 

6. Phj'totechny, of arts based on uses of plants. 

7. Zootechny, of arts based on uses of animals. 

It would occupy too much space were I to elaborate in the 
most elementary manner the methods in which domestic animals, 



*"A great fjactx^ry or shop of power, with its rotary times and tides." 
Emerson, Letters, &c., 135, Bost., 1883. 
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wind, fire, water, elasticity of solids, elasticity of gases, explo- 
sives, chemical action, magnetism and electricity had enrolled 
themselves in the service of mankind merely to furnish power 
to do the work that in the simplest form is done by hand. Every 
one of them must have struck terror into the hearts of the first 
men. By being subdued they obeyed the principle that I have 
previously laid down of increasing their own usefulness and in- 
dispensableness by creating and complicating new wants. 

The form of the globe, its coast lines, elevations and reliefs, 
the amount of sunshine, the properties and contents of the at- 
mosphere, the varying temperatures, winds, rainfalls, the springs 
beneath the surface, the waterfalls on the surface also act as 
motives, if not as motive power to all apparatus and all the 
movements of men.* We cannot eliminate the heavenly bodies 
from this enumeration, since they furnished clocks and almanacs 
and compasses to primitive peoples, and longer voyages were 
undertaken by their guidance in the Pacific than were made two 
centuries later in the Atlantic by Columbus with the aid of the 
mariner's compass. 

The Earth as a Teacher of Processes, 

Exploitation and cultivation, manufacture, transportation, ex- 
change, consumption, as I have previously said, together con- 
stitute the round through which commodities are conducted in 
the progress of industries. The proposition is that the earth 
was in the beginning and is now the teacher of these activities. 
There were quarriers, miners, lumberers, gleaners, and, some say, 
planters ; there were fishermen, fowlers, trappers, and hunters 
before there was a geniLS homo. There were also manufacturers 
in clay, in textiles, and in animal substances before there were 
potters, weavers, and furriers; there were all sorts of mov- 
ing material and carrying passengers and engineering of the 
simplest sort. It might be presumption to hint that there ex- 
isted a sort of barter, but the exchange of care and food for the 



* Gardiner G. Hubbard : Relations of Air and Water to Temperature 
and Life, Nat. Geog. Mag., Wash., 1894, vi, 112-124. N. B. Emerson: 
The Long Voyages of the Hawaiians, Honolulu, 1893. A. W. Greely, 
Intemat. Pressure and Storm Charts, Signal Office, Wash., 1892. 
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honeyed secretions of the body going on between the ants and 
the aphidaj look very much like it. 

The world is so full of technological processes brought about 
among her lower kingdoms that I should weary you in enumer- 
ating them. Stone-breaking, flaking, chipping, boring, and 
abrading have been going on always, by sand-blast, by water? 
by fire, by frost, by gravitation. Archaeologists tell us that 
savages are very shrewd in selecting bowlders and other pieces 
of stone that have been blocked out and nearly finished by 
nature for their axes, hammers, and other tools.* 

In tropical regions of both hemispheres where scanty clothing 
is needed certain species of trees weave their inner bark into an 
excellent cloth, the climax of which is the celebrated tapa of 
Polynesia. Furthermore, the fruits of vines and trees offer their 
hard outer shells for vessels and for other domestic purposes, for 
adornment of the persons, and as motives in art and handicraft. 

Among the animals there is scarcely one that has not obtruded 
itself into the imaginations of men and stimulated the inventive 
faculty. The bears were the first cave-dwellers ; the beavers are 
old-time lumberers ; the foxes excavated earth before there were 
men ; the squirrels hid away food for the future, and so did 
many birds, and the last named were also excellent architects 
and nest-builders ; the hawks taught men to catch fish ; the 
spiders and caterpillars to spin ; the hornet to make paper, and 
the crayfish to work in clay. 

2. The very genius of transportation and commerce also is 
taking commodities from places where they are superabundant 
and from ownerships where there is an excess over needs and 
placing them where they are wanted. It is a change of place 
to relieve excess and to supply demands. The savages had their 
changes of place and of ownership, constituting a primitive or 
elementary commerce, having all the characteristics of the 
modern ; but I am now speaking of something that preceded 
even this. Nature had her great centers of superabounding 
material and took pains to convert this excess into supply against 
scarcity. She had devised her balance-wheels to effect uniformity 
of life and to preserve it against famine and failure. In illustra- 
tion of this let me point out two or three examples : 

* Consult the papers of J. D. McGuire in the American Anthropologist. 
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a. She stored up the excess of one season to supply the 
scarcity of another season of the year. Many examples of this 
could be cited. All over the earth bees gather honey from 
ephemeral plants that man cannot eat and store it away in en- 
during form to be used by man in time of need. In certain 
r^ons of California the pifion seeds grew so abundantly that 
the Indians could not gather them ; but the squirrels did lay 
them up in vast quantities, fed on them in winter, and them- 
selves were eaten by the savages at a time when meat diet was 
most necessary, and gave to the Indians a lesson in economy and 
storage. 

6. She used the excess of one locality to supply the dearth of 
another locality. In some places along the great lakes the wild 
rice (Zizania aquatica) covers thousands of acres and feeds mil- 
lions of water fowl. These same creatures are the source of food 
for the Eskimo, who never saw a spear of grass nor ate a mouth- 
ful of vegetal diet. They are also wonderful teachers of the art 
of migration. Seeds of plants entered into this natural transpor- 
tation through rivers and ocean currents, through winds and by 
the agency of birds, even of migratory birds, and set up in their 
progeny new centers of supply on distant shores. 

c. But the most marvelous of all these commercial enterprises 
of nature is that in which she converts apparently inaccessible 
and unutilizable material into inexhaustible supplies for every 
industry of man. A wonderful example of this is found in the 
littoral feeding grounds. There is a bench of land under the 
sea skirting every shore and reaching under all estuaries. It is 
not deep. Indeed, it is the connecting link between the land 
and the profound sea. Upon this plateau the debris of the fertile 
lands and fresh waters are daily poured and myriads of the 
lower plants and animals are developed. Here are nourished 
cod, shad, herring, salmon, oysters, clams, and so on. The fish, 
after attaining maturity, actually swim up to men's doors to be 
captured ; also upon this feeding ground are nourished the sea 
mammals, which have been indispensable to the life and happi- 
ness of our northern aborigines. It is true that every useful 
plant is converted by nature out of material which men cannot 
use. Long before Texas cattle were bred in one place and 
driven hundreds of miles to market, nature reared fish and walrus 

19 
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upon her enormous pasture-lands under the sea and drove them 
to market herself. 

3. From one point of view the languages and literatures of 
men have been taught and suggested by the earth. Many words 
in all languages are imitations of the cries and sounds of nature. 
The motions and actions of her creations and creatures give rise 
to names for our common activities. By figures of speech the 
conduct of these beings furnishes the literary man and the 
moralist with means of graphic and pleasing description. * 

Furthermore, every act is an expression of thought, and every- 
thing made by men is a testimony to the intellectual life of the 
man who made it. Even our most poetic and spirituelle con- 
ceptions find their counterparts in phenomena around us. 

4. The earth has furnished man with examples of many forms 
of social life, from the absolute promiscuity of gregarious creatures 
to the monogamy for life among the eagles. The problems of 
society, clanship, government, and politics were working them- 
selves out under the eyes of primitive man. f 

5. In the forms of its creeds and its cults, humanity does not 
seem to be able to get away from earthly patterns. The Elysian 
fields, the Valhalla, the life that now is, reflected upon the life 
beyond, are all shaped after models familiar upon the earth. 
Likewise the cults of men, involving places of worship, social 
organization, times of meeting, festivals, and the like, necessarily 
depend upon climate and environment generally. There is a 
true sense in which religion is physiographic and in its lower 
forms entirely naturistic. 

In her r61e as teacher, however, the earth always compels her 
pupil to make his own research and applications. I have heard 
it said of Bishop, the mind-reader, that he would, when blind- 
folded, find objects that had been secreted at a distance by sim- 

* Consult Cashing, Manual Concepts, Am. Anthrop. Bushnell, Horace : 
Moral Uses of dark Things, N. Y., 1868, 8vo. Weale, J. M. : Derivation 
of Sounds in Language from Noises made by Animals, Rep. Brit. A. A. 
S., Lond., 1892-'3, 907. C. Lloyd Morgan: Animal Life and Intelli- 
gence. Sir Arthur Henry Helps : Animals and their Masks, Lond., 1883. 

t Lubbock, Ants, Bees, and Wasps, N. Y., 1882, Int. Sc. Ser. On the 
Senses and Intelligence of animals, ibid., vol. 65. Wood: Our Insect 
Allies, Lond., 1884,238. C. V. Riley, Presidential Address, Biol. Soc, 
Wash., 1894. F. Houssa: Industries of Animals, Scribner, 1893. 
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ply holding the hand of the one who hid them. He relied upon 
the involuntary or unconscious resistance of the concealer to 
guide him. When the resistance ceased he knew he was going 
wrong. I have figured to myself the forces of the earth holding 
progressive peoples by the hand in the same manner. She knew 
where all the good things were concealed. They find them 
when she resists. When nature does not resist us she is leading 
us astmy, when she unconsciously holds us back we follow to 
success in the lines of greatest pressure. 

The Earth as a Whole an Organized Structure, 

Indeed, whatever view my hearers may take of the creation 
of the earth, and of its resources, and of man, the earth must be 
looked upon as a thoroughly organized object. You may not 
believe in the old doctrine of the " Spirit of the world," the 
Weltgeist of Goethe, and still no living being seems to work with 
greater harmony of parts. An intelligent spirit seems to be 
present everywhere, whose conduct is always consistent, whose 
actions may be predicted for years in advance. Nay, more, this 
spirit seems to be endowed with like passions as we are and to 
act for the best interests of men's spirits, helping and cheering 
the wise, discouraging and demoralizing the negligent. The 
whole conduct of our globe is of such a character, all its activi- 
ties and resources are so thoroughly one throughout, that in 
every respect we are justified in speaking of it as an organism, a 
being, a creature, a body of living forces, a congeries of intelli- 
gent resources. It is in this quasi-active sense that I wish to 
regard it now in relation to the elements and results of human 
trades and industries. 

Little change has taken place in the globe since man stood 
first upon it, a naked and inexperienced being. The planet 
itself was at that time fixed in its orbit and the moon now shines 
upon the earth at night as it did upon the first man. The sun 
has, almost unchanged, been witness of all human history. The 
amount and movements of the atmosphere have not varied per- 
ceptibly, though the air may now be deteriorating and the soil 
wasting through human agencies. The minerals in the bowels 
of the earth, the genera of living plants and animals are older 
than man. They were here for his use before he was born. 
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Continental land masses, oceans, seas, and rivers have altered 
only a little since the genus homo came to dwell upon them. 

This is an important series of facts in our study, because the 
other element of the problem will be an exceedingly variable 
quantity. The evolution of the earth was complete when man 
came to stand upon it. The evolution of human arts began 
where the evolution of the earth left off. 

This subject of the whole earth directing human industry may 
be viewed from two diffierent points — ^the technic side, or that 
in which the trades and invention come into prominence, and 
the physiographic side, or that in which the active forces of na- 
ture as determining the trades are more conspicuous. From 
either point of view there will be seen an orderly procedure, a 
movement as though some pilot held the helm. Regarded from 
the former, the genius of man of families, or races, of epochs, 
seems to be the active and only cause ; regarded from the latter, 
the puissant earth seems to have been more the leader, mover, 
suggester. * 

The Culture Areas of the Earth, 

Besides this general view of the earth as an organized series 
of materials and forces, it is necessary also to study it in parts, 
to anatomize it, as the zoologists would say. The most cursory 
glance reveals the fact that there are certain well established 
worlds within this world. This earth, which seems to be an 
oblate spheroid, all parts of which are approachable from the 
rest and their functions almost interchangeable one with another, 
is made up of great isolated parts or patches, which may be de- 
nominated culture or in ventional areas, OiA:owT>i€nai of Aristotle. 
Each one of the areas has a climate of its own, waters and lands 
of its own, plants and minerals and animals ; indeed, a physiog- 
raphy of its own ; so that when a group of human beings have, 
in the fortunes of existence, found themselves in one of these 

* Ul)on the antiquity of the general i)lan of earth structure consult 
J. W. Powell: The Laws of Hydraulic Degradation, Science, N. Y., 1888, 
xii, 229-233 ; also his Colorado River volume. C. E. Dutton, Monograph, 
ii, U. S. Geol. Survey, 72, 219, and An. Rep., ii, 60, 61. C. D. AValcott: 
Geologic Time, J. of Geol., Chicago, 1893, i, 239-676. 

The author has developed the inventor's side of the question in a series 
of papers on Primitive Inventors and their Patents. 
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spaces they have been irresistibly developed into a culture and 
trades and industries of their own. This was the centrifugal 
stage or the evolution of industries. It was just as though they 
had cut themselves ofif from the rest of their species and gone 
to inhabit another world. * 

The forces acting to create these culture areas were, first of all, 
earth forces, the same that were at work to build the earth. After 
the general plan of the entire structure was laid down, the fitting 
and furnishing of the various apartments was a matter of local 
appropriation of these forces. Solar heat, moisture, terrestrial 
forms and movements horizontally and vertically cooperated in 
each area to stamp upon it the type of its life. The result in 
each instance was to create a series of conditions suitable for 
some lives and not for others, suitable for man in one stage of 
his culture journey and not in others. In regard to the capa- 
bility of meeting man's necessities, the regions of which we are 
speaking may be thus characterized : 

1. Areas of discouragement, too cold, too hot, too wet, too dry, 
too elevated, malarious, infested with noxious insects or beasts, 
too thickly forested. By and by these very regions might become 
centers of greatest activity. 

2. Areas of monotony. Upon this point Schrader uses the 
following comparison : 

^' Life commenced in the water, where the changes of light, 
heat, pressure, food, and occupation were very slight, attained 

* * * I take leave to use the Greek term oikoumene^ whi(^h denotes any 
considerable portion of the earth's surface whose parts intercommunicate, 
but which is isolated from the rest of the world." Payne, Hist, of Amer- 
ica, Oxford, 1892, Clarendon pr., i, 27, quoting Aristotle, De Mundo, iii: 
The order of development of the oikounieiie was, 1, the creation of small, 
isolated areas ; 2, the commingling of areas ; 3, the establishment of one 
area, the world embracing oikoiimene. These culture areas are called 
"Geographical provinces" by Bastian and * 'Areas of characterization" 
by de Quatrefages. See D. G. Brinton, Races and Peoples, N. Y., 1800, 
Hodges, 94, quotinjr: Haughton, Lect. on Phys. Geog., Lond., 1880, 273; 
— Bastian, Zur Lehre von den js^eog. Provinzen, Berlin, 1886 ; — De Quatre- 
fages, Hist. Gen. d. Races Humaines, Paris, 1889, 333; — Achelis, Die 
Entwickelung der Modern Ethnologie, Berl., 1889, 65 ; — Darwin, Descent 
of Man, 169. See also Le Bon, The Evolution of Civilization and the 
Arte, Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1892-'93, xlii, 342-349. F. W. Parker, The 
Relation of Geography to History, Nat. Geog. Mag., Wash, v, 125-131. 
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its complete development on the land, in an element more deli- 
cate and more mobile, in the midst of reactions more multiple 
and more varied." 

This same rule applies to the lands themselves. Those in 
which men occupied a homogeneous environment were like the 
sea, and the people were little differentiated. The arctic regions 
in their marine mammals and semi-aquatic men furnish a good 
example of this class. 

But in the equatorial regions of the globe there occurs much 
of the monotony of environment which characterizes the circum- 
polar region. In the latter man exhausts himself in his efforts 
for subsistence ; in the former he does not develop because nature 
supplies his few wants and at the same time overwhelms the 
work of his hands ; but in Australia all the unfavorable condi- 
tions of human existence are exaggerated. Isolation, aridity, 
want of indentations and relief, absence of useful plants or 
animals ; these negative conditions are certainly, of all in the 
world, least favorable to man. 

Schrader follows the plan of establishing anthropological 
zones, but tidewater. Piedmont, and mountain areas are also im- 
portant.* 

3. Areas of two elements, two elevations, two seasons, two 
occupations, two wants. This will be exemplified further on. 

4. Areas of many elements, with variety of climate, scenery, 
sources of material supply, and means of communication, stimu- 
lating the appropriation of nature's largess. 

As regards the creation of races of men, these regions were 
ethnic areas. Respecting arts and industries, they certainly were 
technic areas, and therefore they were most important elements 
in the present study. 

In the most primitive life exploiting, transportation, manu- 
facture, barter, and consumption in each culture area extended 



*Rev. Mens, de rp:cole d'Anthrop., iii, 205-208, Paris, 1893, Alcan; 
also McGee, The Earth as the Home of Man, Saturday Lecture, 1893. 

" Bananas and plantains are rapid growers, producing fruit in a twelve 
month. A constant supply is kept up during the year. The fruit is eaten 
green or ripe, raw, boiled, roasted, and fried. Humboldt says that on a 
given area it produces 44 times more nutriment than the potato ; 133 times 
more than whe^it. It reproduces perennially and abundantly and may 
be called an 'institution for the encouragement of laziness.'" — Squier, 
Mosquito Coast, 109, Lond., 1857. 
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over little space, used only a few materials, changed their form 
only a little, were in the hands of a few persons, and their prod- 
ucts were consumed on the spot. A Zuni woman walks five 
miles to the mesa for clay, carries it home on her back, makes 
it into pottery, decorates and burns it, and then wears it out in 
cooking, water-carrying, or storing food. She is at once miner, 
common carrier, potter, artist, cook, and purveyor. Her culture 
area does not embrace more than 100 square miles. 

Even now many of these separate culture areas, in spite of the 
mixing of people in the historic past, may still be traced. From 
the North American continent the savage has been nearly moved, 
but scholarship is able to lay down the home sites of all the 
historic families ; the habitations of their various stocks are 
marked out geographically. 

On the extreme northern limit of America there is a fringe of 
icy coast. You may commence to trace it in the northeastern 
comer of Greenland. The whole shore of this land mass forms 
a part of that area, down to Cape Farewell and up to Smith's 
sound. Resuming your journey about the southern limit of 
Labrador, you are to explore Baffin land, all about Hudson bay, 
among the islands of northern Canada, past the mouth of Mac- 
kenzie river all the way to Bering strait. The Arctic shores of 
both continents above and below these straits as far west as 
Lapland, in Norway, must be included, and the Alaskan coast 
as far down as Mount St. Elias. This is the Arctic, the inter- 
hemispheric world. , . . 

Immediately in contact with this hyperborean oikoumene is 
the birch-bark region, extending in both hemispheres. The house, 
the boat, the snowshoe frame, the vessels for food and water 
and for cookery, the lumber for all arts, and the food for much 
of the game are hence derived. It is the birch-bark country in 
space, just as we speak of the stone age, the bronze age, the steel 
age, in time. In early culture they did not ship birch wood and 
bark, but birch art sprung from birch environment. Geography 
was the mother of the arts. . . . 

The land-locked inlets of America's northwest coast, extend- 
ing for more than a thousand miles, being a safe and easy mode 
of communication between Thlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Nut- 
kans, and Coast Salish tribes, not only was there much borrow- 
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ing of myth and speech and commingling of blood, but arts 
were interchanged and an incipient commerce engendered. 

The great interior basin of the United States is arid, but 
abounds in excellent seed-producing plants, and here the people 
were bread-eaters and all the term implies. The plains of the 
great West were the abode of innumerable buffalo, and there 
the tribes, regardless of ethnic differences, were tall meat-eaters, 
dwelling in hide teepees, clothing themselves in skins, and prac- 
ticing a hundred arts with reference to this one animal. On the 
east coast of North America were the clam, oyster, turtle, abun- 
dance of mackerel, shad and herring, plentiful supply of wild 
fowl and mammals and fertile lowlands and diversities of wood 
for their implements. These varied conditions produced on 
the whole the finest Indians north of Mexico. The same careful 
scrutiny of the Mexican plateau, the Orinoco, or the Amazon 
drainage, of the three culture elevations of Peru, of the river 
systems of Africa, of the island groups of the Indo-Pacific, 
would, if we had time to go over them, show us that the com- 
mon trades and daily toil of the people run in grooves like 
a train of cars. Each people had ransacked its own environ- 
ment and got the best out of it that their grade of culture was 
capable of extracting. 

It is not necessary to continue the enumeration of these tech- 
nic areas of the earth. It may be truly said that each distinct 
zoological or botanical region was capable of developing a dis- 
tinct body of arts. And, per contra,. if there be found a people 
in possession of industries that are unique, then the region must 
be ransacked for the environment and. resources that endowed 
and patronized these industries. The art and the craft are of 
the region. No people are to be held responsible for the develop- 
ment of any of nature's gifts if nature has never bestowed them. 

In America, when it was discovered, the technic regions were 
not equally advanced in the culture of their inhabitants. In the 
valley of Mexico and in Central America and on the Pacific 
coast of the Andes were the highest arts. The western continent, 
as a whole, was not the best fitted by nature for man's advance- 
ment. The mammals would none of them yield their milk and 
there were no draught or pack animals except the dog in the 
north and the llamas in the south. All the arts of the new 
world were the works of men's hands ; consequently the whole 
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area of culture skiU was little elevated eompareil with that of 
the eastern continents. But the Mexican and the Peruvian 
body of industries occupied the most artificial centers.* 

The Earth as a Single Culture Area. 

No sooner had the varied riches of different areas begun to 
manifest themselves to one another than human feet took up 
the march which has given the whole earth to the whole species, 
and promises to make of it, by and by, a single neighborhood. 
In short, the earth developed in isolated peoples a separate set 
of industries. With your permission I shall call it the centrifu- 
gal or outward movement. 

Next, it brought these separate cultures together as a higher 
composite organization of industry, and tends at last to make 
all men dependent upon the entire earth. This you will let me 
call the centripetal movement. 

The centrifugal movements were the actions of savages and 
barbarous peoples. The centripetal movements were toward 
civilization. The movements toward widening the oikoumenai 
were: 

1. Intra-areal, or inside the geographic pro\'ince to enlarge it. 

2. Inter-areal, between small contiguous provinces. 

3. Inter-r^ional, overstepping great natural barriers. 

4. The march of aggressive campaigns. 

5. Inter-continental, the beginnings of universal conquest. 

6. Inter-hemispheric, the periods of great discoveries. 

7. Universal.f 

* The reasons for this are worked out in Payne's '* History of America/* 
volume i, with consummate skill. 

t Indeed it would not be difficult to give examples of some of these in 
their order. The experience of every £eimily and clan, is expressed in 
the following schedule : 

1. FamOy or Gentile expansion : " Behold now the place where we 
dwell with thee is too straight for us." 2 Kings, vi, 1. 

2. Algonquian, Carib, Malayan expansion. 

3. Ancient Mexicans and Peruvians ; all the Mediterranean races. 

4. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, Rome, Gennany, Russia. 

5. Jenghis Khan, Alexander, Napoleon. 

6. Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Drake. 

7. The present attitude of the Caucasian race. 

20 
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The primitive occupation of diflferent culture areas on the 
earth prepared the way for the diversification of the ways and 
means of gratifying human desires. This centrifugal man de- 
veloped the culture areas and their arts. The more advanced 
centripetal man brought the arts together and thus provided for 
their universal distribution, elaboration, and perfection. 
. Barter and long journeys for subsistence, cultivation of plants 
and domestication of animals, the use of machinery, and the 
storage of food were not unknown to pre-Columbian Americans. 
In one grave near Chillicothe, Ohio, were found copper from 
northern Michigan, obsidian from Yellowstone park, mica from 
North Carolina, pyrula shells from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ivory hunting and other natural causes set the African negroes 
on the move before the days of recorded history, so that there is 
no longer a negro race. Their original neighborhood is not 
known ; their languages are better means of classification than 
themselves ; their arts are hopelessly mixed.* 

In studying the migrations which might have led Mongoloid 
peoples to America, the escape from the regions of an ever-van- 
ishing food supply in the rear and the pursuit of an inviting 
food supply in front played a prominent part. Two hundred 
years ago and more the upper Pacific, the Bering sea, and the 
plains of the great West contained far the largest storages of 
human subsistence in the world. The fish, the seacow, the 
Arctic mammals, the caribou, the buffalo, in a certain sense, 
peopled America, f 

In the Indian ocean and the Pacific, six hundred years ago, 
the Polynesian race suddenly became the Norsemen of that area. 
In their improved canoes, with sails and outriggers, they set out 
from Tonga and visited Easter islands, on the east j Madagascar, 
on the west ; New Zealand, on the south, and Hawaii, on the 
north, each journey being not far from two thousand miles from 
home. No other motive was assigned but to follow the leadings 
of nature to behold and enjoy more of the earth. J 

* The capture of women and slaves and other social causes urged on 
these movements, but these will be considered in another paper. 

t Consult Payne's History of America for the importance of the food 
quest; also Morgan's Essay on Migration in Beach's Indian Miscellany. 

t N. B. Emerson : The long Voyages of the Ancient Hawaiians, p. 34, 
Hawaiian Hist. Soc., Honolulu, 1893. 
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In this same Malayo-Polynesian area, especially in the r^on 
extending from Australia to Indo-China, there is a curious mix- 
ing of the regional question with that of race. Here dwell Ne- 
groes, Malays, Polynesians, and Australians ; but the material 
out of which things are made, the implements with which they 
are made, and the products of industrial arts are clearly of the 
soil, and there is great confusion of industry and race, undergo- 
ing the process of transformation from segregation to unifica- 
tion. 

Racial peculiarities overlap the natural elements of industry 
and the technogeographer and the ethnogeographer are merged 
into the ethnotechnologist. 

The Mediterranean sea remained a barrier until many diverse 
civilizations were developed on its African, Asiatic, and Euro- 
pean shores. It was at first a means of dividing peoples of the 
same race until they had elaborated their several contributions 
to industrial processes. 

The second stage of industrial development had begun when 
the first column of Aryan history began to be written. 

Of early Caucasian and Mongolian culture only a few hints 
can be given. In prehistoric times precisely the same law was 
in force which the American continent revealed to the eyes of 
the discoverers ; but another state of things was in operation 
there in historic times, namely, the working out of the higher 
law of commerce and artificiality of life, in the operation of 
which the genius of man rises superior to natural barriers and 
exigencies and turns whole continents or the whole earth into 
one organized culture area or oihoumene. 

No one can tell the region that gave to man the cereals of 
Europe. It is said that rice is a contribution from southeastern 
Asia, but whence wheat, rye, barley, millet, oats ? Fruits, like 
apples, plums, quinces, peaches, belong to the same category. 
The date may be accredited to Africa and the grape to many 
lands. But there is no account of our race at a time when the 
genius of invention was being developed through them in their 
separate oikoumenai. The historian was too late on the field to 
record the gathering of them in a wild state. 

Likewise the domestic animals. The dog offfered his services 
as a hunter and a beast of burden, the cat as the enemy of ver- 
min ; the cow, horse, ass, elephant, sheep, goat, camel, llama were 
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furnished by nature to enhance the arts of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, manufacture, transportation, and to set an example of in- 
dustry ; but of the transition there is no record. The second 
stage of industrial development had begun when the second 
volume of Aryan history was about to be written. 

The Earth in Relation to the Higher Artificial Life. 

In primitive life culture areas were chiefly the regions where 
abounded the raw materials. They were in fact areas of natural 
exigencies. But in higher civilization the arts have usurped the 
prerogative of nature and created artificial culture areas. 
Plants have been made to grow and animals to thrive thousands 
of miles from their original home. Materials of all sorts are 
carried to manufacturing centers to be made up into forms 
for commerce and consumption. These are artificial tech- 
nic areas, whose geography is an essential study in political 
economy. 

For example, the Muskoki Indian woman used to go to the 
fields, gather the wild hemp, carry it home, soak it, hackle it, 
spin it, weave it, and then use it up on the spot. But on that 
very ground now grows the cotton, a foreign plant, raised by 
one man, ginned by another, hauled on wagons to railroads, 
thence carried to the sea and across it to great manufacturing 
towns, where it is hauled and spun and woven, and hauled and 
shipped and sold and sold until the product may be seen in 
every portion of the habitable globe. The geography of this 
one staple in its multiform transformations, brought about by 
the gradual appropriation of all the forces of the earth and then 
its movements until at last it has been caught in the current of 
every terrestrial wind and followed every world-encompassing 
oceanic stream, would exemplify what I am trying to say about 
the coming of the globe to be one united oikoumene. 

In all this the race has grown, not independent of the earth, 
but more dependent upon it. Artificial and domesticated sup- 
plies of material are as much from the earth as the wildest. 
Men in devising tools and machinery and engines to do the 
work of their hands have had to go to their mother for them. 
They use other forces than their own, but they are still forces 
furnished by the earth. They have multiplied invention upon 
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invention, but every one of them is a device for using a great 
loan already in Hand for the purpose of raising a larger one.* 

At one time men simply breathed the air and moved about 
and clothed and sheltered themselves at its behest. It came 
gradually into human history somewhat as follows : 

1. As a terrestrial force, chemical, mechanical, geological, and 
as supporter of life. 

2. In the production of climate and temperatures and as in- 
stigator of clothing and habitation. 

3. As distributor of seeds, insects, birds, &c. 

4. As promoter of fire, draft, and the like. 

5. In the distribution of pollen, microbes, and other minute 
organisms. 

6. The mover of sails advancing from the use of local breezes 
to that of the trades. 

7. The mover of wheels and machinery. 

8. As an elastic force in mechanics. 

9. In aerial transportation. 

10. In science and religion.f 

In this way fire wrought for man, first making his house, then 
as a master of his childhood, and last of all acting the part of 
maid of all work. The order might be summed up as follows : 

1. Earth-builder, moving the strata vertically. 

2. Fierce weapon against beasts, men, microbes. 

3. Preserver of substances, food, and other material. 

4. In cooking. 

5. Artificial heater for the dwelling. 

6. For illumination. 

7. In mechanic arts. 

8. In agriculture. 

9. In locomotion. 

10. In generating higher forces; in literature and myth. 
After the same fashion it would be possible to enumerate the 

varied services of water : 

1. Geological worker in vapor, frost, snow, rain, dew, and as 
carrier of materials. 

* For the history of this power in nature, first to create the earth and 
then man, and then to bring the earth under the dominion of man, see 
Powell's lectures on biotic and anthropic evolution, Am. Anthropologist. 

t In this last connection read Ruskin's ** The Queen of the Air." 
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2. In springs and wells and water works. 

3. Carrier for man in rivers and open waters. 

4. In artificial ponds for fish and irrigation. 

5. In canals and enclosed basins. 

6. In the undershot wheel. 

7. In the overshot and the turbine. 

8. In the form of steam. 

9. In hydraulic mining. 

10. In comprehensive service, as at Buffalo and in other cities. 
The minerals, plants, and animals used at first by man could 

be counted on your fingers. 

The growth of culture has increased the number of useful 
species as a whole, the functions of each one, the amount of 
labor bestowed upon each individual element, the depth of 
mines, the amount of waste, the distances traveled and the 
velocity of locomotion, the difference of weight between the pas- 
senger or freight and the weight of the train or the ship. 

In this partnership between man and the earth the progress 
of culture has been from naturalism to artificialism ; from ex- 
ploitation to cultivation and domestication ; firom mere muscular 
power to more subtle physical force of man, of beast, of water, 
of air, of fire, of electricity ; from tools to machinery ; from sim- 
plest imitative processes to highly complex processes, involving 
many materials and motive powers and inventions ; from short 
journeys to long journeys ; from mere barter to world-embracing 
commerce; from monotonous and monorganic food and cloth- 
ing, shelter and furniture, mental and social appliances to forms 
as complex and varied as the imagination can conceive. And 
when the supply gives out, it is not the earth that fails, but it is 
the comprehension and the skill of men. The race that used to 
drag out centuries in learning one letter of the industrial alpha- 
bet, leaving its offspring to repeat the process, now catches new 
secrets in every hour and perpetuates the understanding of them 
for posterity. 

In that long journey from natural to artificial life the resources 
by which industries have been fostered underwent varied for- 
tunes. In another place I have characterized the periods of 
human land or earth holding : 

1. The period of earth building and soil building — man ab- 
sent. 
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2. The period of harmless dependence. The earth took care 
of man, who did little to waste the earth. 

3. Man attacked the earth with firebrands, burning forests and 
creating wastes. The style of agriculture called coomry in India 
had here its incipiency. 

4. The age of mining began, the bow and the harpoon were 
invented and the wholesale destruction of animal life set in. 

5. The commencement of plowing — ^that is, of the era of wast- 
ing the soil and sending it to the bottom of the waters. 

6. The age of subduing the natural forces, the commencement 
of machinery. 

7. The beginning of economy. 

8. The age of artificial production and propagation.* 

In this evolutionary process some of the materials and plants 
and animals were : 

1. Destroyed irrevocably. 

2. Converted into other forms, domesticated, and preserved. 

3. Abandoned and more useful materials took their places.f 
The fate of natural forces and resources may be summed up 

as follows : 

1. The sun's heating, illuminating, and chemical power un- 
limited and inexhaustible. 

2. Consequently, wind and water power and electromotion 
beyond the capability of man to exhaust. 

3. The mineral kingdom — most easily wasted, air vitiated, 
water contaminated, fuel exhausted, soil washed away, and its 
most delicate ingredients used up forever — receives the most 
anxious thought of legislators. For the wasted soil man finds 
a partial compensation in irrigation and in the subaqueous 
feeding grounds. Chemistry is making long strides to render the 
species independent of the fertile portions of the soil. 

4. The fate of the vegetal kingdom is easy to predict. The 
useful plants will be preserved and multiplied ; those that are 
useless and noxious will be treated with indifference or extermi- 

*"The Land Problem," Lectures Brooklyn Ethical Assoc, N. Y., 1892, 
119. 

tW J McGee; The Miaeissippi Old Fields, A. A. A. S.,1891. G. P. 
Marsh : The earth modified by human action, in *' Man and Nature," 
N. Y., 1864, Scribners. 
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nated. For a long time, however, the natural supply will be 
more than sufficient.* 

In the three elements of food plants, fibre plants, and forest 
production the world seems stocked for all time. 

5. Animal life must become altogether subservient to man or 
at least innocuous. Capabilities of variation and multiplication 
are unlimited both on land and in the sea. Indeed, the marine 
life of the great estuaries and coastal plane will restore to man 
a portion of his losses through denudation, impoverishment of 
the soil, and through sewage, and species of animals now useless 
will be yoked to service. 

You can see how these transitions from discrete and inde- 
pendent culture areas to one, all embracing oikouinerie^ must 
modify the politics and the thought of the world. Little did the 
Bongo smith care about ships or trains, about treaties or tariffs. 
His materials were at hand, his motive power was his good right 
arm, his tools were the hardest rocks he could find, his trans- 
portation was a short haul on human backs, his commerce was 
barter, his goods were consumed near by. 

While the higher life of industry was being elaborated by the 
commingling of diverse occupations, the peoples were comming- 
ling under other motives. Old, natural barriers were swept away, 
it is true, but new, artificial, political barriers were set up, often 
making war across industrial boundaries and interrupting the 
proper flow of the true culture. The state boundaries of the 
United States are excellent examples. Indeed, the bloody wars 
that have cursed the earth have been for the most part for the 
possession of its material resources by peoples having false arti- 
ficial limits. 

The higher life of industry, the true artificial life, by the com- 
mingling of the arts that were severally developed in culture 
areas, found itself at war with the ethnic life, which has formed 
itself on entirely different principles.! 

The end is hastening, however, when the false and unnatural 
political boundaries will be swept away or ignored, the non- 

* See Riley on the enormous amount of honey that goes to waste through 
want of bees to gather it. — Presidential Address, id supra, (quoting Meade 
on the best fruits). 

t Gardiner G. Hubbard: Geographic Progress of Civilization, Nat. 
Geog. Mag., vi, 1, Wash., 1894. 
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progressive races extinguished or driven to the siihurbs, the play 
of world-wide action left unincumbered, the flow of world-em- 
bracing conmierce unimpeded, and every desire of man will be 
gratified. 1 he development of this higher law of technogeography 
is left for another occasion. 

In conclusion, let me call your attention to the beneficent effect 
of this alliance between man's arte and the earth . The law seems 
to be one of mutual blessing and mutual cursing. Poor farmers 
poor fishermen, poor miners occupy the worst land or fishing 
gnmnds or mines. Each mutually degrades and impoverishes 
the other. The reverse is true of the shrewd and industrious. 

Now, what is fact of these single workers was true of tribes, 
hordes, races, peoples. 

The right progress looks forward to a time when the whole 
earth will have been exploited, every pernicious plant and 
animal and man or tribe of men removed, and all that is good 
domesticated ; when the powers of nature will all be harnessed or 
enslaved ; when distance and time will offer no impediment to 
commerce ; when it will be as easy to put production and con- 
sumption in friendly union at the springing up of desire as it 
was for the primitive man or woman. 'I'he earth will be sub- 
dued by men who will say to the mountains, ** Be ye removed 
and be ye east into the sea, and it shall be done, and the desert 
shall blossom as the rose." * 



♦Already the flooding of the iSahara, the digging of the Suez canal, the 
inter(H*eanie highway between North America and South America ad- 
monish us of the coming end. In primitive times the animals found the 
tracks across the mountains ; the hunters followed the trails ; the trainn 
of pack. animals followed the hunters, and by and by came wagon roads 
and railroads. The savage fonnerly walked across the water-sheds, then 
he made portages, then men dug canals, an<l finally they tunneled the 
mountains and united all the seas. 



21 
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THE KINSHIP OF A TANOAN-SPEAKING COMMUNITY 

IN TUSAYAN.* 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 

The present article has been prepared as a contribution to 
the knowledge of the racial affinities of the village Indians 
of Tusayan. In former articles in The Anthropologist I have 
claimed that the Hopi stock is composite, made up of assimi- 
lated additions from Sonoran, Tanoan, Athapascan, Shoshonean, 
and other tribes. I cannot, therefore, accept the generally re- 
ceived idea that the Hopi have a large enough proportion of 
pure Shoshonean blood to classify them with other tribes of the 
Shoshonean stock. Whatever the nearest kinship of the Hopi 
may originally have been, it is believed that data can be col- 
lected in the villages bearing on what it has now become. We 
may justly expect to find important legendary evidences to guide 
us in forming a judgment, and evidence of this kind has already 
been used in 8U[)port of the theory of the composite nature of 
the Hopi people. Linguistic evidence, too extensive in character 
to discuss in this {)lace, likewise tells in its favor ; but these argu- 
ments indicating the kinship of the race in the past can be 
supplemented by evidence bearing on its consanguinity at the 
present time. 

The object of this article is to show how far the process of 
amalgamation of the last important Tanoan addition with the 
Hopi has gone and how much it has been affected by its neigh- 
bors. 

It is a well-known fact that Hanoki (llano, or Tewa), one of 
the three villages on the East Mesa of Tusayan, is inhabited by 
those who speak a Tanoan dialect. The date of the arrival of 
their ancestors in Tusayan is apj^roximately known to be about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is proposed to dis- 
cuss how much this stock has been changed during the two 



*This article waf< written while the author was attached to the Hemoii- 
Avay Expedition. 
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centuries or less which have elapsed since its advent, and inci- 
dentally to touch upon the question of how much it has affected 
the original Hopi stock with which it has been in contact. The 
latter inquiry, however, is subordinated for the present to the 
main question, as it cannot be treated intelligently until the data 
regarding the clan relationships of the neighboring villages, 
Walpi and Sitcomovi, have been collected in extenso. It is plain, 
I think, that if we can show that a considerable intermarriage 
of pure Tanoan and Hopi people has occurred we have advanced 
a step in the direction of a true interpretation of the kinship of 
the dwellers on the East Mesa, to which, it may be said, en passant, 
our discussion is purposely limited in this article. 

There is a historical probability that the departure of the 
Tanoan colonists from the Rio Grande countrv and their advent 
among the Hopi, between the years 1690 and 1710, may have 
been results of outbreaks against the Spaniards ; but it is signifi- 
cant that it is almost universally said by the Hopi that the de- 
struction of Awatobi, which occurred at the close of 1700, took 
])lace before the arrival* of the Tewans in Tusayan. As the 
Tanoan additions to the Hopi communities had the reputation 
of being " fighters," they would naturally have taken part in 
the massacre had they been in Tusayan at that time. It is more 
logical to suppose, as their legends distinctly state, that they 
arrived in Tusayan after the overthrow of Awatobi. 

The language and traditions of the present community of 
Hano amply prove that the nucleus of the village was Tanoan. 
The reason they left their home, the route which they took, and 
their reception in Tusayan are recounted with many details in 
the stories of the present inhabitants. If any faith can be put 
in evidence derived from folk-lore, the fact of their origin from 
the Rio Grande region is well established. Their language, with 
slight variations, the investigation of which offers an interesting 

*The Hopi say they invited the Tewans to settle among them. There 
18 hiptorical evidence that an "embassy" of the Hopis visited the Rio 
(irande region at about the time the. Tewans departed. I refer to the 
visit of an **Oraibi chief" and twenty other delegates to Cubero in 
Octol)er, 1700. How long after the destniction of Awatobi the Tanoan 
ancestors of the Hanoans arrived at the East Mesa is not known. The 
fact that It occurred shortly after tiie presence of the " embassy " in Santa 
F^ is significant. 
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field of study, is similar to that spoken in other Tanoan com- 
munities.* There is also good evidence, from a universally re- 
peated leojend among them, that the Hopi did not speak or 
understand the Tanoan language when the Tewans arrived. 
These are accepted facts which have not been doubted by any 
prominent student of the Tusayan people. Our discussion, then , 
is to bring out evidences of the rate of assimilation of a party of 
Tanoan colonists with the original Hopi f during two centuries, 
as indicated by the blood kinship of their descendants. 

It must be mentioned, however, that the problem is somewhat 
complicated by the fact that there is historical and legendary 
authority that other delegations of Tanoans besides that which 
we are to discuss came, either as refugees or voluntarily, among 
the Hopi, about the same time. The so-called Asa people are 
claimed by the Tewans as their kindred, and they both proba- 
bly left their homes in the east simultaneously. The route 
which these two contingents took in their migration is said to 
have been different and the Asa people left some of their num- 
ber at Zuni, where their descendants still live. It is likewise 
said that after they had lived some time with the Hopi a num- 
ber of them wandered off to the Tse-yi J canon and intermarried 
with Athapascan (Navajo) clans. It was thus brought about 
that they forgot their Tanoan language and spoke Navajo. Hut 



*The Tusayan Tewans recognize the following pueblos as belonging to 
their original stock, and having their speech : San Juan, Santii Clara, San 
Ildefonso, Pojoaciue, Xambe and Tesuque. The idiom of Taos and Picuris 
is, they say, a mixture of their own with another, altliough they claim 
these two as kindred. The Ka-waiZ-ka (Keresan) or Laguna tongue is, 
according to them, mixed with Tewa in Sandia and Isleta. They regard 
the language of Jemez as different from Ka-waV-ka. Although they rec- 
ognize that the idiom of Isleta differs slightly from theirs they regard it 
as modified Tewan. The word Tanoan, to the use of which there are ob- 
jections, is applied in this article to the speech of the six Rio Grande 
pueblos claimed by the Tusayan Tewans as their closest linguistic kindred. 
The determination of whether the differences in the speech of San Juan, 
on the one hand, and Taos and Isleta, on the other, is great enough to di- 
vide the Tanoan family into two -linguistic divisions remains a problem. 
The claims of the Tusayan mt»mbers of the famil}^ are worth consideration. 

t Our article deals with the Hopi of the East Mesa, and the deduction 
may or may not hold for the other Mesa villages of Tusayan. 

:|: Commonly, but improjuirly, called "Chelly." 
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later they returned to Tusayan and became assimilated with the 
villagers then, learning Hopi as one result. It must then be 
borne in mind that present members of the Asa people have 
Tanoan, Hopi and Athapascan* blood in their veins. 

We turn now to the blood kinship of the present dwellers in 
the village called Hano, where the Tanoan language still persists. 
What facts can be gathered there in regard to the results of the 
two centuries in which they have been associated with the 
Hopi? 

As a contribution to an intelligent answer to this question Mr. 
Stephen, in his work for the Hemenway Expedition, has collected 
the following roster of the present inhabitants of the place, in- 
dicating their clan relationships and other significant data. 

Summary of the Tusayan Ta)waH Community. 



Pure Tanoan ; r. <?., claiming Tanoan grandparents. . . 

Tanoan mother ; Hopi fiither 

Tanoan mother ; Navajo father 

Composite : Navajo, Asa, Tanoan or Hopi 

Walpi, or Asa father and mother ; married Tanoans 

Walpi mother ; Tanoan father ; married Tanoans 

Cipaulovi ( Hopi) mother and father; married Tanoans. . . . 

Cftnopavi (Hopi) mother and father; married Tanoans 

Navajo mother and father ; married Tanoans 

Pai Ute unmarried 

Doubtful 

Total adults 

Tanoans living in Walpi 

Tanoans living in Siteomovi 

Tanoans living in CClftopavi 

Actual population of adults in Hano 

Actual iK>pulation of children in Hano 

Population on December 1, 1898 







30 
7 
5 
I 



68 


49 


8 




iS 




2 




16 








52 


49 


32 


30 



16.3 



*Thi9 nmst be borne in mind in discussing the kinship of the Hopi 
with the Navajo, who are meml)ers of the Athapascan st<K'k, according 
to the l>e8t authorities. 
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Census of the Exisi'uig Tanoan GetUes. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
(). 
/. 
S. 



KeMo-wa (Bear) 

Ku-lo^-to-wa (Corn) . . . 

Sa (Pi-ba, tobacco) 

Ten-yo (Pine) 

0^-ku-wa (Cloud) 

Nail' (Earth) 

Ka-tci'^-na (Ka-tci^'-na) 
Tail' (Sun) 



Husbands of Tanoan women ; not belonging 
to Tanoan gentes.* 



Total I 68 



Infants . . 

Children older than infants 



Children of pure Tanoan parente . . 
Children of mixed Tanoan parents 




The Ka-pu'-lo (Crane), P^ (Timber), Ko'-pe-li (Pink conch 
shell), Po-hu'-lo (an herb), Ku-yan-we (Turquois ear pendant), 
Ku (Stone), and Ta (Grass) gentes are said to have become ex- 
tinct since the Tanoans came to Tusayan.f 

The most startling fact brought out by the summary given 
al)ove is that there are only six children whose parents claim to he 

*The matriarchal system prevails among the Southwestern aborigines. 

t It must be borne in mind, in a study of the above summarv, that as 
a rule the husband on marriage goes to the wife's home to live, and that 
the children of the union belong to her gens. It thus results that the 
Tanoan women do not move from the village in which they were born, 
and that their children remain in the environment of a Tanoan-speaking 
community. In this jwssibly we have an explanation of the fact that 
whereas most of the Tanoan residents of the East Mesa can speak Hopi, 
few of the Ilopi si)eak Tanoan. The small number of Tanoan men who 
have married Hopi women make little headway in teaching their children 
their language, surrounded as they ai*e by Hopi influences. On the other 
hand, the larger number of Hopi men . who have Tanoan wives exert 
more influence in spreading their language, and the much greater pre- 
dominance of Hopi people is a strong influence in difliiising their linguistic 
forms. 
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P*'i'e TaiwKii oat of .sixty-tioo, the complete eiinnie ration. There are 
only six families in which the father and mother are both 
Tanoan. The mother of one family which has three of the 
«ix children is older than the child-bearing period, and by the 
restriction which forbids marriage within gentes the probability 
0^ pure-blooded Tanoan offspring from these children, when of 
^o^jis very much limited. It is not too much to say that in the 
next generation the percentage of pure Tanoan blood will be so 
small that we cannot regard the stock as Tanoan. 

Of the adults it will be noticed that less than one-half the men 
and a little above this proportion of the women are Tanoan, 
and out of one hundred and twelve adults it will be seen that 
only fifty-four are pure bloods. Taken in connection with the 
small number of children of pure blood the modification in two 
generations is very significant. 

The presence of twenty-three husbands of Tanoan women 
who do not belong to Tanoan gentes is a fact full of meaning. 
This condition has had a most important influence in determin- 
ing the consanguinity of the stock. 

The data in regard to extinct gentes simply means that the 
female line of these families has died out, although male de- 
scendants may still exist in llano. 

It seems legitimate to conclude from the summaries which 
have been given that the inhabitants of Hano are only in part 
Tanoan in their consanguinity, although speaking a Tanoan 
tongue. They seem to be more closely allied to the Hopi than 
to the Tanoan people of the Rio Grande, although both have 
differentiated from a common ancestral stock. 

The persistence of the language of their forefathers, notwith- 
standing the changes in their blood kinship, illustrates in a 
striking manner a liability to error in supposing in all cases that 
two peoples speaking the same tongue arc necessarily more 
closely related racially than those which are linguistically dif- 
ferent. It is believed that in some cases, as a result of the rigid 
adherence to the matriarchal law, language may survive after 
racial kinship has changed. These possibilities are of profound 
importance in speculations as to the kinship of the Hopi them- 
selves, as I shall try to show in subsequent articles. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SACRED NUMBERS « 

BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D., LL.D., D.SC. 

An investigation into tlie origin of sacred or holy numbers 
should exclude the consideration of numbers used in merely 
classifieatory and conventional relations, as those which natur- 
ally flow from the quinary, decimal, duodecimal, and vigesimal 
systems of numeration ; and also the cabalistic, occult or mystic 
employment of numbers, so common in the secret philosophies, 
as these were conscious fabrications or adaptations, in a social 
condition far removed from that of primitive thought. 

Confining the study to holy or sacred numbers as observed in 
the early civilizations and among tribes living in what we call 
primitive conditions, where the culture status still bears a dis- 
tinct ethnic character because largely indigenous and spon- 
taneous, I have reached certain conclusions which, so far as I 
know, have not heretofore been stated, at least neither so fully 
nor so definitely, by any of the numerous writers on this sub- 
ject. 

I shall present these in categorical form and then proceed to 
defend them. 

1. The sacred numbers are preeminently 3 and 4, or derived 
from these. 

2. These numbers represent contrasting or antithetic symbolic 
notions, and arise from wholly opposite mental perceptions. 

8. The number 3 derives its sacredness from abstract, subjec- 
tive operations of the intelligence, and has its main application 
in the imaginary and non-phenomenal world. 

4. The number 4 derives its sacredness from concrete and 
material relations, from external perceptions, and has its applica- 
tion in the objective and phenomenal world. 

o. The associations which attach sacredness to these numbers 
arise in the human mind, of the same character, everywhere and 

* Abstract of a paper read before the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 
February, 1894. 
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at all times, so that no theory of borrowing is needed to explain 
identities or similarities in this respect. 

6. Ethnic character, however, tends potently to develop es- 
pecially either the one or the other, either the abstract symbolism 
of the 3 and its derivatives, or the concrete symbolism of the 
4 and its derivatives ; and, conversely, the preponderant de- 
velopment of the one or the other of these reveals, with instructive 
precision, the ethnic character of tribes and nations. 

/. The ''Three'' Series, 

All operations of the mind, all acts of intelligence, necessarily 
proceed in accordance with the three fundamental laws of 
thought, expressed in logic as the laws of Identity, Diversity, and 
Excluded Middle. These ever-present laws, though obscurely 
recognized, constantly exert their power in impressing a triple 
form on reasoning. Witness the form of the syllogism, or the 
logic of Hegel with its two antitheses reconciled by a higher 
synthesis, or the trilogies of the philosophy of Auguste Comte. 

When, as in the mathematical logic of Boole, the syllogism is 
expressed in algebraic terms it is found to be represented in- 
variably by an equation of three members, to wit, x == .r X ic, 
or j: = a:*, a symbolic notation which proves the triune nature of 
all subjective operations of the intelligence. 

The two universal categories of the understanding (or modes 
of perception), Space and Time, invariably present themselves 
in a threefold aspect : Time as the Past, tlie Present, the Future, as 
expressed in the grammar of every language ; Space, as Length, 
Breadth, and Thickness ; or, with reference to position. Above, Be- 
neath, and Here. The primitive perceptions of matter are like- 
wise threefold : as solid, the earth ; fluid, the water ; gaseous, the 
air or wind. 

The applications of these conceptions in mythology are most 
marked. 

Time, as the past, the present, and the future, is represented 
by the three Norns of Teutonic myth, Urdhr (die Gewordene), 
Verdhandi (die Werdende), and Skuld (die Kommensollende). 
The three Fates of the Greeks correspond to these. 

As the effects of Time conceived under this threefold aspect, 
we have the mythical concept of the threefold energy of the 
22 
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gods. For example, the Indian Trtmurti, Brahma, creating j 
Vfschnu, preserving; Siva, destroying; and the Egyptian triad, 
Isis, Horus, Osiris — birth, life, death. These are what the Vedas 
call " the three paths of Being.'' To this also we must attach 
the division of the year into three seasons, Spring, Summer, 
Winter, etc. 

From the necessary threefold relation of Space and Position 
come such expressions as " Indra, Lord of the Three Worlds ; " 
" Creator of the Three Worlds ; " the " Threefold World," and 
the like ; and in the Latin poets, " mundus triformis," " mundus 
triplex,'* *'Jovis regnum triplex," etc. ; also the division into the 
Upper World, the Under World, and the Earth Plane, which we 
find a primitive conception in every continent. 

The Christian trinity will occur to all,, as well as the trinities 
of Buddhism and many less important faiths. Indeed, we may 
almost agree with Mr. Westcott when he says : ** It is impossible 
to study any single system of worship throughout the world with- 
out being struck with the peculiar persistence of the triple num- 
ber in regard to divinity." 

The Nine. — A development fi'om the 3 is the 9 — thrice 3. The 
3 worlds, for instance, are again divided into three each, making 
9, as we find in the nine worlds of Teutonic myth, in the cosmic 
notions of the Aztecs, in the " novem spherte celestes " of the 
Latins, and in the tr'uUva^ threefold lieaven of Indra. The body 
in Sanscrit is called *' the 9 mouthed " or " the 9 doored," from 
its nine openings, through which the soul goes in and out in its 
nine forms of ether or spirit. 

The Thirty-three. — A further development is 33. Eternity, 
Aditi, Unendlichkeit, is said in the Vedas to have 33 sons. The 
gods who lived with Indra in the upper heavens were 33. They 
were the Maruts, the Winds, sons of Indra. The ancient Per- 
sians, in the Vendidad, reckoned the total number of divine 
beings at 83. 

//. The ''Four " Series. 

The sacredness of the number 4 is derived directly from the 
relations of the human body to the external world about it, as I 
showed years ago in " The Myths of the New World." To a man, 
standing, space is distributed in front and behind him, to his 
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right hand and to his left. The body itself is regarded as of 
four sides. The Persian Vendidad speaks of man as built " with 
four walls ; " so the French say. '* un homme carr6 " for a thick- 
built, strong man, and we speak of such an one as " square-built. '^ 
Space being thus divided, the known world was spoken of as 
" the 4 quarters of the World," and the sunrise — that most im- 
portant of events to man — marking one quarter, the others were 
counted from it, to give the 4 Cardinal Points. These were gen- 
erally identified with the winds that came from them, regarded 
as gods, mighty powers, bringers of rain and fair weather, of 
heat and cold, of the life and death of vegetation ; hence of the 
seasons, of fertility and of food. 

Thus in ancient Rome Janus, the year god, was represented 
with four faces, "Janus quadriformis," and, as I have amply 
shown, throughout America the tribal mythologies, rites, cere- 
monies, beliefs, are constantly and profoundly governed and 
moulded by this sacred number. It was almost as prominent 
in many of the early nations of the Old World. 

The Seven, — The sacredness of the number 7 is a direct devel- 
opment of the number 4, not a combination of the 4 and the 3, 
as might be imagined, nor yet independently suggested by ex- 
ternal objects, as is generally supposed ; such as the 7 planets, 
the constellation of the 7 stars, the 7 colors of the rainbow, etc. 
These were coincidences which doubtless strengthened its holi- 
ness, but that it originally arose from the four spatial relations 
is clear from its development in America and India. 

These spatial relations are not exhausted by the four cardinal 
directions and the areas they embrace. That is horizontal space 
only ; to be complete, we must add the three conceptions of 
vertical space. Above, Below, and Here. This gives the sacred 7, 
the type of completeness and perfection. To express this graph- 
ically on a plane surface requires a figure of 7 parts. Such a 
ceremonial diagram of the 7 *' Ancient Spaces," or primeval cos- 
mogonic areas, as understood by the Zuiii priests, has been 
shown by Gushing. It represents the North, South. East, and 
West, and the Zenith, Nadir, and Middle, thus exhausting the 
visible world. The observer is always supposed, wherever he is, 
to stand in the center of the middle space; there, in the sacred 
buildings planned in accordance with this view stood the altar ; 
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there, in the distribution of the population, was located the 
house or town of the holiest and highest priesthood (as in the 
" 7 cities of Cibola," and the " 7 caves " of Aztec legend). 

The Thirteen. — This was also a derivative from the four, and 
carried with it the like associations of ideas. I have explained 
it fully, after Gushing, in my ''' Native Calendar of Central Amer- 
ica " It arises from the addition of the celestial to the terrestrial 
notion of space. Both are supposed to have the same seven 
spaces or areas, but the middle of each is at one and the same 
spot — there, where the individual himself is. This, therefore, is 
counted but once, and the number 13 results. The steps of this 
process are perfectly demonstrable, and that they were precisely 
the same among the Sanscrit-speaking Indians of India as among 
the Zuni Indians of our own land the following sentence from 
one of Prof. A. F. Potts' learned articles shows : 

In the cosinogonical system of the natives of India, the earth con- 
sists of either 4, or 7, or 13 "islands," dvipa^ disposed around Mt. Mem 
as a center, like tlie petals of the lotus flower around its stamen. The 
central space or island is always India itself, reo^arded as the middle re- 
gion of the earth, its navel, as were also esteemed by their own inhab- 
itants, China, the Middle Kingdom ; Delphi, the home of tlie oracle ; 
Tibet, Jenisalem, and in America, Cuzco, etc. 

This interesting extract is sufficient to prove conclusively not 
only the relationship of these three numbers, the 4, the 7, and 
the 13, but also that the process of their development one from 
the other was entirely parallel in the East and the West Indies. 
Our week of 7 days was simply a distribution of the time of a 
lunation as nearly equally as possible to the 4 quarters of the 
world, and to the gods or genii identified with them. Rather 
from such associations than from observation, must we explain 
the fact that many north Asiatic peoples and probably also the 
primitive Aryans counted 13 and not 12 lunar months to the 
solar year. 

///. The Sacred Numbers as Ethnic Criteria, 

As the 4 and its derivatives sprang from and remained con- 
nected with terrestrial and material relations, while the 3 and 
its derivatives arose from psychical and subjective sources, the 
predominance of one series or the other in the mythological 
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symbolism of a nation becomes a criterion of its general tenden- 
cies, either toward a material or a spiritual life. 

In the American and Mongolian races the 4 and its derivatives 
are almost exclusively the ruling holy numbers, whereas the 
numerous triads and trilogies of the white race, as represented 
by the Egyptians, Greeks, ancient Germans, Kelts, Slavs, and 
Aryan Indians, are familiar to all scholars, and have been pointed 
out in ample detail by Simrock, Potts, and a host of other writers. 

The ancient Babylonians, whoever they were, seem to have 
had a decided preference for the 4 and its derivatives, and from 
them probably the early Semites drew the superior sacredness 
which, as we see in the Old Testament, they so pointedly assigned 
to that series. This profound ethnic contrast, original or derived, 
prevented them, when the religious sentiment reached a high 
development, from accepting the doctrine of the trinity, though 
as an abstraction of speculative thought, it is quite as elevated 
as the concept of unity. The latter is inconceivable except by 
the laws of identity, contrast, and exclusion, which forces it at 
once into a trilogy. 

In some primitive nations both series were developed side by 
side, though rarely with equal vigor, while in the symbolism of 
most advanced cultures there is visible a blending of both, owing 
to borrowing and to the adoption of foreign ideas. Philosophers 
like Pythagoras and Heraclitus very early taught the mystic or 
occult powers of numbers, and this rapidly diverted their signifi- 
cance from their original intent in mvth and art. To find what 
this was we must overlook all such later suggestion and go back, 
as I have endeavored to do in this paper, to man in his primitive 
condition and study the laws of his native psychical faculties 
and his unavoidable and universal physical environment. 
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THE ALGONQUIAN TERMS PATAW^OMEKE AND 

MASSAW^OMEKE. 

BY WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER. 

The significations attributed to many of the early Algonquian 
names of places or peoples, which have been retained in use 
from the first planting of the colonies until today, are in most 
instances totally at variance with the localities or subjects to 
which the names were originally applied by those who spoke 
the language. This anomalous state of affairs is due to the fact 
that the translator endeavored to find an etymology suitable to 
the present topographical features without trying to discover 
whether or not the name rightfully belonged there. Some are 
random conjectures, without a particle of traditional, historical, 
or etymological foundation ; others are based on hypothetical 
deductions derived from foreign radicals. These last two are as 
persistent as any, in defiance of their evident false analysis, 
and will be quoted in historical works and essays until their 
true etymologies have been given and generally accepted. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull* has shown that Indian geograph- 
ical names (and it Avill apply to others not geograi)hical) after 
their adoption by the English, Dutch, and German colonists 
became unmeaning sounds or mere vocal designations, their 
primary significations being entirely obliterated by their trans- 
fer to an alien tongue. A mountain, for instance, takes the name 
of a lake ; a tract of land, that of a hill ; a swamp, the personal 
name of an Indian residing there ; a spring of water, that of a 
forest ; a river, that of a people, or vice versa. The Indian lan- 
guage tolerated no such mere marks ; every name was descrip- 
tive of the spot or subject to which it was applied, and thus to 
an Indian understanding its identity was beyond question. 

Some of these terms in local speech of the whites have for 
various reasons become abbreviated by the loss of some constit- 
uent. These are all problems of the most intricate description, 

* ludian Names in Connecticut. 
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aiui their interpretations will always remain in doubt in case 
the original cluster-word has been lost or forerotten. Therefore 
it is absolutely essential for the proper resolution of synthesis 
by analysis of Indian nomenclature that the student should 
have at his disposal, for the purposes of comparison with various 
cognate dialects, the earliest utterances of the names as recorded 
by those who heard them spoken, together with the historical 
facts relating to the same which have been preserved. 

The interest in Indian nomenclature increases every year. 
The true meanings of the terms are desired by the historian 
and by every one interested in the various branches of anthro- 
pology. The question, therefore, naturally arises, Is it possible 
by study and research to evolve an etymology from these names 
which shall be acceptable from every standpoint of comparison ? 
I believe that the greater number of these terms can be trans- 
lated much easier than the Maya hieroglyphs, or the petrographs 
of the Algontjuian stock. Their translations corroborate the 
early historians most abundantly ; they supply a solution to 
many unsettled questions and give us more reliable data for 
historical investigation. 

Some of the rtames mentioned by Captain John Smith have 
been in constant use since his day, with but slight change in 
spelling. Nearly all of these belong to the Powhatan language, 
which was more closely related in its radical structure to that of 
the Indians of southern New England than to the language of 
the Delawares, who were geographically nearer. From this fact 
it can be easily seen that the works of Roger Williams, John 
Eliot, and Josiah Cotton, together with William Strachey's Vir- 
ginia Dictionary, afford abundant and reliable means of inter- 
preting the geographical names and tribal designations displayed 
on Smith's well-known map of Virginia, as well as those inci- 
dentally mentioned in his various works. When careful and in- 
telligent comparison of these languages is made it is compara- 
tively easy to find analogies in other dialects of the same stock. 
This cannot be done, however, without much preliminary, study 
and without the aid of the work already accomplished by many 
patient Algonquian scholars. If their conclusions are correct, 
we have a very strong basis for our own deductions ; if in error, 
we must learn where they have failed and endeavor to avoid 
similar lapses. 
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In this essay I propose to give the results of careful inquiry 
into the etymology of two Virginian names with the same termi- 
nations, but a different nominal theme. It is generally accepted 
and admitted that both of these names, viz., Patawortiekes and 
Massawomekes, although applied to people of distinct linguistic 
stock, are undoubtedly of Algonquian derivation, and therefore 
need no argumentative discussion at the present moment. 

Minute and studious scrutiny of Smith's works will fully con- 
vince the seeker after truth that the name Patawoineke (= Po- 
tomac) as applied to the river, although so bestowed on Smith's 
map and retained to this day, did not primarily belong there ; 
neither does it always designate the name of a town, as supposed, 
but really, in its early orthography and grammatical structure, 
described the people themselves. The bestowal of the name on 
the river by Smith, as was the case with other names of rivers 
in Virginia, was not out of regard for the meaning hidden therein, 
but because it designated the largest tribal community living on 
the stream. 

The location of their principal settlement or palisaded in- 
closure, of 1608 and some years after, was identified by Thomas 
Jefferson and quoted by Bozman,* who says: "This Indian 
town is said to have been on the spot where the Virginians sub- 
sequently laid out a town, which they called New Marlborough, 
on a peninsula in Stafford county, Virginia, formed by the Po- 
tomack river and a large creek called the Potomack creek." 
There can be no doubt as to the actual location of the village on 
the spot indicated ; but for all our knowledge concerning the 
discovery of this people and their town we are indebted to Cap- 
tain John Smith, who learned of their existence at the time he 
was held as a prisoner among the tribes who were encamped 
between the James and the Rappahannock. He remarks : " Hee 
[Powhatan] described also vpon the same Sea, a mighty Na- 
tion called Pocoug?itro7iack [^= Bocootaw-anauks, ^ the fire nation' 
(.Strachey), located to the northwest from the falls of the James 
river], a fierce nation that did eate men, and warred with the 
people of Moyaoncer and Pataromerke, Nations vpon the toppe 
of the heade of the Bay." f 

* History of Maryland, vol. i, p. 118. 
t Arl)er'sSmith, p. 20. 
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It is evident, in fact we know, that many of Smith's state- 
ments in regard to the Patawomekes were not from personal ob- 
servation, but were derived from letters or from rehitions by 
his contemporaries after his return to England. He says (page 
52): '-'The river is inhabited on both sides. . . . Then [comes] 
Patnvoomeke with 160 able men ; " but later (page 348) makes it 
more than 200, thus showing an increase of 40 men since his 
first i nforraation. This proves that in the number of its availa- 
ble warriors the tribe was the largest, most prominent and 
powerful on the river. Speaking of Captain Argall's trading 
with the natives, he says : " With a taste whereof he returned 
to lames towne, from whence the I^ord De-la-ware sent him to 
trade in the river of Patawomecke.^^ ^ Henry Spelman, whom 
Smith calls one of the best interpreters in the land (once a pris- 
oner among them, and rescued in September, 1610, by Captain 
Argall on the aforesaid voyage), in his relation of the event 
speaks of the king of Patoivomeck as if it were a tribal name, and 
that he lived a year or more at a town of his called Paspatanzie. 
This may be another name, or the real one, for the town called 
PatowumecL Spelman further observes : " When Capt: Argall 
ariued at a toune cald Nacottawtanke, but by our english cald 
Camocacocke, wher he understood that ther was an english boy 
named Harry. He desiringe to here further of me cam up the 
river which the Kinge of Patomeck hearringe sent me to him 
and I goinge backe agayne brought the kinge to y* shipe." f 

This was, no doubt, the first visit of the English traders to 
the river subsequent to Smith's second voyage of discovery, in 
1608. At all events, we have no record of any in the interval. 
The town called Nacottawtankc by Spelman does not seem to 
have been the Nacotchtaack of Smith, for the reason that the 
latter was higher up the river and at the head of navigation. 
As the town was known to the P^nglish as Quiiocacocke, it was, 
perhaps, the same one called by Smith Cecovio comaco (=" sa- 
chem's house ")• Assuming this to be the case, we can more 
readily understand why Argall was obliged to go up the river to 
meet the king, which he could not have done had he been at 
Nacotchianck (^Anacostixi). 

*Arber, op. cit., 172, 503, 511. 
t Arber's Smith, pp. ciii, civ. 
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My reason for believing that Paspaianzie was the real name 
for the town of the Patawomekes is in its translation, which de- 
scribes the spot where Smith and Jefferson locate the village 
at the junction of the creek with the larger river, viz., Pasp-, " a 
bursting forth or flowing out ; " otnn, " a town ; " zle (=Massachu- 
setts : es-et) diminutive form of the locative affix " at " or 
^' about " =Pci8P'0taa-eS'et, " a town at the mouth of the stream." 
These extracts, together with my conclusions, are all links in 
the chain of evidence against the name Pataivonieke having been 
a name of the town from the aboriginal point of view. 

Among the various meanings ascribed to the name Potomac 
appear the following : Heckewelder informs us that the form of 
the name should be Pedhamok, meaning " they are coming by 
water, drawing near in crafts and canoes." This conjecture is 
very near, but it would much better apply, as will be noticed here- 
after, to the Massawomekes. The Jesuit Father Jacker* declares 
that the word indicates " small fishes," and gives the general 
meaning as " the river full of swarms of small fry, where fishes 
spawn in shoals." Still another idea advanced is that the term 
meant " bushy, or brushy river." " River of Swans " is another. 
Webster's Dictionary, under the stated authority of Schoolcraft, 
Trumbull, and Ballard, gives it as "the burning pine, resembling 
a council fire." There may be others which I have overlooked, 
but here are evidently enough, such as they are, without making 
further conjectures. It is acknowledged by James Mooney, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, who has devoted much study to Smith's 
works, and also by many students of Indian linguistics, that none 
of these are etymologically satisfactory or acceptable. I would 
not venture to suggest another interpretation unless sure of its 
true analysis. 

In Arber's reprint the name occurs about forty times, with 
at least seven very slight orthographical variations, as Pata- 
romerkes, Patowomeck, Patawomeks^ Patawomekes, Patomecks, Patow- 
omekes, Pattriwomekes. The most common is the fourth variant 
The first is, no doubt, a typographical error, while all appear in 
some instances without the anglicized plural. Taking any of 
these forms, which are nearly identical, as representing the true 
utterances of the native pronunciation and placing the accent 

♦Maryland Higt Soc. Fund Pub., vol. 7. 
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on the penult, where it belongs, viz., Pntow&meke, we have its 
true value, as nearly as it could be presented in English notation. 
Allowing this basis of study, and considering that the name was 
originally descriptive of the people, as I believe I have satis- 
factorily demonstrated, I will proceed to give its analysis. 

In the first component, Patow- or Pataio-, we have a root with 
a characteristic termination or formative, in the inanimate object 
form, which represents the mitigation of the verbal energy of 
the simple transitive verb.* This verb is identical with the 
Powhatan,t Pdtow, " to bring agayne," that is, to continue bring- 
ing (something regularly or habitually). Analogous to the 
Massachusetts (Cotton) Patau, (Eliot) Paudtow ; Narragansett 
(Williams), Pdutoic; Delaware (Zeisberger), Peta, "to bring inf' 
Cree (Howse), Peytow, "he brings it." This verbal, being a 
common one, can be found, in one form or another, in all Al- 
gonquian languages. (Cf. Pitaaoki: apporler le prodult de sa 
chasse. Pitiiboae : apporter lui ecliantillon de sa chrisse.X 

The second component has two elements, 6m and eke, with 
the anglicized plural s sometimes added to the affix. This was 
frequently or invariably done by the English when speaking of 
the natives ; therefore does not always appear rightly bestowed 
when added to a place-name ; but in this instance, being a peo- 
ple, when the translation is made it is found to be correctly 
applied. 

In giving the meaning of the penult 6m, I cannot do better 
than to quote Dr. Trumbull's correct study of what is no doubt 
the same verbal, viz : 

The verb of simple motion — that whifh expresHed merely the notion 
of goinp— was in tlie third person singular of the indicative present xw, 
or, as Eliot wrote it (with the pronominal prefix of the third person), w xm ; 
in the plural, ^mwog^ ** they j?o." In combination with other words de- 
noting the direction, manner, or aj?ency of going, Eliot writes -okham^ 
And -horn for the singular; as pummohhajn^ he j^oes by sea; uohhani or 
nohfioniy he goes by sailing, he sails {en noh/uimun, ** to sail to," Acts xx, 
10) : sohham (=«o/i-oom) he jjoes forth, &c. For ^cmtrrtg^ Roger Williams 
writes in the Narragansett dialect homwock, " they go." ^ 



* Howse: Cree Grammar, p. 36 et se<i. ; also Eliot's Bible. 

tHtrachey*8 Dictionary. 

X Cuoq : Lexique de 1' Algonquine. 

Olass. Hist. Soc. Proc.,18()6, p. :37(). 
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Ill the Powhatan dialect the animate plural affix is -ehe or -ake, 
although these are sometimes varied, corresponding to the -ick 
or 'Ock of the Xarragansett, -og of the Massachusetts, and -ek of 
the Lenni Lenjlpe. Thus we have our name, in accordance with 
Algonquian synthesis, Patow-6m-eke^ " to bring again they go and 
come,'' " those who travel to bring again ; " or, by a free transla- 
tion, they were ''traveling traders or peddlers" (of what?). 
Graphite or plumbago was highly valued and was an article of 
commerce among all the natives. Fragments bearing marks of 
aboriginal use are found in the western mounds, in the eastern 
shell-heaps, and scattered over the surface of village sites far re- 
moved from its original source of supply. Professor F. W. Put- 
nam, in a letter dated June 26, 1882, admitted that ib< presence 
in shell-heaps was unknown to him until I called his attention 
to the fact. An Indian settlement near Sturbridge, Mass., de- 
rived its name* Metewenieslck, '* place of black earth,'' from the 
occurrence of the article.f The Patow-om-ekes perhaps take their 
name (applied to them by neighboring Powhatan tribes, being 
the first to use it, according to Smith, page 20) from being owners 
of a similar mine and ^' peddlers " of this mineral, which Smith 
mistook for antimony. Smith says, and his statements are al- 
ways to the point : 

The king of P<i/a//.JO//t"^vj gaue V8 guided to conduct vs vp a little riuer 
called Qniough [Aquia creek], vp which we rode as high a« we could, 
leaning the boate ; with six shot and diners Salvages, he marched seuen 
or eight myle l)efore they came to the mine : leading his hostages in a 
small chaine they were to haue for their paines, being proud so richly to 
be adorned. 

The mine is a ^i-eat Rocky mountaine like Antimony ; wherein they 
dijjfged a great hole with shells and hatchet^s : and hard by it, runneth a 
fay re brooke of Christal-like water, where they wash away the drosse and 
keepe the remainder, which they piU in little baggs and ncU it all ou€r the 
roHHtri/ to imhit theire both/e.% fares, or Idoh ; which makes them looke like 
Blackmores dusted over with siiuer, With so much as we could carry we 
returned to our boate, kindly requiting this kinde king and all his kinde 
l)eople.t 

Their village having been situated where "the river doth di- 



*See R. Williams' Key, Narragansett Club edition, p. 207, 
fSee N. E. Notes and Queries, Newport, R. I., 1890, vol. i, p. 97. 
X Arber's Smith, pp. 418, 424. 
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vide it selfe into 3 or 4 convenient branches/'* made it very 
accessible to the canoes of the Red-men from every direction. 
The river was a well traveled waterway, had been for years, 
and continued so for years afterward, for the transportation of 
all products of both English and savage industry to the tribes 
north and west, as we have abundant evidence to prove from 
the perusal of Smith's works and the works of other early 
writers. 

Smith's mine of graphite, the steatite and workshop quarries 
recently discovered and investigated,t bearing evidences of early 
labors in the shape of pot-forms, stone tools, and the consequent 
debris of manufacture, shows that all of these mines furnished 
material and utensils which were greatly desired by more remote 
tribes in whose country these minerals were not found. The 
Indians of the river wore — as were in fact all the Algontjuian 
tribes previous to the influx of settlers, who crowded them out 
of competition — more inclined to the peaceful pursuits of trade, 
manufacture, and agriculture than were their visitors, the war- 
like Massawomekes. 

The first information Smith had of the Massawomekes — who 
are now known to have been a people of Irocjuoian affinity, 
H probably some of those afterward known as the " Eries," and not 

related in any way to the Algonquian tribes of Virginia — was 
during his first voyage of discovery. He tells us that when he 
entered the river of Kuskaranaoke (Nanticoke river, Maryland) 
the people there " much extolled a great nation called the Md^sn- 
womeke^.^' X This expression, " much extolled," shows that the 
natives living on this river were friendly and in close relations 
with this northern tribe, who visited them for the purpose of 
bartering their furs for the " white beads they made," as the 
name Kittikaranaoke denotes.^ In construing Smith's statement, 
it will be noticed that I differ wholly from Bozman,|| for he does 
not think " much extolled " implies alliance. 



*///!</., p. 348. 

t W. II. Holmes: Quarry Workshop. Am. Anthropolojyist. vol. iii, pp. 
1-16; Ancient Soapstone Quarry, ibid.y vol. iii, pp. 321-330. 
t Arber'a Smith, p. 111. 
?7Wc/., pp. 415, 418. 
II History of Maryland, vol. i, p. 112. 
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My friend, Dr. A. S. Gatschet, in his essay on the Massawo- 
mekes * says : 

The Patawomekes or Poto'inaks coincides in its termination so closely 
with tliat of the Massawomekes that we can assume the same origin for 
both. In the majority of the Alj2;onkin langua<^s a term like Mojsstu 
means ** large," ** great," and -ek is either the locative ending -iky -ib, -v, 
or more probably the suffix of the anim. plural, -gi, -kij occurring, e. g.^ 
Shawnee; otne is supposed by A. L. Guss, Esq., to mean lake or water. 

Dr. Gatschet accepts Heckewelder's translation of Patawo- 
meke, ** we have come by water," and gives that of the Mas- 
sawomekes, ** those on a great water." I agree with this noted 
philologist that the terminations of the two are identical, but 
differ entirely from his conclusions as to their significations. He 
may not agree with it at the present moment. The publication 
of Arber's Smith since he wrote his essay has solved many vexa- 
tious problems ; therefore our light of the present is better than 
was his of the past. 

It is impossible to evolve the radical -pe or -mp, *' water," which 
is characteristic in the Powhatan, as well tis in all Algonquian 
languages, from either name. The definition of -ome as " lake " 
or " water " by Mr. Guss is merely a supposition which will not 
stand the light of critical analysis. The prefix Afasm, frecjuently 
in many dialects of the family, means " great ;" but in this in- 
stance I cannot believe it has that meaning, for the reason that 
maco or macha is the Powhatan equivalent found in yfaco conuico, 
a town on the Patuxent river,t and in Macha comocko, " house 
of the town," on the Chickahominy river. J Both of these have 
been translated by Strachey § and by Dr. Trumbull || as "great 
house." Accordingly, b}*^ placing the accent on the penult and 
hyphenizing the name as in the previous study, w^e have Massaw- 
omckes or Miissow-omekes^ exhibiting Smith's two variants of its 
main component. This synthesis presents to view something 
different to l)e analyzed and proves conclusively to my mind 
that Masmiv or Mnssow is the cognate of tlie Massachusetts (Eliot), 
yfmhccn or Miihccn (CottoYi), MuHshoa a; Montauk (Gardiner), 

*Am. Antiquarian, vol. iii, j). .'121. 

* Smith's Map. 

t Smith, p. 538. 

J Am. Anthroiwlogist, vol. vi, p. o7. 

J Hist. Mag., No. 1, vol. 7, p. 47. 
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Mmhuae; Pequot (Stiles), Meahwe, "a canoe." In confirmation 
of this presentation, Strachey's Dictionary has uppoushun Mush- 
ower, " the ehipps go home ; " literally, " they go over, the boats 
do f ' also Mtissoic-uxac, '^ a ship ;" literally, " boat of the strangers ; " 
iixac (=o/iHwx* (Xew England), uuinnux (Montauk), " white men 
or strangers "), thus making, with its constituents, Massow-om- 
eke, '' those who go and come by boat," the parallel of the Nar- 
ragansett (Williams) Muih yonliomwock, " they go and come by 
water— i". «., by boat." The same name in a variety of forms, 
but with a localizing affix, occurs in many places throughout 
New England, applied to necks or points of land where it was 
convenient for crossing to another place in a boat ; in other 
words, a ferry. Those which are least altered in form are Mitsh- 
auwomuk, the name for Boston, describing the ferry to Charles- 
town;* Mishawoinety a neck of land in Warwick, R. I. ;t Mesh- 
oniac or Mashomuk, neck on the southern point of Shelter island, 
N. Y., opposite Sag Harbor, where they formerly crossed in order 
to go to Montauk or to Three Mile Harbor. J The ferry for the 
past 150 years has been farther to the northwest, between Shelter 
island and North Haven. 

It has been erroneously stated that Smith gave the meaning 
as " those on a great water." What Smith really did say was 
this: **Many descriptions and discourses they made vs, of At- 
quanachiickj Mnsmwoinek^ and other people, signifying they inhabit 
vpon a great water beyond the mountaines." J^ Here he applies 
the term " people " to both of these names ; and his " signify- 
ing " is evidently used here in the sense " they made known by 
signs," as applied to ^^g^tanacAacA; =" those beyond or at the 
end of the mountains," and to the Masinwoinebi, ''those that 
travel by boat." One people being located on the tidewater of 
Delaware bay or river and the other on the " Great Lakes " 
shows that Smith's statement *' that they inhabit vpon a great 
water beyond the mountaines " really applied to both people.] | 

Smith's valuable and interesting recitals are strongly corrob- 
orative of this study, viz : " Seaven boats full of these Massmv- 



*Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, 1860, p. 37H. 
t Parsons' Indian Names in R. I. 
t See U. S. Coast Survey map. 
^ Arber's Smith, p. 423. 
II See Smith's Map. 
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omeks the discouerers encountred at the head of the Bay ; . . . 
they much exceeded them of our i)arts : and their dexteritie in 
their small boats made of the barkes of trees sowed with barke, 
and well luted with gumme, argueth that they are seated vpon 
some great water "* Again he says : " From thence returning 
we met 7 Canowes of the Ma^isowonuks,'^^ '\ Mosco, an Indian of 
Wighcocomaco.X in interpreting one of the Hassiningas (=those 
that live in caves or rock-shelters), whom Smith and companions 
captured, said : *' The Massawomeks did dwell vpon a great water, 
and had many boats, and so many men that they made warre 
with all the world." § Captain Henry Spelman relates : " Be- 
inge in the cuntry of the Patomecke the peopel of Masomeck 
weare brought thether in Canoes which is a kind of Boate they 
haue made in the forme of an Hoggs trowgh But sumwhat more 
hollowed in. "I I Captain Henry Fleet,^ in his conference with the 
Massawomekcs on the 13th of June, 1632, writes : " Divers were 
the imaginations that I did conceive about this discovery and 
understanding that the river was not for shipping where the 
people were [where the Massawomekes lived] not yet for boats, 
but for canoes only I found all my neighboring Indians [Ana- 
costias] to be against my design [of visiting the Massawomekes] 
the Pascatowies liaving had great slaughter formerly by them 
to the number of one thousand persons in my time. They com- 
ing in their birchen canoes did seek to withstand me from hav- 
ing trade with the other Indians." It will be observed that 
Smith and Spelman differ in their descriptions of the boats used. 
The probability is both were right, and that the term did not 
always designate the same people ; for, indeed, all those who 
happened to come by boat from the north and west would be 
described alike by the Virginians with whom they came in con- 
tact. It is evident that some of the people called the Massaw- 
6m-ekes used the bark canoe, while others used the wooden 
dugout. This can be observed on the great lakes today. 
Roger Williams informs us that the Mhh oon was a boat made 

* Arber's Smith, p. 72. 

ilbid., p. 349. 

tlbid., p. 424. 

Ubid., p. 428. 

II [hid., p. cxiv. 

H Xeill's Founders of Maryland, Albany, 187(5. 
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of a pine, oak, or chestnut tree hollowed out by burning and 
scraping. The root, which has a formative affix, seems to have 
l)een prinmrily from mish, " wood," " stock,'' or " trunk of a tree," 
as in the Narragansett Wompi-mish, " chestnut tree ; " literally, 
" white-wood ; " Patigdute-mish, '* oak tree ; " Massachusetts 
(Eliot), Ncctl'inish, " oak tree. ' These two latter mean literally 
*' fire-wood." From descriptions by the early writers the dug- 
out was the only kind of a boat made or used by the Virginians. 
Strachey gives several other terms for boat from various roots. 

This concludes my demonstration, the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in connection with which is that the main components 
are found in Strachey, where they have been overlooked by 
all who have endeavored to translate the terms. This fact, to- 
gether with the terminations agreeing so well with their nominal 
themes, gives us an analysis which seemingly is absolutely un- 
questionable. 

Note I.—Boccfotauy " fire " [Strachey] ; -anank^ " nation " or '* people." 
"Those people whom Powhatan calls the BocoiAawwoimuk^, who [hesaith] 
doe likewise melt copper and other mettalls" (Strachey, p. 27). ThiH 
would .seem to identify these people with the Amstague-eronnom of 
Champlain, which in the Huron tongue meauH "Fire nation." On 
Champlain's map of 1632 they are placed south of Lake Erie. Charle- 
voix (Tome I, p. 447) mentions a tribe under the name of MawoutiUy or 
"Nation of fire," who were then located still farther west (Doc. His. 
X. Y., vol. 3, p. 23). A mistake made by many scholars has been the 
endeavor to identify the terminal -anauk, of this name, and -anoiigh or 
anork, of Saaqiiesah^anongh (see Amer. Antiquarian, vol. lo, pp. 286-291), 
with the Delaware -hanna^ *'a river." When this hypothesis is ignored 
entirely, as it should be, as far as all of the names of Captain John Smith 
and Wm. Strachey, which have this termination, are concerned, and the 
interpretation of '* nation " or " people " applied, making these element^ 
the cognate of the Massachusetts and Narragansett aHeuck^ ** people," it 
brings truth out of chaos, is not only strongly confirmed by Smith, but 
makes hie history far more satisfactory and interesting. Comparison of 
the early Virginian names with the niodern Delaware alone will cause 
fiiilure in every instance. 

Note 2. — Hcutsiningas or HaMinmigaa (= Massachusetts (Eliot) liasaunnegk, 
" cave," Gen., 23 : 9, 17 ; hassutionoggiU^ ** holes of the rocks," Jer., 16 : 16) 
from /mimm«, "rock;" unynogk or wonoggiU, "den," **cave," or "hole" 
(Job, 38 : 40). 
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NEW WORDS IN THE KOOTENA7 LANOUAOE.« 

BY A. F. CHAMBEKLAIN. 

Speaking of the Eskimo, Mr. John Murdoch says : 

In tlie Eskimo language there are two methods of providing a name 
for anything new. One is to form a derivative expressing some char- 
acteristic of tiie ohjecl from one of the estabHshed *' stem-words" of 
the language by the aid of one or more of the recognized affixes. The 
other is to adopt the name by which tliey hear the objei^t called by those 
stmngers through whom they become acquainted with it. Such a thing 
as inventing a new '* stem- word" to express a new idea api)ears to be 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the language.! 

There are, of course, in some tongues the simple transference 
of meaning, \videning of signification, resurrection of an almost 
forgotten word, and the like, which may all finally be placed 
under Mr. Murdoch's first class. In this brief essay the writer 
discusses the names for '^ things new '' in the Kootenay language 
of southeastern British Columbia, on the study of which he has 
been engaged for the last two years. J 

1. Words relating to Relkjion. 

God, The word now used by the Kootenay Indians to express 
the idea ^^God " is Ya'kasinki'nawa'ski, or, as it is sometimes also 
pronounced, yiika'sinki'miwa'skl, said by some to signify " he who 
inade us,^^ This name, probably due to missionary influence, 

*The Kutenay or Kootenay language is spoken by about 1,000 Indians, 
of whom 400 live in southeastern British Columbia and the remainder 
principally in Idaho and Montana. Their aboriginal name should be 
pronounced Ki-to-na^-;ta. The Kutenay have the reputation of being 
honest and industrioiLs, and never engjige in strife with the neighboring 
whites. They form disthict linguistic stock. The language, which is 
largely polysynthetic, has l>een thoroughly studied only by Dr. Franz 
Boas and Dr. Chamberlain. — A. S. Gatschet. 

t American Anthropologist, vol. i, p. 331. 

X The alphabet here used is the same as that employed by the writer 
in Report British Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1892. 
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seems to contain kin (= with the hand), awas (= he.,., us)^ 
ya . . . . ke (= the one that, he who ?). But the analysis is some- 
what doubtful. Compare, howcjver: g'a'tlaka'sinni'tla ?= Whose 
home is it f Ya'kak'a'ke = the same as. In very colloquial lan- 
guage the expression nasu'kwen {chief) na'Eta {on high)^ modeled 
after the sa'qalita'iT of the Chinook jargon, is in use, with which 
compare the Kati'tona'tla {Oar Father) na'Eta {on high), the be- 
ginning of De Smet's rendering of the Paternoster into Kootenay. 
In their uncivilized state it is probable that the Coyote and the 
Chicken-Hawk were the nearest approaches to divinity present 
to their minds. 

Priest, clergyman, missionary. The missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic church, and hence all others, are termed ka'mk*ok*o'- 
kotl aqka'tuwu'mtliiEt, literally black shirt. Compare the maT^ate 
wikonaietc, the black-robed, of the Nipissing Algonquians. 

Church, The word given by several Indians was tsQama'tlne, 
properly a verbal expression, meaning there is talking together ; 
they talk together; from tsQa'niim {to talk), -matl- {together), -ne 
(verbal suffix). 

Mass. Related to the preceding is the word for rna^, guwi'tlk'a 
tsQama'tletl = the big talking together ; guwi'tlk'a = big, great. 
Holiday, feast-day. Simply great day, guwi'tlka kiyu'kwiye't. 
Days of the week. Sunday, gokwe'tcin meyet, probably the one 
day {i. e., great day) : Monday (tla) 6'kwen meyet = " {and) one 
day" (i. e., the day after Sunday), and so on through the week. 
Communion. ^^ I 'partake of the consecrated bread " is ho'(wi)tsak- 
to'kowa'kiniktci'tlne. 

Crucifix. The word employed by several Indians was k'tcik'- 
imVtlinQo'ne, a verbal expression, evidently related to gotstci'kE- 
ma'tlinwi'tstlaEt, " to fold my ai^ms.^^ 

Romry. The word in use seems to be k'ka'Qo, which is of 
doubtful etymology. 

The French Jesus Christ has been metamorphosed to suit the 
genius of the language into Ci'cetle or Ci'cekle, and the " being 
in heaven, called Cicikle," of the Nootkas, referred to by Dr. 
Boas,* is doubtless an Indian disguise of the same. With the 
Kootenay the Virgin Mary is simply Ma'is {his-mother) Ci'cekle. 
Heaven. '' Sk-y,^' in Kootenay, is a'qkitlme'yet, and is used by 



* Sixth Rep. on Northwest Tril)e8 of Canada, p. 43. 
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Father Coccolo in his rendering of the Paternoster for our 
" heaven.'^ De Sniet, in his version, uses naitte (properly na'Eta, 
'' on high "), for *' in heaven^ In very colloquial language na'Etii 
jimak, the equivalent of the Chinook jargon sa'qali i^ahi, '' isky 
country,^^ is sometimes used. 

2. Namks* ok Quadrupeds, the Knowledge of which has come to the 
Indians THRoroH the Whites, or by way of Other Tribes. 

Cat. The word pus comes into Kootenay either directly from 
the whites or through the Chinook jargon. I have, however, 
never heard the word reduplicated — puspus, as it sometimes is 
in that lingo. A ^'kitten " is pus na'na (small). 

Cattle^ Cote, eU\ The general term for '* cattle " is k'a'nuktlu'k'tle 
la'mo, which seems to signify " variegated horned aniiiials^^ (u'k'tle 
= horn ; la'mo = aninial). For cow and hull, the words tlu'k'pti 
and ni'tltsik, signifying originally fenmle buffido, nude buffalo, are 
used. A calf is a'qkinko'matl. A steer is k'ji'gutla'ts (castrated), 
from k"a, no, without, a'qkutla'ts, testicles. 

Dog. The word for " dog,^^ Qa'Etltsin, has a somewhat foreign 
aspect, as we find in Kalispelm hetltchin, " dog,^^ and in Pisk- 
watts hatltchin, " horse ; '' hehetlchin, '^ do^." See Horse. 

Hog. The word gy'inuk'tsa'tla, by which this animal is known, 
has reference to the nose of the creature, the chief component 
being uktsathi = 'Sio^^j, nostrils.^'' The ^' cut-off ''^ appearance 
which the nose of the pig presents ])robably accounts for the 
name. 

Horse. The name k'k'jVthiQa'Etltsin, as the l^ower Kootenay 
form, g'idlka'dlaQa'Eclltsin, more clearly shows, signifies ^' elk-dog, ^^ 
the word for " dk " being in Upper Kootenay g'itlk'a'tle, Ijower 
Kootenay g'idlk'a'dle. 

Monse. The name ntsok, ntcuk, is transferred from the ^''field- 
mouse.'*'^ 

Mule. The word gu'witlk'u'at literally signifies '"big ear,^^ from 
guwitl (big) J k'u'at (ear). 

Rai. One name is guwi'tlk'a ntsok, " big mou^e.'^^ 

Sheep. The domestic sheep is called suya'pi ni'tlyap, or, when 
no ambiguity can arise, simply ni'tlyap, in the case of the female 5 
gu'witlktle (/. e., " big horn "), in the case of the male, names 
ai)plied originally to the '* Big Horn " mountain sheep. Suyii'pi 
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ni'tlyap signifies " white man^s sheep.^^ In like manner the name 
gTanu'kqo, goat, properly belonging to the " mountain-goal^ 

Camel.^ The name k'anu'k'tla is of doubtful etymology. Com- 
pare a'qko'ktla'nam, "«Hn." 

Crocodile.^ The name k'i'tlke is of doubtful etymology. 

Elephant.^ The name go'ok'tsa'tla may mean " toi7-no«e." Com- 
pare gooTctlam (" tail-head ")= Chinaman. 

GoriUaj monkey.^ The name k'tceka'te seems " the searcher, the 
one that looks for ; " ho'tceka'te = I look for. Compare the appel- 
lation of the " monkey, ^^ in Otci'pwe, ^^ louse hunter,"*^ 

Leopard.^ The name ka'atlka'Q'mi'tlQa. Compare the word 
for a species of salmon kaoka'tlkisko'Q'ma'tla, both of which 
seem to have reference to the " spotted skin^ 

Lion* The name k'tsEmaTc'Ek'a signifies " the strong one^ 

Rhinoceros.* The word kfanuTc'tle has reference to the ^^horn " 
(u'k-tle). See ''Cattle.'' 

Tiger.* The name ka'Qtliqowa'Et is of doubtful etymology. 

Zebra.* The word gak'tlesko'ak has reference to the " stripes.^' 
Compare gaktle'tl k'ko'ktci, '' candy,'' literally '^ variegated {striped) 
sugar.'' 

.'{. Nameh of Bikdh. 

Duck. The domestic duck is called ka'nkusk'o'ikak (** red leg "), 
a name originally belonging to the wild mallard. 

Hen. The general name for this domestic fowl is gutska'ko- 
minuTc'ma'Enam, qualified by the words sto'kwatl (female), and 
kE'sko (male) when necessary. The name has reference to the 
prominent tail (a'qkinuTc'mii'Enam) of the bird. Other names 
are gaktle'tlinu'k'ma'Enam, '^ spotted, variegated tail ; " gutsi'tlin- 
uTc'ma'Enam, probably '^ prominent tail." 

Peacock. The name gu'witlinu'koma'Enam signifies " large 
tail." 

Turkey. The word gowi'tlk'a t'a'nkuts signifies ''big gromr." 
T'a'nkuts is the term applied to the " ruffled grouse." 

Buzzard.* The name ka'spaQ'wa'kak, according to the Indian 
who gave it, refers to what he called the " whisken^ " of the bird. 

Dodo.* The name kanmu'qkon was explained as having refer- 

* Words marked with an asterisk were applied to pictures of the crea- 
tures in question in a book shown to the Indians by the writer, and a 
number of them are doubtless extemporaneous. 
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ence to the " beak " (aqku'nkak) or " nose " (aqku'nam ; radical 
is kun or kon) of the bird. 

Goat-sucker (Caprimulgus vulg,).* The name go'inu'k'orna'- 
Eiiam has reference to the bird's tail. 

Rhinoceros Hornhill (Buceros v.).* The name tsanku'mkak re- 
fers to the ** beak " of the bird. See the word for the " Dodo^ 

Lyre-bird.^ The name kisu'kinu'k'oma'Enam signifies " it has a 
good (suk) or beautiful taiiy 

Ostrich.^ The name kuo'kak is of doubtful etymology. Com- 
pare, however, aqko'oka'kEnam, ** neck.^'^ 

4. Names of Fish. 

Whale. The name guwi'tlk'a gia'kqo signifies " large fish. ^^ 

Bass.^ The name kai is of doubtful etymology. 

Blind-fish.^ The name k'u'me is that by which the '* sucker " 
of British Columbian waters is known. 

Perch.^ The name ka'Qatli'qtlop contains the word for ^^fin " 
(aqktlu'p). See the word for Leopard. 

Pike.^ The name kia'Qtlaku'nkak refers to the " snout " (^nose^ 
beak) of the fish. See the word for " Dodo.^^ 

5. CRUSTACE.E, Insects. 

Water Beetle.^ The name kaQa'tlinmo'kwa. 

Centipede.^ The word tlitlko'nake'tlmak' is related to the term 
for '* chair,^^ kakonfike'tlmak, and has reference to the *^ arms 
(aqko'nake'tlmak') and legs " of the creature. 

Lobster.^ The name gfana'tlako'naketlma'k is closely related 
to the word immediately preceding ; the word for " crab" " craw- 
fishj" .tsu'mlaQ is entirely different. 

6. Plants, Vegetables, Fruits. 

Anemone multifida. The name suya pi a'qkis, *^ lohite man his 
atrow (cartridge) " is significant. 

Apple. The word go'tlwa, which is properly applied to the 
'^hips" of the ^^ ivild rose'''' (Rosa pisocarpa) is now used also for 
" apricot, peachy pear, tomato," and all similar fruits. An " or- 
ange " is guwi'tk'a gotlwa, " big rose-hip." Curiously enough an 
" apple-tree" is not gotlwawok (rose-bush), as might be supposed, 
but go'tlwa a'qkwokwa'es. 
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Bean. The word tsa'm'nii is applied to the " coffee bean " as 
well as to the ordinary garden bean. Compare the homon}^!! 
tsa'm'na, " ivood ticky 

Beet. The name ki'tsnus koTstcik'naha'tka was explained by 
one Indian as signifying ^^ rool^ the color of urine, growing from the 
«ir/A." The chief components, however, seem to l)e ki'tEnus 
{cf. kitEiiu'stik, " to paint red "), and k'ko'ktci, *' siceet.^^ 

Cahhage. The name ke'ko'ktla'kpe'kii'tl probably signifies "ec?i- 
hk leaf-plant, ^^ from ek (^eat), a'qkotlakpe'k (leaf), -atl, a suffix 
frequent in plant names. 

Carrot. The name kano'hos nits'na signifies '' white 7i/fe'm7." 
What nits'na signifies is not apparent. 

Com (Maize). The name gatstla'tlmak is probably the same as 
gutstla'tlmak, the term applied to the Lupinus argentatm. An 
'^ear^^ of corn is called also aqko'patl, a name which seems 
originally to have denoted the " cone " of the tamarack, etc. 

Cucumber, The word ga'kakoma'qa is of doubtful etymology. 
Another term for ^' cucumber ^^ is yu'k'nogo'ik'a, said by the 
Indians to signify ^^ plant that grows on the ground wihV^ The 
same name is given to melons, squashes, etc. 

Lettuce, The same word as that for " cabbage " {q. v.) is used. 

Oats, The name k'k'a'tlaqaEtltsin ki'ek means " horse-s foodJ^ 
The Otci'pwe papa'djikoko'cimi'djin has the like meaning. 

Onion. The name aqk'o'atl is the same as that for the Allium 
cmiuum, the " wild onion " of the plains. 

Parsnip, The name kamnu'qtlu ni'tsEna, " white nitsEna." 

Peach, Pear. The name go'tlwa signifies literally '' rose-hip'^ 
See Apple. 

Peas, The name given to " peOrS " in or out of the pod, or " canned 
peas" is aqk na'na. This word means also ^' shot," and ^^ peas" 
are named from the resemblance. Aqk na'na is a diminutive of 
aqk, " cartridge, bullet " (primitively " arrow "). " Split peas " are 
called k'k'a'nko qua'tkqa. 

Pepper. The name a'qkokplu'tlatl invites comparison with 
fi'qkoktlu'tlatl, Juniperus co^mmunis. 

Plum. For the name go'tlwa, see Apple. Another word for 
" plu^m, " is aqke"itlmak' — a term originally applied to the '^ choke- 
cherry " — fruit of Prunus demma. 

Potato. The original significance of the name wa'Eta is un- 
known. The '* Hudson's Bay potatoes " or " lady's fingers " are 
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termed kamnu'qtlu wa'Eta (" ivhife 'pntatoeM "). The " eye " of 
the potato is a'qkitla'tlaqa'nam. 

Squash, For the name gyu'k'no k'o'iya'ka, see Ciccuviber. 

Sunflower, The word kaka'dlimo'kowadli'dlyit was coined on 
the spot by a Lower Kootenay woman. It invites comparison 
with naktVdlimu'k'nadli'dlek QHt lightens, lightning "), the radical 
of which is seen in aqka'dlimukowa'Et, " light," 

Turnip. The name aqktlE'matlu'kEnam is of doubtful et\'- 
mology. 

Wheat, The name a'qkinku'tlatl or a'qkinko'iithltl is also of 
dou})tful etvmologv. 
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THS IiATVS OF SPAIN IN THEIR APPLICATION TO THE 

AMERICAN INDIANS. 

BY JOHN G. BOURKE, CAPTAIN THIRD CAVALRY, U. S. A. 

Probably no portion of American colonial history has been 
more n^lected than that which relates to Spanish domination. 
It has been represented and believed by many that the unvary- 
ing characteristic of Castilian contact with the a])origine was 
blood-thirsty cruelty and a bigoted oppression, or at best a sub- 
lime indifference to the necessities, rights, and aspirations of the 
conquered. It cannot be denied that for believing all this there 
have been most excellent grounds since the incoming tide of 
Spanish civilization bore upon its crest a flotsam and jetsam of 
brutal, illiterate humanity, whicli despised every restraint of law 
and was bound together only by the attraction of a common 
greed. 

But, so far as the enactment of wise laws could bring about 
such a result, it may be stated broadly that the Spanish Crown, 
from the very first days of the Discovery, seems to have aimed 
at the elevation, civilization, and Christianization of its new sub- 
jects. How far these laws were made inoperative by the inert- 
ness or rascality of minor officials would be a subject scarcely 
admitting of discussion in this paper, which merely presents 
the synopsis of each law and leaves untouched any extended 
criticism upon its efficacy or mode of operation. All nations, 
our own included, have passed laws which have gradually been 
allowed to fall into disuse or been openly abrogated. 

The code in question has been taken very carefully from an 
interesting work* which was lent to me by my friend Colonel 
Jorge Green, special commissioner from Mexico to the Colum- 
bian Exposition. A synopsis only of each law is given in P]ng- 
lish, but it is believed that scholars interested in a more extended 
study of the subject will find all the assistance needed in the 



* ** Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reynoe de las Indiap," publiRhed in 
Madrid, in 1681, by Julian de Paredes, 4 vols., 8°. 

25 
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numerous titles, books, and chapters appended, as well as in the 
name of the particular sovereign enacting the law, whicli in 
nearly every case is given. 

The Spaniards found themselves confronted by a problem 
which involved the destruction or the gradual assimilation and 
amalgamation of large populations, generally sedentar}^ tena- 
cious of old usages, superstitious to a degree, and suspicious of 
all strangers. 

The Spaniard, to his lasting honor be it said, accepted the 
alternative of assimilation, and, although he sometimes faltered 
in his high purpose and was often guilty of cruelty, oppression, 
and the rankest injustice, yet he has left upon the American 
continent solid communities of aborigines whose social and moral 
condition has been most appreciably improved by the introduc- 
tion of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and chickens, the plant- 
ing of orchards of peaches, oranges, and other fruits, as well as 
vineyards, and instruction in such new trades as carpentry, sad- 
dlery, blacks mithing, and wagon-making, or the improvement of 
such prehistoric handicrafts as stone-masonry, weaving, basket- 
making, and pottery. 

The keynote of the Spanish regulative system, in this con- 
nection, may be found in the last will and testament of Queen 
Isabella, signed by her at Medina del Campo the day previous 
to her death, in 1504, and on exhibition among other historical 
treasures at the monastery of '* La Rabida," in the Colum])ian 
Exposition at Chicago. It reads thus : 

Quando nos fueron concedidas por la Santa Sede Apostolica las Islas, y 
Tierrafirine de el Mar Oc^ano, descubiertas, y por descubrir, nuestra prin- 
cipal intencion fti^ al tiemix) qae lo Huplicamos al Papa Alexandro Sexto 
de buena nienioria, que nos hizo la dicha concession, de procurar, indu- 
cir, y traer los Pueblos de ellas, y los convertir i\ nuestra Santa Fe Catolica, 
y enviar H las dichas Mas, y Tierrafirme, Prelados, y lieligiosos, Cl^»rigos, 
y otras j^ersonas doctas, y teniorosos de Dios, para instniir los vecinoa, y 
moradores de ellas H la Santa F^ Catolicii, y los doctrinar v ensefiar buenas 
costunibrcs, y poner en ello la diligencia debida, segiin niaa largamente en 
las letras de la dicha concession se contiene. Suplico al Key, mi Sefior niuy 
afectuosaniente, y encargo, y mando d la Princesa mi liija, y al Principe 
su marido, que assi lo hagan, y cumplan, y que este sea su principal fin, 
y en ello pongan mucha diligencia, y no consientan, ni d^n lugar a que 
los Indies vecinos, y moradores de las dichas iBlas, y Tierrafiiine, ^nadon, 
y i>organar, reciban ajrravio aljjuno en sus personas, y bienen : mas manden, 
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que Sean bieii, y justainente tratadoH, y si algun agravio han recebido, lo 
remedien, y provean de manera, que no se exceda cosa alguna lo que por 
las letras apostolicas de la dicha concession nos es inyungido, y mandado. 
(Law 1, titulo 10, lib. 6.) 

Following is the English translation : 

" When we had conceded to us by the holy Apostolic See the 
islands and the terra firma of the ocean sea, discovered or to be 
discovered, our principal intention was, at the time, that we be- 
sought the said concession from Pope Alexander VI, of good 
memory, to gather and bring together and prevail upon the 
people of said islands and main land, and convert them to our 
holy Catholic faith, and to send to them prelates and religious 
clerics and other persons learned in the faith and possessed of 
the fear of God, in order that they might instruct the said in- 
habitants in the holy Catholic faith and indoctrinate and intro- 
duce good customs among them and better modes of life, as has 
been more fully set forth in the text of said concession ; there- 
fore I most affectionately beseech my Lord, the King, and I 
charge and command the princess, my daughter, and the prince, 
her husband, that they shall make it their principal object dili- 
gently to execute and carry out this my will, and that they 
neither consent nor allow any of the Indians native of or resid- 
ing in said isles and main land to receive any harm whatever, 
either in person or property, but that they command them to 
be well and justly treated ; and if they have received any injury, 
that they remedy it and so provide that in no manner shall the 
precepts enjoined and commanded in the apostolic letters of 
said concession be neglected." 

The laws now following are not inserted chronologically, but 
rather by subjects, although, generally speaking, they begin with 
the Emperor Charles V, who quotes the terms of the above will 
as the fundamental principle of all Spanish Indian legislation : 

All officials, ecclesiastical as well as military, were enjoined 
to do all in their power to carry out the purpose of these benefi- 
cent laws. Law 1, Emperor Charles V. 

The Indians were to be allowed to marry freely. Law 2. 

But Indians were not to marry before attaining legitimate age. 
Ijaw 3. 
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Punishment was decreed againist Indian men or women who 
married more than one wife or husband. Law 4. 

This provision ai)i)lied equally to infidel as to Christianized 
Indians. Law T). 

No Indian could sell his daughter, in matrimony or other- 
wise. Law 6. 

Indians should marry in their own villages, except in the 
case of widows, who could return to the village of their birth. 
Law 7. 

An Indian woman having children by a Spaniard could change 
domicile with him. Law 8. 

Indians should not be separated from their fathers or rela- 
tives. Law 9. 

The children of married women should be considered as be- 
longing to the village of the father ; those of unmarried women, 
to the mother's village. Law 10. 

Indians should be allowed to have their children brought up 
in trades and other useful occupations without hindrance from 
anybody. Law 11. 

Indians living in peace should be allowed to go freely from 
place to place. Law 12. 

Indians should not be transported from hot lands to " tierra 
fria " or the reverse. Law 18. 

Indians should not be carried off to Spain. Law 14. 

Indians who had been smuggled into Spain should be returned 
to the New World at the cost of the Crown when the name of 
the man who had brought them across the sea could not be dis- 
covered. Law 15. 

Schools for the instruction of the aborigines in the Castilian 
language should be established in each village without delay. 
This law was passed by the Em])eror Charles V as early as 
1550. 

The Emperor Charles V, in 1551, established the Universities 
of Lima and Mexico, whose graduates were to enjoy the same 
privileges as the graduates of Salamanca (T^w 1, libro 1, titulo 
22). These universities were established " Para servir a Dios, 
nuestro Sefior, y bien publico de nuestros Reynos conviene que 
nuestros Vasalles, subditos y naturales tengan en ellos Univer- 
sidades y estudios generales." Other universities were estab- 
lished at a much later date by Philip IV in the cities of Santo 
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Domingo, Santa Fe de Bogota, Santiago de Guatemala, Santiago 
de Chile, and Manila de Filipinas. Idem. 

But Charles V had done more than this ; he had previously 
founded, or rather accepted the foundation of, the Franciscan 
University or College of Tzintzontin, on Lake Patzcuaro, in 
Michoacan. This college was estabhshed prior to 1543, and by 
1581, as I have shown in a previous article in the American 
Anthropologist,* had become the great university whose ruins 
are among the most impressive on our continent. In one of the 
four churches belonging to this ruined university still hangs one 
of Titian's masterpieces, "^ The Entombment of Christ." 

Ley XII. " Deelaramos, que pertenecen k nuestro Patronazgo 
Real el Colegio de Espanoles, Mestizos 6 Indios, para que estu- 
dien Gramatica, y el Hospital de pobres enfermos de la Ciudad 
de Mechoac^n de la Nueva Espana, y aceptamos la cession, que 
en nuestra Real Corona hizo el Fundador, porque los Estudiantes 
y pobres scan mas bien favorecidos, y administrados." Charles 
V, Barcelona, May 1, 1543, in lib. 1, tit. 23. 

The Indians were to be free and not slaves. Law 1, libro 6, 
titulo 2, Charles V, 1526. 

" Encomenderos " were prohibited from selling Indians as 
slaves. Law 2, lib. 6, titulo 2, Charles V, 1541. 

Indian cayiques were prohibited from holding their subjecU^ 
as slaves (Law 3, idem., Charles V, 1538). Several other laws, 
of the same general purport in regard to the freedom of the In- 
dians, are to be found in the same title. One provides for the 
pursuit and severe punishment of the Portuguese of Brazil, who 
had made it a practice to raid the missions of Paraguay in order 
to carry the Indians into slavery (f^aw 6, idem., Philip IV, 1628). 
It was even prohibited to sell Indian captives taken in war, and 
this prohibition was so strongly worded that it read that no man 
could sell, barter, transfer, or exchange any such captive, even 
with the captive's own will. Law 7, lib. 6, tit. 2, Philip III, 1618. 

The Spaniards had a dread of the unwholesome influence of 
half-breeds, squaw-men, and refugees. No Spaniard, unless sick 
and unable to travel, was permitted to remain in an Indian vil- 
lage more than one full day, not counting the day of arrival or 
the day of departure. A penalty of fifty dollars in gold was im- 
posed upon each infraction of this law. 

* Vol. vi, p. 65, January, 1893. 
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No Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, or mestizoes were permitted 
to live in Indian pueblos (Law 22, lib. 6, titulo 3, Philip IV, 
1646), not even when they had })ought land of the Indians. 

Xingun Espailol, que fiiere de camiiio a qualqnier parte cjue sea, sin 
justa causa no deiuore, ni est^ en los Pueblos de Indios por donde hiciere 
el viage mas ticinpo del dia que Uegai-e, y otro, y al tercero se parta, y 
saiga del Pueblo, {>ena de que si nias se detuviei^e, i>ague por cada dia 
I'incuenUi peaim de oro de niinas, aplicados por mitad, a nuestra Caniara, y 
Fisco, y la otra al Juez, y Denunciador, jwr iguales partes. (Law 23, lib. (>, 
titulo 3, Charles V, at Valladolid, November 20, lo3().) 

This law of exclusion is observed to this day m many of the 
Indian pueblos, particularly among the Yaquis. 

Philip III, in 1600, extended the privilege to merchants, so 
that tliey could remain three days (Law 24, lib. 6, titulo 3). In 
visiting a pueblo white men were not allowed to stop at the 
house of an Indian when " mesones " or places of entertainment 
had l)een established. Law 25, lib. 6, titulo 3, Philip II, 1563. 

Titulo 5, libro 6, is devoted to the general subject of taxes 
and tributes to be paid by the Indians. We learn that Indian 
cayicjues and other officials were not to pay taxes of any kind • 
but, on the other hand, this exemption applied onl}^ so long as 
they al)stained from participation in the dances, drinking bouts, 
feasts, and other ceremonies of the natives. 

No half-breed could be a cayique among the Indians. Law 6, 
lil). 6, titulo 7, Philip II, 1576. 

In Titulo 7 of libro 6 are manv beneficent laws for the rejju- 
lation of the internal life of the Indian pueblos. No cagique 
could hold one of his own peoi)le in slavery, draw excessive 
tribute from them, receive their daughters in vassalage, or kill 
any of them at the time of the funeral of another cayique. (For 
the last item, see Law 15.) 

Tlascalans were to be treated with special consideration in 
gratitude for services rendered to the Spaniards under Cortez. 
Law 39, Philip II. 

The Indians of Tlascala were to be permitted to write to the 
King of Spain direct, without hindrance from the viceroys of 
Mexico or anybody else. Law 45, Philip II, 1581. 

Indians could sell their property holdings under the super- 
vision of the legal authorities. Law 27, Philip II, 1571. 
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Indians were to be permitted to hold their own " tianguez " or 
markets as of yore. Law 28, Charles V, 1552. 

Severe penalties were imposed upon those Spaniards who 
should endeavor, in collusion with the caciques or others of the 
Indians, to get up ** corners." Law 29, Charles V, 1551.* 

Arms were not to be sold to Indians. Law 31, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in Grenada, 1502. 

Ecclesiastics were forbidden to receive bequests for church 
purposes from rich Indians when there were natural heirs. liaw 
3-i, Philip II, 1580. 

Indians were not allowed to ride on horseback (Law 38, 
Philip II, 1568), but special license might be given by gov- 
ernors, and Indians could also carry official dispatches or use 
horses in other cases of emergency. Law 34, Ibid. 

Indian dances yvere to be conducted with decency and moral 
cleanliness. Law 38, Philip II, 1576. 

No liquor was to be sold to Indians. Law 30, Philip II, 1575. 

Civil judges alone should try cases of witchcraft among In- 
dians. Law 35, Philip II, 1575. 

Indians were to be kept in their own villages as much as might 
be possible with kindness, so that the ecclesiastics appointed 
over them might all the more readily become acquainted with 
them and be able to advance them in Christianity and civiliza- 
tion ; the natives were to be told why this law was passed. Law 
20, Charles V, 1532. 

No work of any kind was to be imposed upon recently subju- 
gated Indians, and no taxes of any kind levied for the space of 
five years (Law 20, Philip III, 1618). The same law provided 
that in the meantime every effort should be made to instruct 
them in useful work. 

Indian officials could retain their offices ; laborers should cul- 
tivate their fields according to their own customs ; idleness was 



*Thig Law 2^) was interpreted most rigorously and wa« followed by 
others of much the same tenor. Indians could sell only in the dosij^niited 
market phwe, plaza or ** tianguez ; " they could not go to the house of any 
civil, military, or ecclesiastical dignitary to disiKJse of tlieir wares. This 
was expressly to prevent their being cajoled or intimidated into accept- 
ing low prices. Neither could an Indian Hell U) any person whom he met 
in the road on his way to market. Strange as it may seem, this law is 
observed to our own day by the Pueblos of New Mexico and the Indians 
of Mexico in many places. 
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to be discountenanced and prohibited in every .way. Law 22, 
Charles V, 1552. 

Indians were to be encouraged to raise live-stock. Law 22, 
Charles V, 1551. 

Free commerce was to be encouraged between Indians and 
Spaniards. I^w 23, Philip III, 1602. 

Indians should freely sell their fruits and other productions. 
Law 25, Charles V, 1551. 

Indians should wear clothing. Law 22, op. clt. 

Special attention was to be paid to Indian trade, to the end 
that the natives should not be cheated, overcharged in business, 
or made to pay excessive fines ; this duty was imposed upon the 
viceroy. Law 26, Philip III, 1601. 

Indians were not allowed to sell or alienate in any way their 
property. Law 2, lib. VI, tit. 2, Philip III, 1609. 

The Caribs, who were alleged to be cannibals and to be mak- 
ing war upon the tribes of the mainland for the purpose of se- 
curing human victims, were exempted from the provisions of 
these laws. Law 13, lib. VI, tit. 2, Philip II, 1569. 

In every " reduccion " or mission of Indians there was to bo 
a chapel in which mass could be said with decency, and this 
chapel was to be provided with a door which was to be locked 
with a key (Law of Philip III, 1618). In these chapels there 
were also to be sacristans, one for each, and two or three " can- 
tores " or singers. Philip III, 1618. 

Indians who were employed as servants in houses were to be 
properly supported, fed, taught the Christian doctrine, and 
treated when sick. A sick Indian could break a contract when 
he did not receive proper medical attention, and his master was 
obliged to pay him all dues, and when the Indian recovered his 
health the master had no claim upon him for services. I^w 22, 
lib. VI, tit. 13, Philip III, 1618 ; also Law 23, by the same king. 

A church ornament (kind not mentioned), a chalice, with its 
paten, and a bell were ordered given from the royal treasury to 
each and every new monastery established in the Indies. Law 
5. lib. I, tit. 3, Philip II, August 24, 1588. 

At a still later date, but too late for incorporation in this 
" Recopilacion," laws were passed confirming in perpetuity to 
each Indian pueblo in New Spain one league of land in each of 
the four cardinal directions. 
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There were other enactments concernin2: the inheritance of 
the " repartimientos " and *' encomiendas " granted to the early 
coiiquistadores " and their immediate descendants, but these 
applied less to the aborigines than to the Spaniards. 

An explanation of the term " conquistadores," as applied to 
the early Spanish explorers, must be found in the use of terms 
mold Spain. We may find that "conquest here means main- 
taining the struggle or the duty of conquering. While the Moors 
>>'ere still unconquered in the south of Spain, certain parts of 
their territory were said to belong to the Conquest of Castile, 
others to the Conquest of Aragon." Alvarez, "Abyssinia," Hak- 
^^\vt Society, London, 1881, p. 114, foot-note. 

I did not find in the " Recopilacion " any laws upon the sub- 
ject of Indian " peonage." All such laws would seem to have 
i>een passed by the Spanish colonies after separation from the 
mother country or by the viceroys in the decadence of Spanish 
supremacy. 

For these laws, which practically reduced men to slavery for 
debt, no palliation whatever can be found ; but they were by 
no means peculiar to Spain or to Spanish America. Imprison- 
ment for debt, merely another name for slavery, prevailed in 
England down to the first years of Victoria's reign and until 
(*harles Dickens assailed the system with his powerful pen. In 
France less than two centuries ago the brilliant Pascal, in his 
" Lettres Provinciales," bitterly assailed the Jesuits for advanc- 
ing the heretical doctrine that insolvency might be innocent or 
fraudulent, and that to imprison innocent delators meant de- 
struction to commerce and the state. 
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THE BASKET DRUM. 

BY DR. WASHINCiTON MATTHEWS, U. S. A. 

To most observers the object shown in Fig. 1 may seem a 
simple basket, but it is much more to many an untutored savage. 
The art of basket-making is today little cultivated among the 
Navajos. In developing their blanket-making to the highest 
point of Indian art, the women of this tribe have neglected other 
labora. The much ruder, but cognate Apaches, who know not 
how to weave woolen fabrics, make more baskets than the Navajos 
and make them in greater variety of form, color, and quality. 
The basket illustrated is, however, of Navajo make, and it is 
skillfully fabricated, yet it is almost the only form and pattern 
of basket now made in the tribe. The}'^ buy most of their baskets 
from other tribes ; but, having generally let the art of basketry 
fall into disuse, they still continue to make this form for the 
reason that it is essential to their sacred rites and must be sup- 
plied by women of the tribe who know what is required. It is 
made of twigs of aromatic sumac — a shrub which has many 
sacred uses — wound in the form of a helix. The fabricator must 
always put the butt end of the twig toward the center of the 
basket and the tip toward the periplier}'. A band of red and 
black, with zigzag edges, is the sole decoration. This band is 
not continuous, but is interaected at one point by a narrow line 
of uncolored wood. When I first observed this, years ago, I 
fancied that it had some relation to the " line of life " observed 
in ancient and modern Pueblo pottery, and that its existence 
might be explained by reasons as metaphysical as those which 
the Pueblos give for their ** line of life ; " but the Navajo has at 
least one reason of a more practical character. The line is put 
there to assist in the orientation of the basket at night in the 
medicine-lodge when the fire has burned low and the light is 
dim. In an article published in the American Anthropologist 
(October, 1892) I explained the law of butts and tips in Navajo 
ceremonies and may not now repeat the explanation. It must 
suffice to say that throughout their ceremonies careful discrimi- 
nation is made between the butt and the tip, the central and the 
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peripheral ends, and that the butt haa precedence over the tip. 
This law applies to the bai^ket in question as well an to other 
sacred things. The butt of the first twig, placed in the center, 
and the tip of the last twig, in the edge, must lie in the same 
radial line, and this line is marked by the hiatus in the orna- 
mental band. The rim of the basket is often so neatly finished 
that the medicine-man could not easily tell where the helix 



Fcr-, 1, 

ended were not the pale line there to guide him. This line must 
lie due east and ivest wlien the basket is employed in the cere- 
monies. 

The most important use of the basket is as a drum, tn none 
of the ancient Navajo rites in a regular drum or tomtom em- 
ployed. The inverted basket serves the jiurpo.sc of one, and the 
way in which it is used for this simple object is rendered devious 
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and dilSicult by ceremonious observances. To illustrate, let me 
describe a few of these observances belonging to the ceremony 
of the night-chant. This ceremony lasts nine nights and nine 
days. During the first four nights song is accompanied only by 
the rattle. During the last five nights noises are elicited from 
th6 basket-drum by means of the yucca drumstick. This drum 
is beaten only in the western side of the lodge. For four of 
these five nights the following methods are pursued: A small 
Navajo blanket is laid on the ground, its longer dimension ex- 
tending ea,st and west. An incomplete circle of meal, open in 
the east, of the diameter of tlie basket, is traced on the blanket 
near its eastern end. A cross in meal, its ends touching the 
circle near the cardinal points, is then described within the 
circle. In making this cross a line is first drawn from east to 
west, and then a line is drawn from south to north. Meal is 
then applied sunwise to the rim of the upturned basket so as 
to form an incomplete circle with its opening in the east. A 
cross similar to that on the blanket is drawn in meal on the 
concavity of the basket, tlie east-and-wcst line of which cross 
must pass directly through the hiatus in the ornamental band. 
The basket is then inverted on the blanket in such a manner 
that the figures in meal on the one shall correspond in position 
to those on the other. The western half of the blanket is then 
folded over the convexity of the basket and the musicians are 
ready to l)egin ; but before they begin to beat time to a song 
they tap the basket with the drumstick at the four cardinal 
points in the order of eiist, south, west, and north. The Navajos 
say, '* We turn down the basket " when they refer to the com- 
mencement of songs in which the basket-drum is used, and " We 
turn up the basket " when they refer to the ending of the songs 
for the night. On the last night the basket is turned down with 
much the same observances as on the previous nights, but the 
openings in the ornamental band and in the circles of meal are 
turned to the west instead of to the east, and the eastern half of 
the blanket is folded over the concavity of the basket. There 
are songs for turning up and for turning down the basket, and 
there are certain words in these songs at which the shaman pre- 
pares to turn up the basket by putting his hand under its east- 
ern rim, and other words at which he does the turning. For four 
nights, when the basket is turned down, the easteni part is lai<l 
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<^" the outstretched blanket firat and it is inverted toward the 

^^t. On the fifth night it is inverted in the opposite direction. 

»vhen it is turned up, it is always lifted first at the eastern 

^S^' As it is raised an imaginary something is blown toward 

^"G east, in the direction of the smoke-hole of the lodge, and 

^"Cn it is completely turned up hands are waved in the same 

"ii^tion, to drive out the evil influences which the sacred songs 

"are collected and imprisoned under the basket. 

The border of this, as of other Navajo baskets, is finished in a 
diagonally woven or plaited pattern. These Indians say that the 
Apaches and other neighboring tribes finish the margins of their 
baskets Tvith simple circular turns of the investing fibre like 
that in the rest of the basket. The Navajo basket, they be- 
heve, inay always be known by the peculiar finish described, 
and tHey say that if among other tribes a woman is found 
who makes the Navajo finish she is of Navajo descent or has 
learned her art of a Navajo. They account for this by a legend 
which is perhaps not wholly mythical. In the ancient days a 
^a-vajo woman was seated under a juniper tree finishing a basket 
i»^ the style of the other tribes, as was then the Navajo custom, 
and while so engaged she was intently thinking if some stronger 
and more beautiful margin could not be devised. As she thus 
sat iu thought the god Qastceyel^i tore from the overhanging 
Juniper tree a small spray and cast it into her basket. It im- 
'^^ediately occurred to her to imitate in her work the peculiar 
iold of the juniper leaves and she soon devised a way of doing 
so. If this margin is worn through or torn in any way the 
basket is unfit for sacred use. The basket is given to the shaman 
when the rites are done. He must not keep it, but must give it 
away, and he must be careful never to eat out of it, for, notwith- 
standing its sacred use, it is no desecration to serve food in it. 

The Drumstick. 

The next thing to be examined is the drumstick with which 
this drum is beaten. I shall describe now only the stick used 
in one rite — that of the night-chant. The task of making this 
stick does not necessarily belong to the shaman ; any assistant 
may make it ; but so intricate are the rules [)ertaining to its con- 
struction that one shanjan has told me he never found anv one 
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who could form it merely from verbal instructions. Practical 
instructions are necessary. The drumstick is made anew for 
each ceremony and destroyed, in a manner to be described, when 
the ceremony is over. It is formed from the stout leaves of Vucca 
baccaia, a species of Spanish bayonet, but not every plant of this 
kind is worthy to furnish the material. I have seen an hour 
spent in search for the proper plant on a hillside bristling with 
Yucca haccata. Four leaves only can be used, and they must all 
come from the same plant, one from each of the cardinal points 
of the stem. All must be of the proi)er length and absolutely 
free from wound, stain, withered point, or blemish of any kind. 
These conditions are not fulfilled on every yucca. The leaves 
may not be cut off, but must be torn off downward at their 
articulations. The collector firet pulls the selected leaf from the 
east side of the plant, making a mark with his thumb nail on 
the east or dorsal side of the leaf near its root, in order that he 
may know this leaf thereafter. He walks sunwise around the 
plant to tlie west side, marks the selected leaf near the tip on 
its palmar (east) surface, and culls it. He then retreats to the 
south side of the plant and collects his leaf there, but does not 
mark it. Lastly, he i)roceeds sunwise to the north and culls 
his last leaf, also without marking it. When the leaves are all 
obtained the sharp, flinty points and the curling marginal cilia 
are torn off and stuck, j)oints upward, in among the remain- 
ing leaves of the plant from which they were culled. The four 
leaves are then taken to the medicine-lodge to be made up. The 
leaves from the east and west are used for the center or core of 
the stick and are left whole. The leaves from the north and 
soutli are torn into long shreds and used for the wrapper ; but 
since the shaman cannot adequately explain in words to the 
devotees who assist him how the stick is made, I shall not at- 
tempt the task in this paper. I have learned how to make it, 
and at some future time may describe the method of making 
with the aid of illustrations. In Fig. 2, which represents the 
drumstick, it will be observed that the core of the stick is divided 
by a suture of yucca-shred into five compartments, one for each 
night during which the stick is used. Into each of these sec- 
tions are usually put one or more grains of corn, which, during 
the five nights that the implement is in use, are supposed to 
imbibe some sacred properties. When the ceremony is all over 
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these grains are divided among the visiting niedicine-nien, tube 
ground up and put in their medicine-bags. On the last morning 
of the ceremony, at dawn, when the last song of sequence has 

been sung and the basket turned up, this 
drumstick is j)ulled to piecas in an order 
the reverse of that in which it was put 
together. This work may only be done 
by the shaman who conducted the rites, 
and, as he proceeds with his work, he 
sings the song of the unravelling. As 
each j)iece is unwrapj^ed it is straightened 
out and laid down with its jmint to the 
east. The debris which accumulated in 
the manufacture of the drumstick and 
which has been carefully laid away for 
five da3's is now brought forth and one 
fascicle is made of all. This is taken out 
of the lodge by an assistant, carried in an 
easterly direction, and laid in the forks 
of a cedar tree (or in the branches of some 
other large plant, if a cedar tree is not at 
hand), where it will be safe from the 
trami)ling feet of cattle. There it is left 
until destroyed or scattered by the forces 
of nature. The man who sacrifices these 
fragments takes out with him in the 
hollow of his left hand some corn-meal, 
which he sprinkles with the same hand 
on the shreds from butt to tip. He takes 
out also, in a bag, some pollen, which he 
sprinkles on them in the same direction 
with his right hand. As he does this he 
rei)eat8 in a low voice the following prayer 
or benediction : 




Ficj. 2. 



Qojolel koge. 

(Thus will it be beautiful.) 

Qojo^o nacaco ko^e citwoi. 

(Thus walk in bennty, n»y grrtiulchild.) 



The drumstick soon loses its freshness and becomes withered, 
shriveled, and loose. A few taps of one in this condition on the 
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basket would knock it all to pieces. Even during the short time 
that the stick is in use for its sacred purpose it would shrivel 
and become worthless were it not buried in moist earth all day 
and taken forth from its hiding place only when needed for the 
ceremonies of the night. 

I have said that the drumstick, when the ceremonies are done, 
must be pulled apart while a song is sung, and that its fragments 
must be deposited, with prayer and ceremony, in the fork of a 
cedar tree or other secure place. How, then, it may be asked, 
have I come into possession of my drumstick ? It was made for 
my instruction by a shaman, not in the medicine-lodge, but in 
my own study. Such it is his privilege to do for any recognized 
student of the rites. I have had several drumsticks made and 
pulled apart for my instruction, and I have made them myself, 
under the observation and criticism of the shaman. This one I 
was allowed to retain intact. No one had ever sung or prayed 
over it. It had never been used in the rites. It was therefore 
unnecessary to tear it apart, to release its soul and sacrifice its 
substance to the gods. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Blaekfoot Lodge Tales : The Story of a Prairie People. By George 
Bird Orinnelly author of ** Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- Tales, " 
New Yorky Charles Scrihners Sons, 1892, 8°, xv, SIO pp. 

Of the half dozen men in this country who know an Indian, 
the author of this worthy companion to " Pawnee Hero Stories " 
is one. About these Blaekfoot tales there is a memory of tipi 
smoke and painted l>uckskin, of rattle and medicine song, that 
comes only from havint^ sat within the magic circle when the 
fire burned low, to listen to the old men recount the legends of 
their tribe, while the dogs barked outside and the coyote an- 
swered from the hills. The author has that rare combination of 
scientific accuracy with attractive literary style which makes all 
that he writes a reference dictionary to the ethnologist and a 
pleasure to the folklorist and the popular reader. 

The thirty tales of the volume are classified as stories of ad- 
venture, of ancient times and of Old Man, the hero god of the 
Blackfeet. They are told as the Indian tells them, without any 
of the false coloring of the ignorant romancer and without the 
superfluous toning down sometimes attempted by the commen- 
tator of a higher civilization. They show us the Indian as he 
is and was, not the gloomy hero of Coo[>er or the incarnate 
devil of the dime novel and the melodrama, but a primitive 
man, living close to nature, with all the characteristics of mental 
childhood. We find him like any other child, whimsical, un- 
certain, simple and kind-hearted, yet cruel in his revenge and 
unthinking in his passion, sometimes really heroic in his sense 
of natural justice, but forever liable to throw all his fine theo- 
ries to the winds on the caprice of a moment. 

A good illustration of this is afforded in the story of the Pie- 
gaa peace with the Snakes, where, after years of mutual hatred 
and slaughter, the chiefs of the two tribes meet by accident in a 
cave at night and come to the generous conclusion to be broth- 
ers. They discuss the evils of war and the beauties of peace 
and fellowship, and decide that hereafter their people shall be 

27 
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friends. Each goes home to hi« own trihe, nearly a whole 
month's journey from their meeting place, councils are held, 
speeches are made by the old men, and at last the whole of the 
two tribes, the Blackfeet from the Saskatchewan and the Snakes 
from the mountains of Idaho, start simultaneously to the buffalo 
plains midway to ratify the treaty made by their chiefs. Days 
and days they travel and finally they come in sight of each 
other. Then there are greetings and welcomes, buffalo hunts 
together by day and feasts and dances together at night, and 
man}'^ young men win sweethearts and wives in the camp of 
their former enemies. At last the hunt is over, the buffalo meat 
is dried, the tipis are taken down and the travoU packed, and 
each tribe starts back for its distant home. The Blackfeet and 
the Snakes are friends forever. But some young men are racing 
horses and linger behind for one last trial of speed. Each side 
claims the victory and the stakes. They ((uarrel, and before the 
women and dogs have finally disappeared over the hills the 
warriors are back again to sink their tomahawks in each other's 
heads, and " since that time the Snakes and Piegans have never 
been at peace." 

A pretty instance of the sign language occurs in the same 
story, where the chief of the Snakes, sitting up in the darkness 
of the cave, takes hold of the hand of the Blackfoot chief, and 
by waving to and fro (the question sign) asks who he is, to which 
the other replies by rubbing his hand against the cheek of the 
Snake (the sign for Piegan). The story of the buffalos that ate 
human flesh until their nature was changed by Old Man is paral- 
leled in the Kiowa myth of Sinti, who in like manner reduced 
the deer and antelope from dangerous carnivora to timid rumi- 
nants. The story of the bad son-in-law who kept all the buffalo 
hidden under the water and killed one at a time as he wanted 
it is paralleled in the mythology of many other tribes, notably 
in the Cherokee myth of Kanati, the owner and lord of the 
game. Kutoyis, the hero born of a clot of blood and grown to 
strong manhood in four days, has also his parallel among the 
Cherokees in the east and the Omahas on the plains. 

The chapter on the history and migrations, the social organiza- 
tion and the religion of the Blackfeet, and on their present con- 
dition, contains valuable information to be obtained from no 
other source. It is interesting to note how the ]>ossession of 
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^"e horse changed the tribe in a few generations from half- 
starving hunters in the timber to warlike raiders of the plains. 
^ typography and general make-up the volume accords well 
^^th its contents. James Mooney. 



-^^^Juden und der AntUem'dismua : Inrael uiUer den Nationen {The 
Jews and Antisemitiism : Itrael among the Nations), By Anatole 
^^^oy^JSeaulieu, of the French Institute, Translated into German 

"y Carl von Vincenti. Separate Print from the " Freie Blatt" 

the oirgan for combating Anti-Semitism. Authorized Translation. 

Jr*eyi, JS9S, /£**, XV, SJi9 pp. 

Ta\H work, by the distinguished author of " The Papacy, 
Socia.lijin^ and Democracy," is the most important contribution 
yet ^ivun to the world on the subject of tlie Jewish question in 
Ei^rope, and in the same connection has much to do with the 
broadoj. subject of the relation between race and religion. It 
discusses the Jew from every standpoint, that of ethnology, his- 
^^y^ folklore, religion, social rank, education, and physiology, 
ana leaves very little indeed to be added. The broad spirit in 
which the discussion is handled appears from the first words of 
^he author's preface, in which he tells us that the book is written 
•^y a Christian and a Frenchman, by one who believes, as a 
Christian, that intolerance and racial hatreds are contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity, and who holds, as a Frenchman, that man- 
kind must be true to the ideals of justice and liberty. 

He estimates the Jewish race at from 7 to 9 millions, scattered 
among from 500 to 600 million Christians and Mohammedans. 
Although his estimate is necessarily very elastic, it is probably 
nearer the truth than that of Rabbi Wise, who gives them 20 
millions. Of these 7 or 9 millions about one-half are in Russia 
(chiefly in Russian Poland), 1,700,000 in Austria, 600,000 in Ger- 
many, and about 300,000 in Roumania. Italy, France, and 
England have comparatively few, while in 8])ain and Portugal, 
where they once numbered half a million, all native Jews have 
been long since ** baptized or banished." To both Americas he 
gives perhaps half a million, while in all Asia, the cradle and 
home of the race, there are barely 300,000. A significant com- 
mentary upon the futility of race or religious persecution is the 
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fact that the Jews are more numerous now than ever before in 
their history and are increasing relatively much faster than the 
Christians. This fertility of oppressed peoples is a well-known 
paradox in anthropolo.;y, notably in the case of the Irish and 
the southern negro. 

The author traces the history of the Jews as an alien people 
within a hostile nation from the time when Pharaoh took alarm 
at their numbers and influence and inaugurated the first 
Jadeiih£tze, down through the centuries to the day when Hanian 
stood before the Persian king to complain that there was a cer- 
tain peoi)le scattered abroad through all the provinces of the 
kingdom whose laws were diverse from those of all other people, 
so that it was not for the king's profit to suffer them ; then, cross- 
ing over into Euroi)e, he shows how the old pagan writers of 
Rome and Greece repeatedly strove to rally the forces of pan- 
theism to resist the spread of the Jewish monotheism, the same 
old alarm for the ** national ideal " about which we hear so much 
from the German politicians of today, and, finally, when mono- 
theism had won the fight, he shows how the fathers of the early 
Christian church gave stamp and fixity to the persecution, in 
order to outlaw the Jew from all community with the newly 
converted barbarian, who failed to distinguish any essential 
difference between the God of the gospel and the God of the 
Pentateuch. 

The Jewish problem, in its present aspect, he declares is not 
a survival or an atavism, but is the outgrowth of modern con- 
ditions dating from the emancipation of the Jfcws by the French 
revolution. He defines it as threefold, religious, national and 
social, and asserts that Anti-semitism has studied Darwin and 
served under Bismarck, and obtains its weapons from the modern 
theories of civics, science and political economy. He discusses 
each phase of the question in turn, and shows conclusively that 
the present Jewish type, with all that that implies of physical, 
mental and moral characteristics, is the artificial product of fif- 
teen centuries of Ghetto life, together with what may be described 
as a rigid system of religious hygiene, rather than the natural 
consequence of purity of blood descent. 

He devotes a chapter to the folklore of the Jewish question, 
in which he recounts the various superstitious beliefs concerning 
the Jew. which made the child of Al)raham an Ishmaelite rather 
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A ^n Israelite. Of special interest are the chapters on the 
" y^lology and psychology of the Jew, in which he discusses 
tue physiologic traits and peculiar diseases and the abnormal 
mental characteristics resulting from hundreds of years of per- 
secution, ostracism, and restriction to specialized occupations in 
crowded pestilential quarters (ghettos) of large cities. The out- 
come has been an intense development of intellectual powers, 
but at the expense of physical stamina. As is usually the case, 
the danger lies in the very delicacy of the machine. The Jew 
is the brainiest man in Europe, but he is a bundle of highstrung 
nerves, and more than all other men he is liable to nervous col- 
lapse and insanity. 

Although the author makes the pessimistic assertion that the 
Jewish question is a permanent and growing one, it seems to us 
that his own book refutes the argument, and that the character- 
isticQ which have rendered the Jew a menace and an alien to so 
many European governments will soften and disappear with the 
growth of a broader humanity. If despotic Russia and imperial 
Germany and Austria have a Jewish problem, while republican 
France and constitutional England have none, we are forced to 
believe that it is because every country has the Jew that it de- 
serves, and that the true remedy is in the application of the 
Golden Rule formulated so long ago by the greatest of the Jewish 
race. James Mooney. 



Die Mediciu der Nainrvolker. Eihnologiache Beitrdge ztir Urge- 
achichie der Medicln. Von Dr. Max Bartels, Sanitdtsrath in Berlin. 
Leipzig: Th. Grieben's VerUig (L. Fernau), 189S, pp. 361; 175 
ill., 8vo. 

It is seldom one's fortune to find between the covers of a single- 
volume so complete and systematic a treatise of an ethnologic 
subject as the author has presented in the present work on 
Medicine among Primitive Peoples. The subject embraces the 
medico-religious cultare-Biatm of peoples of diverse countries, pre- 
senting the various psycho-physiological theories regarding the 
cause and cure of disease. 

It is generally believed by our North American Indians that 
diseases are caused by (1) the presence of a demon, located in 
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the body through the intermediary of a shaman seeking revenge ; 
(2) the existence of an evil spirit because of neglect on the part 
of the sufferer of certain duties or observances connected with 
his personal manido or tutelary daimon ; (3) the effect of magic 
or sorcery, produced by jealous rivals, or the wdbeno; (4) the 
direct vengeance of the Great Spirit ; and numerous other causes 
closely related to the preceding. 

The subject oi Sickness, which forms part II of the volume, is 
thoroughly discussed from every standpoint, and is followed in 
order by a chapter on Physiciajis — medicine-men, their social 
status, supernatural pretensions, callings, different kinds of 
mystery men and women and their specialties, initiation into 
societies; etc. The Procedure in Diagnosis of Disease receives some 
attention, while Medicaments and their Application are fully dis- 
cussed, as is also the subject of Primitive Therapeutics, Hydro- 
paihic treatment embraces cold and hot baths, drinks, and vapor 
baths, the latter being by many peoples one of the most rigidly- 
adhered-to observances pre])aratory to undertaking anything of 
a serious nature. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis of diseases are treated of as relating to 
the calling of the juggler or prophet, while Treaiment of Super- 
imiural Effects receives considemble attention, as also the Pa- 
thology of the Diseases of certain organs and parts of the body. 
The Prevention of Disease, followed by Minor and Major Snrgery, 
conclude the treatise. 

The author adds an appendix explanatory of the 175 illus- 
trations, presenting many remarks pertaining thereto that would 
have been inappropriate in the text. The entire work concludes 
with a bibliography of the works cited, a list of geographical 
localities, and peoples referred to. 

W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 



Wah'kee-nah and her People, The Curious Oustoms, Traditions, and 
Legends of the North American Indians, By James C. Strong, 
U, S. A. New York, 1893, G. P. Putnam's Som, 275 pp., 1 pL 

The author of this book, in the prosecution of his duties, was 
thrown among a great many tribes of our aborigines at a time 
when they were little changed by civilization. The title of the 
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book '* Wah-kee-nah," is the name of a Yakima girl, a daughter 
of one of the chiefs, who in 1850-'55 lived in the family of Gen- 
eral Strong. Her character and idiosyncrasies are told in a very 
charming manner ; but the especial value of this book to the 
ethnologist lies in the fact that in all the chapters the author has 
brought together bits of information concerning the dress, home- 
life, and industries of many tribes. The reader will find occa- 
sion frequently throughout the book to take notes of material 
which is not accessible elsewhere. O. T. Mason. 



NOTES AND NE^WS. 

L. Capitan, in the "^Revm Mensaelle de VEcole (V Anthropologie " 
of Paris, has a study upon the influence of social conditions 
upon the morbidite of individuals. He makes a general classifi- 
cation of maladies : First, of those consequent upon imperfect 
nutrition; second, of those caused by infection; third, of those 
due to traumatism ; fourth, of those caused by ner\'^ous reaction. 

Among the innumerable natural causes which may be noted 
are the climatic, the extremes of heat, of cold, and of humidity, 
against which the well-to-do are protected by sufficient clothing 
and the absence of any necessity for personal exposure, while 
the miserable subject, debilitated by the many privations conse- 
quent upon his social condition, is exposed to the rigors and 
variations of the temperature and is obliged to suffer the direful 
consequences. Natural causes are also profoundly influenced 
and modified by those of the social order ; the pure air is ren- 
dered noxious by impure gases and volatile poisons, to which, in 
pursuit of their profession or employment, individuals, and fre- 
quently whole communities, are subjected. A sewer workman 
will breathe during his working hours air that Miyuel has shown 
contains 8,900 microscopic organisms per cubic meter, while that 
breathed by those upon the Rue de Rivoli doas not contain more 
than 750, and that at the summit of the Pantheon not more than 
28 per cubic meter. These examples could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

Individual causes are classed as intrinsic and extrinsic, the 
former being essentially comprehended in auto-intoxication and 
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auto-infection, the possibility of infection being always present, 
as our organism carries constantly with it agents capable of in- 
fection, microbes, which (juickly pass from a passive to an active 
state. 

Extrinsic causes differ absolutely from the intrinsic, and yet 
it is not unusual to see them associated. Often intrinsic patho- 
genic influences i)repare the wav for infection or for extrinsic in- 
toxication. The extrinsic causes of morbldlle are innumerable. 
The principal may be grouped as follows : alimentation, hygiene, 
including the care of the skin ; clothing, genital functions, repose, 
physical work, exercise, intellectual work, etc. 

Alimentation constitutes the first chapter of these extrinsic 
causes and, as is well known, is a powerful factor in producing 
a series of diverse maladies depending in degree and character 
upon the character, quality, and (quantity of the aliments em- 
ployed. 

Water is a most important and powerful cause of disease, and 
it is not necessary to demonstrate its role in the production of 
cholera, fevers, etc. It also serves to introduce into the organism 
various parasites — the ascaradle lomhrlco'ide^ oxytwes^ the anchylon- 
tome, etc. 

All fermented drinks are poisons. The fatal progression of 
alcoholism, correlative with the rapid ascension of the curve 
marking the quantity manufactured and the consumption of 
alcohol, follows precisely the curve indicating the progress of 
alcoholic insanity. 

From the social point of view, the alcohol consumed by the 
rich is not the same as that consumed by the poor. It is ordi- 
narily less poisonous, the individual reaction varies, and the 
visceral alcoholism of the rich is manifested by a symptoma- 
tology differing from the alcoholism of the poor. 

The far-reaching effects of alcoholism upon the race are terri- 
ble, and it often results in the complete disappearance of entire 
ethnic groups. 

Social influences play an important part in causing poisoning 
by the forced consumption of bad meats. 

Milk transports inflections germs, coming from the animal 
which furnishes it. It is contaminated by the utensils in which 
it is placed, by the hands that manipulate it, by the air to whidi 
it is exposed, and very frequently by flies. 
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Bread is also subject to contamination in various ways — ^in 
the preparation and in the cooking, by the use of poisonous 
utensils, etc. 

In short, inorhklile may result equally from an excessive or 
an insufficient regime, a fact which renders this study a social 
question par excellence. 

The rich ordinarily eat too much and the poor too little. The 
great eater furnishes a fertile soil in which infection easily 
germinates, and inversely an insufficient regime contributes to 
inanition. 



The Orthography of Scientific Language. — M. de Lacaze- 
Duthiers, president of the French Academy of Sciences, recently 
opened a stance of that body with a paper upon a subject per- 
haps a little unexpected, but interesting to very many — " The 
present orthography of scientific language." 

*'It is now more than a century," said he, according to Le 
7(jwp«, "since Linnaeus proposed his rules, always correct and 
sensible, which today are too often forgotten. He found that 
words or terms of too great length become nauseous. This is 
his expression : * Nomina generica sesquipedalia, enunciatu diffi- 
cilia vel nauseosa fugienda sunt,' and liinmeus was right. 

'' Here is one of these words, and you will excuse me from 
pronouncing it : Monolasiocallenomonophyllorum. 

•* What would Linnseus say if he should return in our day 
and have brought before him to pronounce correctly the modern 
chemical terms we have here ? 

** You know that they are seeking to artificially color white 
flowers. If, then, a part of the audience wishes to have these 
flowers green, it will be necessary for them to seek a shop for 
chemical products and demand the acid,diethyldibenzyldamido- 
triphenylcar binotrisulfureux, for the purj)Ose of making a solu- 
tion in which to dip these white flowers. Is it at all necessary 
to say that this word is of the character of those of which Lin- 
naeus said, * Enunciatu difficilia, nauseosa, fugienda sunt '? Who, 
then, will say it would not be well (outside of the natural sciences, 
for which I do not pretend to speak) to follow the principle of 
Linnaeus in making new names a little shorter? 

" In conclusion, I declare it here, and it is here that I wish to 
28 
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declare it, that I shall* be a rebellious recruit in the sui)pression 
of the signs characterizing an etymology which cannot be dis- 
pensed with. I hold to the retention of phoneticism in the 
sciences, preserving the orthography and the conventional signs of 
the etymologies, leaving, then, to live in peace the ph and the y, 
the ch and the th, which render us the greatest service, but leaving 
also to be eradicated all these peculiarly strange orthographies 
which have no reason of being and that an inexplicable practice 
has perpetuated without knowing why. 

'* In a word, let us preserve a scientific orthography reasonable 
and useful." 



The Teuraba Indians. — The Terraba or Tiribi Indians of 
('osta Rica, Central America, dwell upon the Pacific slope, near 
the southern border of that country. H. Pittier, who carried on 
exj)lorations among them in behalf of the territorial govern- 
ment, was brought to believe by their relics that they were a 
mixture of the various tribes whi(jh had been induced to settle 
in the Dicjuis valley by the Franciscan missionaries of the 
eighteenth century. Among them the Terbis or Tervis, who 
had come from the northern coast, were prominent, and hence 
the whole assemblage of tribal remnants received the name 
Terbis or T6rrabas. The language of the Terrabas was also 
adopted by the other portions of the racial conglomerate and, 
in fact, it is much like the language of the Bribris and other 
tribes still extant on the Atlantic side of the cordillera. 

The Brunka or Boruka is another cognate people now living 
three leagues south of the Terrabas. They are of purer origin 
and are of altogether different appearance. To strangers they 
communicate words of their vernacular with great reluctance. 
Dr. William M. Gabb has studied their language extensively 
and has published a memoir on the whole linguistic group— 
Guatuso excepted — and Bishop B. A. Thiel has added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of it; now H. Pittier is taking up 
the subject again. 

In the preliminaries to his " Ensayo lexicografico sobre la 
lengua de Terraba " he places the dialects of the Talamanca 
province in one linguistic family, and to this also pertain the 
dialects of New Granada eastward to the gulf of Darien, as 
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Guaimi, Dorasque, Chauguiiia, Chaliva, Cuna, and others. The 
Bribri group of Costa Rica embraces the Cab^car, Chirrip&, 
Estrella, Tucurrique, and Terraba, part of which are called 
after rivers passing through the territory. The Brunka or 
Boruka diflTers sensibly from these and should be classed as a 
separate language, though of the same family. The pronuncia- 
tion of all these Indians is indistinct and far from sonorous. 
A peculiar feature of their language is the use of classifying 
terms, forming compound words with substantives or adjectives 
to express shape and form of the objects spoken of. So in 
Terraba the word kwo, seed, when suffixed in the above manner, 
points to something round, curvilinear, or globular, as in bokuo, 
face; kugu&, knee; feringuo, testicle. Other classifiers of this 
description are -kro, -gro for long objects, -sho indicating stuff 
or material of which objects are made, -uoh forming collective 
nouns. These statements are from (^arlos Gagini, ** Grammatic 
sketch of Terraba," which forms part of the " Ensayo." Many 
of the sensations and mental processes which we attribute to 
the heart are attributed by the Costaricans to the liver, guo, and 
hence such words as to think, remember, forget, desire, sad, joyful 
are compounded with the syllable guo. A. S. Gatschet. 



Thk use of thk Bow and Arrow in the Timor Group. — 
Very little is known about the methods of arrow-release in the 
East Indian archipelago. The little I noticed on this subject 
during my travels through these regions in 1891, particularly in. 
the Timor group, may be of interest. 

The only localities in this group where I saw bow and arrows 
used are Central Timor (Belo), Adonara, and Flores. The in- 
habitants of Belo and Adonara practice the same release which I 
ara at a loss to classify with certainty among any of the methods 
described by Prof. Edward S. Morse. ' The arrow is grasped be- 
tween thumb and forefinger of the right hand, while the other 
three fingers pull the bow-string back. Some Solorese of Ado- 
nara, however, left off the little finger after the bow was strung, 
and the arrow was to be sliot. In this latter case it would seem 
to indicate the secondary release. The forefinger of the bow- 
hand encloses loosely the arrow so as to hold it against the left 
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side of the bow, wh ich is held ahnost vertical. Whether any extra 
arrows are held in the bow-hand or shaft-hand, I am not sure. 

In the island of Flores, the Sika and Lio tribes, largely of 
Papua blood, practice the primary release. The bow-hand (left) 
is held as by the Belonese and Solorese, and so is the arrow, to 
the left of the bow, vertical. A few extra arrows are kept in the 
bow-hand. 

Bows and arrows in Timor, Adonara, and Flores are of a rather 
inferior type. The arrow-heads are made of iron, bone, and 
wood ; the arrow-butts are not feathered. 

In the parts of Polynesia I visited subsequently the bow and 
arrow are obsolete, and survive only as playthings for children. 

Dr. H. ten Kate. 



The Ainu of Saghalin. — Mr. B. Douglas Howard relates his 
experiences among the Ainu of Saghalin in his recent work, 
** Life with Trans-Siberian Savages '(London, 1893). Says a 
writer in the Scottish Geographical Magazine for November, p. 604 : 

" Having got on very friendly terras with the governors of the 
Russian penal settlements in the far East, Mr. Howard found 
himself an honored guest in the most eastern of all, the island 
of Saghalin. Here, with the very necessary assistance of the 
governor, he was able to take up his abode in an Ainu village 
far from the touch of civilization. The people received him as 
a guest, installed him as Head Wizard in recognition of his j)ro- 
fessional skill as a surgeon, and finally elected him Honorary 
Chief. As such he was initiated into the mysteries of the mak- 
ing of poison for the arrow-heads, and with great difficulty saved 
himself from the infliction of having his ears bored and his 
person tattooed as marks of his Ainu adoption. . . . On his 
return to civilization Mr. Howard determined to continue his 
studies among the Ainu of Yezo, but found great difficulty in 
getting there. He finally reached Hakodate, shattered and 
bruised, having e8cai)ed with bare life from double shipwreck in 
two Japanese sailing vessels. This i)ut an end to his active 
adventures. The book closes with an interesting comparison of 
the Ainu inhabitants of Saghalin and Yezo, the chief conclusion 
being their absolute identity in physique and customs and, 
apparently at least, to a lar^e extent in language. Drunkenness, 
the besetting vice of the Ainu of Yezo, is unknown in Saghalin." 
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" DlR BUDDHISMUS AI^ RELIGIONS-PHILOSOPHISCHES SySTEM " is 

an erudite inquiry into the origin and essence of the most re- 
markable of all the oriental religions, based more on speculation 
and research than on Zoroastrianism and Confucianism, but 
merged in mysticism during the later centuries of its history. 
Prof. Dr. Adolf Bastian has gathered in 63 pages (Berlin, 1893) 
the more important points of a lecture delivered by him in 
the ceremonial hall of the Ethnologic Museum in Berlin, of 
which he is the director, and illustrated the whole with three 
plates of diagrams. The purpose of the lecture is to prove that 
the metaphysical systems of India took origin independently 
of occidental philosophic development and yield the most fruit- 
ful points of comparison with occidental systems. By a series 
of parallels Bastian shows that the more noteworthy ideas of our 
philosophies, ancient and modern, have had their mainspring 
in Buddhism ; also that the spirit of quietism and mysticism 
prevailing there is antagonistic to the progressive tendencies of 
our epoch. A. S. Gatschet. 



Aboriginal use of Sinew. — The aborigines of America put 
sinew to a very great number of uses for which it is peculiarly 
adapted by its flexibility, lightness, great strength, and dura- 
l>ility, and employ it in a variety of forms and sizes. In the 
making of clothing for men and horses, in the fabrication of 
weapons, including clubs, bows, arrows, etc., in the building of 
lodges, and for domestic and . many other purposes its use is 
universal. For bow-strings and rough sewing the sinew of the 
buffalo is preferred as being coarser in texture, that of the elk 
being next in favor for these uses. The sinews of the deer, the 
antelope, the mountain-sheep, and the mountain-lion are also 
in high favor, that of the mountain-lion being considered the 
finest and most durable. The sinew is prepared for use by first 
removing all adhering flesh with the back of a knife. It is then 
stretched on a board or lodge pole and left to dry for an hour 
or 80 preparatory to the separation of the fibern or threads by 
twisting in the hands. By the same or similar twisting motion 
and by pulling the fiber can be extended to a reasonable length. 
Cords or small ropes are made by twisting many fibers together 
l)etween two forked sticks fastened in the ground and during 
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the process rubbing with thin skins of the elk and deer to soften 
them. The largest cord I have seen made in this manner was 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter. To prepare it for sewing the 
sinew is wet and at the needle end rolled on the knee with the 
palm of the hand to a fine, hard point like that of a shoemaker's 
bristle. As suggested, the sinews are made sufficiently fine for 
use in fixing the guiding feathers and fastening the iron or flint 
heads of arrows and in the wrapping of clubs, etc. Formerly 
the awl used in sewing was of bone taken from the leg of the 
eagle. This has been displaced by the common sailor's needle. 
The over-stitch is that most commonly employed in aboriginal 
sewing. Isham G. Allen. 



Central American Vocabularies. — Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century the King of Spain, Charles III, gave orders to 
the colonial authorities to collect Indian vocabularies. Twentv- 
one of these are preserved in a manuscript of the royal archives 
at Seville, Spain, and when the ambassador Manuel M. Peralta 
had notified the Geographical Society of Madrid in 1882 that 
they were then accessible, the government of Costa Rica took 
occasion to publish a part of the manuscript for the ninth con- 
gress of Americanists, to be held in 1892 at San Maria de la 
Rabida, province of Huelva, in an edition of 200 to 300 copies. 
The Mava dialects contained in the collection, which is in lexi- 
con octavo, are as follows : Poconchi, Cakchi, Quiche (two vo- 
cabularies), Cakchiquel (two vocabularies), Tzutuhil, Pocomiin, 
Pupuluca, Choi, Zotzil, Tzental, Chanabal, Zoque, Mam. Su- 
binha (pages 75-80) agrees with Maya dialects in a few words 
only. Belonging to other stocks are the Chapaneco (Mexico), 
Cabecara, Viceyta, Terraba (Costa Rica), and Lean y Mulla, 
which forms a dialect of the Xicaque of Honduras, and is espe- 
cially valuable, as so little of that family has been published. 
The book holds 110 pages of solid text, and its main title is as 
follows : ^'Lenguas itidigenas de Centro-Am erica en el siglo XVIII 
segun copia del archivo de Indias (en Sevilla), hecha por el 
Licenciado don Leon Fernandez y publicada por R. F. Guardia y 
Juan F. Ferraz." San Jose de Costa Rica. Tipografia nacional, 
1892. A. S. Gatschet. 
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The Cahita or Ca-ita Language is spoken in various dialects 
on the Yaqui river, Mexico, in the states of Sonora and Sinaloa, 
and belongs to a group of languages spoken in northwestern 
Mexico, on the Pacific slope, which are affiliated to Nahuatl, and 
comprises Cora or Nayarit, Tepegua, Opata, and Tarahumara, 
as well as Pima bajo and Pima alto. All these languages were 
studied at an early date by Spanish missionaries, and the gram- 
mar and vocabulary by the Jesuit Father Juan B. de Velasco is 
composed in an especially thorough manner. Velasco lived 
twenty years in Sinaloa and died in 1613. His Arte de la Lengua 
Cahita has just been republished by Eustaquio Buelna at Mexico, 
at the government printing office, 1891 (inside title, 1890 — date 
of Buelna 's introduction, December, 1891), and covers 63 + 264 
octavo pages. Buelna has by his editing and additional re- 
marks made the language much more intelligible to us. Cahita 
has rather abundant ways of deriving words from roots and 
stems ; neither the verb nor the noun is very rich in inflectional 
fomi. The vocabulary shows at once the great affinity with 
Nahuatl (or Aztec). The only texts added to the volume are a 
catechism, w^ith translation. About 3,600 vocables are men- 
tioned. A. S. Gatschet. 



Skull and Chisst Flattening. — The custom of flattening the 
skull of infants prevails not only on the Pacific coast of North 
and South America, but extensively in Indonesia, as shown in 
a recent article in Internationales Archiv far Ethnographie, Leyden, 
1893, pp. 190-192, " Ueber das Abplatten des Schiidels und der 
Brust in Buool, Nordkiiste von Selebes," von Baron van Hoevell. 
The little girl who was the subject of the process was but a few 
weeks old when observed by Mr. Bauermann, who bought the 
cradle with the flattening apparatus. A flat })iece of wood is 
fastened to the upper head-board by strings and on a roll made 
of a piece of the sago leaf (gaba-gaha), which goes across the 
cradle l)elow the infant's neck. The chest is also compressed for 
the purpose of flattening. A square wooden plate sewed in sago- 
fiber cloth lies upon the chest and is fastened on both sides to 
the cradle, which is a trough made of split bamboo. The child's 
arms are tied down and the spaces between the child and the 
sides of the cradle are filled with long narrow pillows. This 
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treatment begins a week after birth and is continued for at least 
six months. Neither health nor life are often endangered by this 
practice, which is common to the neighboring villages of Buool. 
A supplement to the article gives historical references to the 
same custom as found in various parts of the globe. Compres- 
sion of the waist and body for the sake of beauty are frequent, 
but flattening of the chest in the above manner is perhaps unique. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



The American Folk-Lore Society is about to undertake an 
extensive scheme of publication, under the name of " Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society." The first volume of this 
series, to be published in March, will be " Folk-Tales of Angola," 
by Heli Chatelain, late United States commercial agent in IjO- 
anda. West Africa. The work, which, together with an explan- 
atory introduction, will give in original text and literal transla- 
tion the oral literature of the West African coast, will be the first 
published representation of the ideas, emotions, and moral sen- 
timents of races from which has been derived a great part of the 
negro population of the Southern States, and will therefore have 
an important bearing on American history. Among other works 
intended to continue the series are collections of the French 
Creole tales of Louisiana, and of the current superstitions still 
found in great mass among the English-speaking population. 

W. W. Newell. 



Hawaiian Feast. — As a reminiscence of olden times, the cus- 
tom of the Hawaiian feast called luau is still kept up by the 
natives. These banquets, to which even foreigners are admitted, 
are given on every festive occasion. In some shady spot mate 
are spread, on which the company seat themselves, and aromatic 
leaves laid down between them serve for table-cloths. The jwi 
is contained in wooden vessels, various preparations of meat are 
rolled in leaves, and, as great delicacies, crabs and other raw fish 
are produced. A sea grass called limu is considered a choice 
dish. For drink water is used, or, by the less temperate, awn, 
that intoxicating beverage of the Polynesians, which is prepared 
by fermentation from the root of the awa plant and has a strong 
narcotic effect. — Marcuse in Scottish Geog. Mag., 1894., PP- -?-, ^^' 
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The Brinton Lectures. — Dr. Daniel G. Brinton delivered a 
i'OMTse of six lectures on general archeology before the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia between January 29th and 
March 5th. Tlie titles of the individual lectures were : The aims 
and methods of archeology, Africa in the semi-historic and pre- 
historic periods, Asia in the semi-historic and prehistoric periods, 
Europe in the semi-historic and prehistoric periods, and the 
Mand World in the semi-historic and prehistoric periods. 



"Camphor Language'' in Malay. — The camphor tree {Dryo- 
halanop>i camphora) grows abundantly in certain parts of the 
peninsula, but only occasionally contains camphor crystals. 
Now, the camphor in question is not at all similar to that ob- 
tained from the camphor laurel ; it is known in commerce as 
Borneo camphor, or Borneol, and is in great demand by the 
Chinese, who use it in embalming their dead, as an incense, and 
in medicine. Being rare, it always commands a high price. As 
it by no means follows that each camphor tree contains this 
valuable product — in fact, it being rather the exception than the 
rule — recourse must be had to the species of witchcraft known 
as " Patang Kapor." Therefore, to insure good luck, the hunters 
while on their expedition must speak the camphor language 
and observe certain practices in order to propitiate the spirit of 
the camphor tree, which is knowm by the Jackun name of Bisan 
(lit., a woman). Her resting-place is near the trees, and at 
night when a peculiar noise, much resembling that of a variety 
of cicada, is heard in the forests, the Bisan is abroad, and cam- 
phor wiU surely be found in the neighborhood. The language 
of the camphor spirit consists of a mixture of Jakun and Malay 
words, with a large proportion of words of Malay origin, but 
curiously altered or reversed. — Lake in The QeographicalJownud, 
London, April, 1894, p. 286. 
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Maternit^s- Ouvroirs. Extr. du 
Compte Rendu de I'Acad^inie des 
Sciences morales et politi(iue8, 
Paris. 1891. 8°. 

Leron-Beauliea (A.) Die Inden 
und <ler AntisemitiHinue. Israel 
unter den Nationen. In Deutsche 
iibertragen von Carl von Vicenti. 
Separat-Abdnick ausdem "Freien 
Blatt," Organ zur A bwelir des An- 
tisemitismus. Wien, 189.S, xv, 
349 p. 8°. 

NordensklSld (G. ) The cHff dwel- 
lers of the Mesa Verde, south- 
western Colorado, their iM>ttery 
and implements. Translated by 
D. Lloyd Morgan. Stockholm 
and Chicago [189:5], 4°, vi, 174, 
iv p., 51 pi., 94 figs., 1 map. A]}- 
peiidir: Tluman Remains from 
the cliff dwellings of the Mesa 
Verde, by G. Retzius, xi p. , 10 pi. 

Papaa. Le plan astral. LY^tat de 
trouble et revolution posthume 
de retre humain. Tours, 18^^, 
Arrault et Ce, 20 p. 8°. 

Pargamin (M. N.) [The sexual 
world of men and women, accord- 
ing to the data of anatomy, 
physiologv and pathologv.] St. 
Fetersb., 1893, G. V. Yeniseyski, 
248 p. 8°. 

Pilloy (Jules). Note sur des sepul- 
tures du iv* siccle i\ Clastres, tan- 
ton de Saint-Simon (A isne). Paris, 
1894, Leroux, 6 p. 8°. 

de Quatrefages (A.) Les ^mules 
de Darwin. Pr^c^^dc^* d*une pre- 
face par M. Edmond Perrier . . . 
et d'une notice sur la vie et les 
travaux de M. de Quatrefages par 
M. E. T. Ham v. T. 2. Paris, 1894, 
F. Alcan, 2^)()'p. 8°. 

Schwatka (Frederick). In the land 
of the cave and cliff dwellers. 
New York [1894], Cassell Pub. 
Co., 9 + 385 p. 12°. 

Sein-Ko (Taw). A preliminary 
study of the Kalyani inscriptions 
of Dhammacheti, 147(5 A . D. Re- 
print from the Indian Anticjuarv, 
Bombay, 1893, 60 p., 9 pi. 



Shinn ( Milicent W. ) Notes on the 
development of a child. Berkeley, 
1893, University of California, 
88 p. 8°. 

Smith (Harlan I.) Work in an- 
thropology at the Universitv of 
Michigan for the year 1892. [Re- 
print from: University Record.] 
Ann Arbor, 1894, Courier Presses, 
16 p. 12*=. 

Stirling (J. II.) Darwinianism, 
workmen, and work. Edin- 
burgli, 1893, Simpkin, 370 p. 8°. 

Strahan (S. A. K.) Suicide and 
insanity. A physiological and 
S(K'iological study. London, 1893, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., vi, 1 1., 
228 p. 12°. 

ThomaB-Marancourt (Ed.) Os- 
suaire de Cannes-P^cluse. Fon- 
tainebleau, 1893, Bourges, 12 p. 

8°. 

Toutain (J.) Fouilles i\ Chemtou 
(Tunisie). Paris, 1893, Impr. na- 
tional e, 25 p. 4°. 

Vaisaier (Alfred). Etude sur les 
statuettes de Jupiter costum^es il 
la gauloise dans le region de Test 
de la France. Besan^on, 1894, 
Dodivers, 16 p. 8°. 

de Vogii^. Vases carthaginois. 
Angers, 1893, Burdin & Ce, 4 p., 
1 pi. 8°. 

Waille (Victor). Note sur une 
patere d'argent d(icouverte en Al- 
g^»rie. Angers, 1893, Burdin & Ce, 
8 p., 1 pi. 8°. 

Yawger (Rose N.) The Indian and 
the pioneer ; an historical stud v. 
Vol. I. Syracuse, N. Y., 1893 
[1894], 3-f 143 p. 8°. 



Ashmead (A. S.) Migration of 
syphilis from East Asia into Amer- 
ica by way of Boring Sea. J. Am. 
M. Ass., Chicago, 1894, xxii, 154- 
156.— Atkinaon (A.) Longevity, 
with a list of ]H»rsons known to have 
lived one hundred years or more. 
Virginia M. Month., Richmond, 
1893-4, XX, 1025-1034.— van Baarda 
(J. M.) Reponses au questicmnaire 
de la Soci^t^ d'Anthroix)logie, He de 
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Haliiiaheira, d^nartenient Galela, 
Indes N^erlandaisea •(Moluques). 
[Transl.] Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de 
Far., 1893, 4. s., iv, 533-568.— Baer 
(A.) Der Verbreoher in aiithro- 
pologiseher Beziehung. Wien. kliii. 
Wchnschr., 1893, vi, 893.— Baldwin 
(J. M. ) The origin of right-handed- 
ness. Pop. Sc. Month., N'. Y., 1893-4, 
xliv,60f>-«15.-Balloch(E.A.) The 
relative frequency of fibroid pro- 
cesses in the dark-skinned races, 
Med. News, Phila., 1894, Ixiv, 29- 
35.— Barber (A. W.) The European 
law of torture. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1893-4, xliv, &48-G60.— Bar- 
aov^ (M.) Dynamometer "Sylonier," 
Apparat fiir Kraftmessung isolirter 
Muskelgruppen. Ztschr. f. orthop. 
(^hir., Stuttg., 1893-4, iii, 9-17.— 
Bateman {Sir F. ) On criminal an- 
thropology. Edinb. M. J., 1893-4, 
xxxix, 697-702.— Batueflf (N. A.) 
[Morphology of the teeth from an 
anthropological view.] Russk. ^Sled., 
St. Petersb., 1893, xviii, ()81-683.— 
von Bentivegni(A.) Anthropolo- 
gische Formeln fur das Yerbrecher- 
thum ; eine kritische Studie. Schrift. 
d. Gesellsch. f. psvchol. Forsch.. 
Leipz., 1893, ii, Hft.*6, 1 -45.— Bergd 
(G.) La medicina delle nostre donne 
di dott. Zeno Zanetti. Bull. Soc. 
d'anthrop. de Brux., 1892-3, xi, 88- 
92.— Berry (J.) Baby with a tail. 
Memphis M. Month., 1894, xiv^, 105. 
— Bonier (F.) Ueber Bildungs- 
anomalien der ()hrmu«chel. Wien. 
med. Wchnschr., 1894, xliv, 5-14.— 
Bolton (T. L.) Rhythm. Am. J. 
Psychol., WorceHter,*1893-4, vi, 145- 
238.— Brinton (D. G.) The native 
calendar of Central America and 
Mexico; a study in linguistics and 
symbolism. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc, 

Phila.,1893,xxxi, 258-314. 

A vocabulary' of the Nanticoke dia- 
lect. Ihid. , 325-333.— Browne {Sir 
J. C) Biology and ethics. Pop. 
Sc. Month., N^. Y., 1893-4, xliv, 671- 
677.— Bryant (L. L. i Sickness and 
pauperism. J. Am. M. Ass., Chicago, 
1894, xxii, 10-14. -C. Note sul 
tatuaggio nel manicomio guidiziario 
deir Ambrogiana. Cron. d. r. manic. 
d'Ambrogiana, Firenze, 1893, i, 17- 
24.— Cabanfes. Les infirmitos du 
g^nie. Rev. de mod. -leg., Par., 



1893^, i, 33-38. -CaUlard (Emma 
M. ) Man in the light of evolution. 
Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1893, Ixiv, 
873-881. - Caird ( Mona ^ . Phases of 
human development. Westminster 
Rev., Ivond., 1894, cxli, 162-179.— 
Cels (A.) Considerations sur les 
meules pr^historiques. Bull. Soc. 
d'anthrop. de Brux., 1892-3, xi, 76- 
85.— Chamberlain (A. F.) Words 
expressive of cries and noises in the 
Kootenay language. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1894, vii, <)8-70. -Chamay 
(D. ) Us Cliff-dwellers i\ V Exposi- 
tion de Chicago. Bull. Soc. d'an- 
throp. Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 614-619. 
— Chatelain(H.) Demoniacal pos- 
session in Angola, Africa. J. Am. 
Folk-I^re, Bost. & N. Y., 1893 xxiii, 
258.— Clouston (T. S.j The de- 
velopmental aspects of criminal an- 
tliropologv. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1893-4, xxiii, 215-225.— Codring- 
ton (R. H.) Melanesian folk-tales. 
Folk-Lore, Lond., 1893, iv, 509-512. 
— Cook (F. A.) Gynecology' and 
obstetrics among the Eskimos. 
Brm)klyn M. J., 18iU, viii, 154-169. 
—da Coata Doria (J. R.) Deve-se 
modificar o codigo criminal bra- 
zileiro de accordo com os progressos 
da medicina e da sociologia? Gaz. 
med. da Bahia, 1893-4, 4. s., iv, 145; 
193.— Coupin (H.) The wandering 
Jew at the Salj)6triere. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1893-4, xliv, 525- 
530.— Cumont. Stations neolith- 
iques de Yerrewinckel et de Rhode- 
Saint-Gen^se decouvertes en 188»>. 
Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de Brux., 
1892-3, xi, 120-164, 1 map, 5 pi— 
Cushing ( F. H . ) Primitive copjx»r 
working; an experimental study. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, vii, 93- 
1 17. --p' Alviella {d. ) L'astrologie 
primitive. Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de 
Brux., 1892-3, xi, 44-54.— Dames 
(M. L.) Balochi tales, lY. Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1893, iv, 518-528.— 
Daniel (F. E.) Sliould insane crimi- 
nals or sexual perverts Ix^ allowed 
to procreate? Med. -leg. J., N. Y., 
1893-4, xi, 275-292.— Dawkins (B.) 
On the relation of the palaeolithic 
to the neolithic period. J. Anthrop. 
Inst, Lond., 1893-4, xxiii, 242-251, 
1 map.— Deane (T.) An interesting 
case of atavism involving three gen- 
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erations. Pacific M. J., San Fran., 
1J»4, xxxvii, 4-6. — De Munck. 
Obeen-ations nouvelles sur le qua.- 
temaipe de la r^^on de Mons-Samt- 
Lymphoritn-Spiennes. (R^sum4.) 
Bull. S<K'. d'anthrop. de Brux., 
1892-3, xi, 198-207.— Deachampa 
(E. » De quelques cas d'albinisme 
observes k Mah^ (c6te de Malabar). 
Anthropologie, Par., 1893, iv, 585- 
5:^. -Dillon (E. J.) EcclesiaHtes 
and Baddhism. Contemp. Rev., 
Lond., 1894, Ixv, 153-176.— Dim- 
mock (H. P.) Introductory address 
on the application of the study of 
comparative evolution to the medi- 
cal sciences. Indian M.-Chir. Hev., 
Bombay, 1893, i, 659-684. -Discus- 
sion de la communication de M. 
Jacques sur le type anthro])ologique 
des Juifs. Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de 
Brux., 189:^-4, xii. 23:^-239.— Dol- 
men de Vauxrezis. Bull. Soc. d'an- 
throp., Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 601-604. 
— Dancan (L.L.) Folk-lore in wills. 
Folk-Lore, Lond., 1893, iv, 513-517. 
— Dmfee (\V. J. ) How the ancients 
movwl heavv masses. Enjrineerinjf 
Mag., N. Y.,* 1893-4, vi, 611 ; 793.— 
Edson ( C. ) The evils of early mar- 
riages. N. Am. Rev., Lond. & N. Y., 
1894, clviii, 231-234.— Bxreur (Une) 
judiciaire; les eftets de la torture 
momle. Arch, de I'anthrop. crim.. 
Par., 18m, ix, 119.— Pelkin (R. W.) 
Notes on the Wanvoro tribe of 
Central Africa. Proc. Rov. Soc. 
Klinb. (18Jn-2), 1893, xix, 1*36 192, 
1 4>l. — P6r6 (C. ) Note sur le rapport 
(le la longueur flu tronc h la taille. 
Anthropologic, Par., 1893, iv, r)97.— 
Ferrero (S. ) The i)robleni of woman 
from a bio-sociological point of view. 
Monist, Chicago, 1894, iv, 261-274. 
— Perri ( E. ) Inchiesta Svizzera sui 
(lelin<i»ienti incorreggibili. Scuola 
iHisitiva, Roma, 1893, iii, 838-843.— 
Fewkes (F. W.)and Stephen (A. 
M.) TliePii-lii-lu-kofi-ti; aTusayan 
certMnony. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 189;^, xxiii, 269-282, 2 pi.— 
Fe^^kes (J. W.) On certain i)ers<m- 
ages who ap})ear in a Tusayan cere- 
mony. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, 
vii, 32-^52, 4 t)1.— Fillmore (J. C.) 
A woman's song of the Kwakiutl In- 
dians. J.Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. 
Y., 1893, xxiii, 285-2^K).— Pornasari 



di Verce (E.) La criminality e la 
vicende economiche d' Italia dal 
1873 al 1890. Arch, di psichiat., etc?., 
Torino, 1893, xiv, 365 ; 536 ; 1 diag. 
— Potheringham (J. T.) The rite 
of circumcision as practiced by the 
Hebrews of to-day. Canada 1-Ancet, 
Toronto, 1893-4, xxvi, 202.— Gard- 
ner (W.H.) Human sacrifice. Open 
Court, Chicago, 1894, viii, 3991; 
4000.— Garofalo (R. ) Influenza sul 
diritto ptmale degli studii di an- 
tropologia e sociologia criminale. 
Scuola positiva, Roma, 1893, iii, 
771-780.— Garson (J. G.) Notes 
on deformations of the genital 
organs, practised by the natives 
of Australia. Med. Prcjss & Circ., 
Lond., 1894, n. s., Ivii, 189. — 
Gaskell {Lady C. M.) Old Wenlock 
and its folk-lore. Nineteenth Cent., 
I/md., 1894, XXXV, 259-267.— Gat- 
schet (A. S. ) Songs of the Modoc 
Indians. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1894, vii, 26-31.— Gerber (A.) Ihicle 
Remus traced to the old world. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1893, 
xxiii, 245-257.— Giglioli (E. H.) 
Appunti intorno ad una collezione 
etnografica fatta durante il terzo 
viaggio di Cook e c(mservata sin 
dalla fine del secolo scorso nel R. 
Museo di Fisica e Storia Naturale di 
Firenze. Arch, per I'antrop., Fi- 
renze, 1893, xxiii, 173-242, 5 pi.— 
Godden {}fi88 G. M.) The sanc- 
tuarv of Mourie. Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1893"; iv, 49vS-508, 2 i)l.— Goenner. 
Das Verhiiltniss des Schiidels der 
Mutter zu dem des Kindes und 
dessen gcburUjhilfliche Bedeutung. 
Cor.-Bl. f. schweiz. Aerzte. Basel, 
1894, xxiv, 17.— Gouzer ( j ) Ta- 
toueurs et tatou<?s maritimes. A rcli. 
de I'anthrop. crim.. Par., 1894, ix, 
33-<>4.— Hamy (E. T.) CrAnes m^- 
rovingiens et carolingiens du Bou- 
lonnais. Anthropologic, Par., 1893, 
iv, 51.'»-534.— Harreaux. fetude de 
I'iris au point de vue anthropolo- 
gique. Bull. Soc. d'anthn>p. de 
Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 620-625.— Mart- 
land (E. S. ) Pin-wells and rag- 
bushes. Folk-Lore, L<md., 1893, iv, 
451-470.— Haycraft (J. B.) The 
Milroy le<"tures on Darwinism and 
race progress. Brit. M. J., Lond., 
1894, i. 348; 402; 459. Aho, in: 
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Lancet, Lond., 1894, i, mS ; 453 ; 520. 
—Hewitt (J. N. B.) Era of the 
formation of the historic league of 
the Iroquois. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1894, vii, 61-()7. —Hind (W. ) Some 
points in the osteology of quater- 
nary man. Prov. M. J., I^icester, 
1894, xiii^ 21-24. — Holmes (W. H.) 
Musical instruments of Chiriqui, 
Colombia. (Treat Divide, Denver, 
1894, xi, 35. Caribbean in- 
fluence in the prehistoric art of 
Southern States. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1894, vii, 71-79.— Howarth 
(O. H. ) On the rock inscrij)tions of 
Sinaloa (west coast of Mexico). J. 
Anthrop. Inst., I^>nd., 1893-4, xxiii, 
225-232.— Jacques (V.) Les ju- 
melles xiphopages du Mus^e du 
Nord. Bull. Soc. d' anthrop. de 
Bnix., 1892-3, xi, 108-118.— Kirn. 
Ueber den gegenwiirtigen Stand 
der Criminal- Anthropologic. Allg. 
Ztschr. f. Psychiat., etc., Berl., 
1893-4, I, 7a5-713.— Kunz6 (R. E.) 
Entomological materia medica. Tr. 
Nat. Eclect. M. Ass., 1893, Orange, 
N. J., 1894, xxi, 525-542.- Lang (A.) 
Cinderella and the diffiision of tales. 
Folk-I>)re, Lond., 1893, iv, 413-433. 
— Lapicque (L.) Note sur le W'gime 
alimentaire des Malais. Compt. 
rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1894, 9. s., 
vi, 103-105. — Ledouble, Les anom- 
alies du muscle grand dorsal. Bull. 
Soc. d' anthrop. dePar., 1893, 4. s., 
iv, H28-()53.— Lef fevre (A.) I^ the- 
og(mie d'H<?siode. Rev. mens, de 
I'ecole d' anthrop.. Par., 1894, iv,48- 
()0. — Legraln. La mcdecine l(^gale 
du degener^. Arch, de I'anthrop. 
crim.. Par., 18^)4, ix, l-2().— Lenotie 
Hj.) Le service anthropom^trique 
de Paris. Rev. de m6d. leg. , Par. , 
1893-4, i, 38-42.- L6onova (O. V.) 
Anenc^^phalie totale combin^e avec 
une amyelie et un rhachischisis 
totaux che^ un embryon humain. 
Bull. Soc. imp. d. nat. de Moscou, 
1893, 191-198, 1 pi.— Le Plongeon 
{Mr8. A. D.) Customs and supersti- 
tions of the Mayas. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1893 4, xliv, 661-070.— 
Letourneau (C.) Croix de pierre 
avec in8crii)tions {\ Carnac (Mor- 
bihan). Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. Par., 
1893, 4. s., iv, ()06 609.— Lilly (W. 
S.) The philosophy of crime. Ccm- 



temp. Rev., Lond., 1894, Ixv, 217- 
241.— Lindorme (C. A. F. ) Where 
the new-born baby learned to milk. 
St. Louis M. & S. J., 1894, Ixvi, 73- 
81.— V. Liszt (F.) [Influenza sul 
diritto penale degli studi di antro- 
pologia e sociologia criminale.] 
Scuola positiva, Roma, 1893, iii, 792- 
805. — Lombroso (C.) Su alcuni 
caratteri virili della criminale. //>tV/., 
769-771. I tatuaggi nei crimi- 
nal i e nei pazzi secondo nuovissimi 
studi. Arch.di psichiat., etc., Torino, 

1893, xiv, 578-581. DasWeib 

als Verbrecherin und Prostituirte. 
Vorwort zu der soeben erschienenen 
gleichnamigen Schrift des Verfas- 
sers und G. Ferrero's. Wien. med. 
Bl., 1893, xvi, 615.— Lydston (J. 
A.) A petrified eve. Med. News, 
Phila., 1893, Ixiii,' 731-733. Aljto, 
Reprint. — von Lyschan (F.) Jews 
and Ilittites. Science, N. Y., 1894, 
xxiii,21.-McOee(WJ) The body 
of Pizarro and its identity ; record 
of the removal of the remains of the 
conquen)r of Peru and founder of 
Lima, Don Francisco Pizarro [Con- 
tains report of Dr. M. A. MuHiz, 
Surgeon General of the Penivian 
Arm v.] Am. Anthro])., Wash., 
1894,'vii, 1-25. Primitive tre- 
phining, illustrated by the Muiliz 
Peruvian collection. Johns IIo]>- 
kins Hosp. Bull., Bait., 1894, v, 
1-3.— Macdonell (Blanche L.) Su- 
perstitions of the Frtmch Cana- 
dians. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1893-4, xliv, 520-525.— Man (E. H.) 
On the use of narcotics by the Nico- 
bar Islanders, and certain defonua- 
tions connected therewith. J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1893-4, xxiii, 
232-240. -Mantegazaa (P.) L^in- 
chiesta americanasuU' uomo ideale. 
Arch. f. I'antrop., Firenze, 1893, 
xxiii, 245-255.— Martin (E.) Les 
s(»pultures dans 1' Extreme-Orient. 
Rev. scient.. Par., 1893, Iii, 753-756. 
—Matthews (W.), J. L. Wort- 
man and J. S. Billings. The hu- 
man l)ones of the Hemenway col- 
lection in the United Stiites Armv 
Medical Museum at Washington; 
with obser\'ations on the hyoid 
bones of this collection. Mem. Nat. 
Acad. Sc., Wash., 1893, vi, 141-286, 
59 pi.— Mercer (H. C.) Indian 
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jasper mines in the Lehigh hills. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, vii, 80- 
92. - Mills ( W. ) Heredity in rela- 
tion to education. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1893-4, xliv, 472-480. — 
Moreaa (P. ) De Tinsuffisance du 
code p^nal il I'^prd, de I'enfant 
criminel; necessity de la creation 
d'asiles spi^ciaux. Rev. de m^d. le^., 
Par., 1893-4, i,77-81.— de Mortillet 
( A. ) Figures ^rav^es et sculpt^es sur 
des monuments m(?galithiques des 
environs de Paris. Bull. Soc. d'an- 
throp. Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, G57-(i68. 
— d6 Mortillet (G.) Habitations 
de I'a^e du bronze; terramares. 
Rev. mens, de TEcoIe d' anthrop. de 
Par., 1894, iv, 33-47.— Nesbitt (i:. 
P.) Insanity and crime. Rep. Aus- 
tralas. Ass. Adv. 8c., 1892, Hobart, 
1893, iv, 575-582. Norton (F. H.) 
The mystery of Easter Island. II- 
lufitr. Amer., N. Y., 1894, xv, 231.— 
Nutt (A. ) Some recent utterances 
of Mr. Xewell and Mr. Jacobs. 
A criticism. Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1893, iy, 434-450.— Ottolenghl. Ux- 
oricidio in paranoico. Arch, di 
psichiat., etc., Torino, 1893, xiv, 
570-573.— Picard (E.) Notice sur 
quelques vestiges m^galithiques et 
autres de la lampine limbourgeoise 
beige. Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de 
Bnix., 1893-4, xii, 222-232.— Pin- 
•ero (N.) Int<:)moad alcuni criterii 
della resiwnsabilitiX sociale. Scuola 
positiva, Roma, 18P3, iii, 721 ; 814. 
— Pokrovaky ( A. ) Cranes de 8un- 
diirli-Koba. Bull. S(H'. d'anthrop. 
de Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, (>53-(>()8.— 
Poore (G. V.) Pathological view 
of criminality. Med. Mag. , Lond . , 
1893-1, ii, (307-618.— Puglia (F.) 
Divorzio, sociologia e diritto. Scuola 
positiva, Roma, 1893, iii, 865-875.— 
de Paydt. Jjq ni(juet et Thomme 
de paille ; contribution au folk-lore 
de C'ouvin (Namur). Bull. Soc. 
d'anthrop. de Brux., 1892-3, xi, 94. 
—Raymond (P.) Recherches Hur 
la p^riode pr^historique dans les d<^ 

gjrtement^ du Gard et de TArdeche. 
ull. Soc. d'anthrop. Par., 1893, 
4. 8., iv, 610-614.— Reh (L.) Zur 
Frage nach der Vererbung erwor- 
bener Eigenschaften. Biol. Cen- 
tralbl., Liipz., 1894, xiv, 71-75.— 
Relnach (S.) Le mirage oriental. 



Anthropologie, Par., 1893, iv, 539; 

699. Une nouvelle th^orie 

sur les P<51asges. Ibid., 592--596.— 
Ribbert. Neuere Anschauung iiber 
Vererbung, Descendenz und Patho- 
logic. Deutsche, med. Wchnschr., 
Leipz. u. Berl., 1894, xx, 10; 31.— 
Rogers (S. F.) Was it syphilis? 
[Allusions in Old Testament.] J. 
Am. M. Ass., Chicago, 18f)4, xxii, 
152-154.— Ro8ny(J.-n.) La Cor^e 
et le Cor^ens. Rev. scient.. Par., 

1893, Hi, 812-817. — Rossi (A.) 
Poesie erotiche di un brigante. 
Arch, di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1893, 
xiv, 575-577.— Rothermel (J. G.) 
Fos.sil man. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y , 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD AND RAIN CEREMONIALS. 

BY ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 



I. 

Among the Egyptians, as among our red races, supernatural 
power was sought through talismanic formula ; pictures were im- 
bued with magic influences, while the language of the ritual, writ- 
ten in hieroglyphics, contained a psychic force like that which the 
Indian priest attributed to his mnemonics, for the figures used, 
whether pictographic or hieroglyphic, were a liv^ing expression, 
the significance of which was vital to the well-being of man. 

This belief culminated, as was natural, into an apotheosis of 
the divine litter se htitaaniores, and there is found in the Egyptian 
pantheon a god of letters — a Logos, if it may be so termed — 
whose power is comparable to Osiris, the Lord of the Dead ; and 
this god, Tfioth, is also the God of Truth. 

In that famous scene representing the judgment of the soul, in 
the Book of the Dead, Thoth is represented in the act of writing 
the sentence that seals the fate of the deceased, in which office he 
is both a god of letters and the Lord of Truth ; these attributes are 
indicated by a writing tablet and the feather, that badge of truth 
ascribed to him as to all gods of light in the Egyptian pantheon. 

This association of " truth," letters, and light in the attributes 
of one personality* provides a suggestion as to what the Egyptian 



*See Hymn to Amen-Ra (translation of C. W. Goodwin), in which ap- 
pear united in one personality the attributes of light and truth ; also the 
principle of life. 
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priest meant when ascribing talismanic power to inscriptions. 
The hieroglyphic writing is truth, and truth is life ; but care 
should be taken not to ascribe a too modern meaning to ancient 
ideas of " truth," for it is doubtful if the talismanic force in the 
letters — that is, the *' truth " therein set forth — was conceived as 
purely an intellectual force. On the contrary, physics and 
psychics were not then divorced. These two contents of the let- 
ter were in essence the same ; and life was light, as also it was 
truth. The Egyptian prayed tliat light should radiate u^pon his 
mummy, that he might live. The power of visible things, the 
force in the letter, were not discriminated from the objects them- 
selves, and therefore the rigorous adherence to the formula, as in 
more primitive rites : 

" Have I told the truth to my son ? " 

(Nawa* ni-ma-na ninguis?) 

inquires the Ojibwa Mide * in his initiatory chant, a strict ad- 
herence to the traditional formula of the ceremonial over whicli 
he presides being exercised at all points, for each is weighte<l 
with the issues of life. All remedial effect thus depending upon 
the right methods used — that is, the appropriate mnemonic and 
special rite at each juncture of the performance — the ceremonial 
became a vital organism, whose functions were interdependent 
and in whose least part existed a necessary particle of magical 
force — the force of life. In the Egyptian judgment of the soul 
the heart is put in the divine scales and weighed with ** truth ; " 

and — 

" I am using my heart, " 

(Na min de he ya-ya-ne) 

chants the Mide woman, and the Mide man takes up the same 

refrain : 

"In my heart, in my heart 

I have the spirit. '* 

(Nin-dai'-a nin-dai'-a ha!) 
(We kima' ha wa-no-kwe!) 

The heart was believed to be the seat of life, but also of the 
moral sense, and, as has been said of tlie Egyptian, the Indian 
did not discriminate between the two, the physical functions of 

*See tlie MidC^wiwin of the Ojibwas. VV. J. Hoffman: Report of the 
Bui-eau of Ethnology, 1885-'6. 
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^^/eand the "spirit" dwelling therein, psychical and physical 

phenomena not being concomitant, but fundamentally one, a 

view of existence which to some ways of thinking degrades the 

" spirit " and in another aspect sublimates the physical functions 

of which the "spirit" is essentially part. This psychic force in 

the heart — that is, according to the Indian, the '' life '' — was not 

in its nature different from that permeating the pictograph. It 

is therefore readily understood how necessary was an exactness 

to formula, and it is no occasion of wonder that the Egyptian, 

through his belief in the talismanic power of the hieroglyphic, 

placed on the same moral basis a good or well ordered life and 

a rigid adherence to religious rites, the performance of which 

was as necessary in order to become divinized, an Osiriana, as is 

right living. 

"There is no fault in him ; 
No informer rises up against him. 
He liveth the truth ; 
He doth nourish himself with truth. 
The gods are satisfied with all that he hath done. 
He hath given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
Clothes to the naked ; 
He hath given the sacred food to the gods."* 

So chants the Egyptian, declaring the justification of the dead, 
but all of which does not accomplish beatification, for it is 
added, "When this book has been made for him, then he 
breathes with the souls of the gods forever and forever. It is 
finished ; " and the sacred book, with its talismanic text, is laid 
upon the dead body in the region of the heart, in which act may 
again be noted the significance placed upon the heart in Egyptian 
offices of the dead. It was the heart that w^as weighed with 
truth in the judgment scene, and here the *' book " is laid upon 
the region of the heart. The barbaric Indian priest chants, " I 
am using my heart," signifying that he is acting uprightly, the 
''spirit" being "in his heart," thus establishing a primitive pre- 
cedence to the Egyptian idea and illustrating, what is so often 
met with among primitive peoples, the recognition that if the 
beartistrue the man's life is ^'justified," to use an Egyptian 
term, an idea of great ethical interest. This parallel, discover- 

*Book of Breaths of Life." See M. J. Horrack's translation; also De 
^nigach, transc. hiero., &c., Berlin Museum. 
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able in Egyptian ideas and those of the Ojibwa Indian, invites 
attention to the rites in which these ideas are expressed. 

The "Book of the Dead," represented on various monuments 
and papyri, is a series of representations of what happens to the 
deceased in his passage in the under world from west to east — 
that is, from death to immortal birth. The means by which the 
scenes of this journey are portrayed are not unlike those used in 
other and more primitive forms of representation, such as, for 
instance, those seen in Mexican codices, where vignette is in- 
tended to explain the hieroglyphic. They are, however, more 
graphic, and the figures have conventionalized into a shape 
which lends a harmony to the lines, so becoming much more 
pleasing to the eye. This pleasing feature, however, does not 
conceal the fact that there were many objects, animate or inan- 
imate, held sacred which were used in primitive ceremonials. 
For instance, it is evident that the mask which our Indian used 
as representative of his deities was in high favor in Egypt, the 
deities being identified by their masks ; nor did the Egyptian 
use the human mask, but, like more primitive peoples, he repre- 
sented his gods in the disguise of animals' heads, and as among 
barbarians he not only represents the head, but the whole figure 
is portrayed, and birds and beasts have part in the most sacred 
drama of all Egyptian ceremonials. It is true an anthropo- 
morphic tendency is shown, as the gods are most frequently 
human-divine, their heads being that of beasts and their bodies 
of men, and often tliis sameness of j)ersonal or human shape has 
the effect of a monotlieistic foreshadowing which a similarity of 
badges suggests ; but a sameness of badges or the human shape 
is not a usage forward of the barbaric stage of development. 
For instance, as regards the badge of the feather, the most im- 
portant of all insignia in Egyptian rite, since it typifies l)oth 
light and truth, — this badge is equally used in solenni rites 
among the Pueblo Indians, while their deities are rei)resented 
in the human shape, and it must be observed that a sameness of 
badge and the ** human form divine " does not exempt these In- 
dians from the charge of polytheism ; nor does the concept of 
the Indian represented ])y the feather fall far short, of that of 
the Egyptian, for it is used in rites of worship of the sun ; and 
the name given to the downy breast feather of the eagle, the 
'' breath feather," which is one of the principal emblems of the 
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Tusayan Indians * suggests its association with life, since they call 
the soul the ^'breath body." 

This breath feather is a prayer offering, and when the devotee 
makes his morning orisons he lays it in the way of the coming 
light as an appeal for the blessing of the God of Day. It there- 
fore is as clearly associated with light as is the Egyptian plume. 
In one case the devotee selects the eagle-down feather and in the 
other the ostrich plume, it is true, but both are emblems of the 
gods of light. 

Both Indian and Egyptian use the same symbolic expression 
to represent the life-giving forces of light. Seeking the most 
etherial and delicate object, each resorts to the feather, which 
vibrates at a touch of the wind or with the lightest breath, so 
appearing tremulous with life, and as if to confirm the parallel 
we read in Egyptian text : 

" The soul of Ra giveth life to thy soul. 
The soul of Shou filleth thy respimtory organs with soft breath. "f 

In which the God of the Sun and the God of Light, to each of 
whom the badge of the ostrich plume is given, are both men- 
tioned — the one as giver of life ; the other of breath. 

11. 

Much as has been said of the wonderful mastery of the build- 
ing art among the Egyptians, as testified by its earliest monu- 
ments, there is an initial form which marks an evolution in 
architecture, for the column of the earlier period was a plain 
shaft with painted devices decorating its surfaces, and this was 
afterward superseded by more ornate designs in the polygonal 
or round, while a generous sculpture took the place of the 
j)ainted device. Tliis fact, discoverable in building art, is pre- 
sented in the representations of the Book of the Dead. It has 
been remarked that the column of the ornate period might be 
properly called a post; this being formed by tying togetlier 
several stalks of the papyrus plant, of which the opened buds 
made the capital. 

The title thus used is happily chosen, for the early form was 
doubtless simply a post and not a pillar, as appears from the 

*See Journal Am. Eth. and Arch.; Dr. Fewkes, editor, 
t Book of Breaths of Life : M. Ilorrack's translations. 
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pictures on various monuments. On the famous alabaster 
sarcophagus of Oimeneptah * among the representations of the 
rites of the dead are portrayed the ancient forms of this post, 
which is a plain shaft rising to the height of the doors of en- 
trance to Amenti, that under world whither departs the setting 
sun. To pass these entrances it was necessary for the dead to 
pass this post, as it stood before the doors intercepting the passage. 

These posts are represented with a human mask before one 
entrance, and in another picture the head is that of the god 
Anubis, who is sometimes called Guide of the Way, from his 
office of leading the deceased into the presence of Osiris, Judge 
of the Dead, as also his general supervision of the mummy on 
the path of the dead. That these posts were of some especial 
importance in the rites of the dead may be inferred by their 
reappearance in the scenes of the ceremonial in one of the last 
acts, where they appear to have fallen from line, their mask- 
capped summits sweeping forward over the actors, accentuating 
by this movement their import in'the drama going forward. 

The post is an important feature in Indian ceremonial.f The 
Sioux had a custom of striking the post in their dances, espe- 
cially in the sun dance, and there was then an obligation to 
speak the truth ; J the Indian, in this primitive manner, appear- 
ing to enforce the Egyptian's apostrophe of the God of the Sun 
as ^* he who speaks true ; '' " living on truth ; " " Hail to thee, 
Ra, Lord of Truth." The post of the Eskimo is remarkable 
in being a history, through carving and painting, of the owner's 
})cdigree. which })rovcs his descent from the gods. The post is 
also a prayer ensign, calling on the sky gods to give life to the liv- 
ing or to the dead, as their occasion of erection may determine. 

But it is among the Ojibwa Indians that its j)urport becomes 
of esj)ecial interest, for it is used as a sign of initiation to the 
Mide-wegan lodges. These lodges are noticeable by their form 
of construction, for they are rectangular in shape, and the series 

* Fragments in the British Museum. See illustrations by J. Bonomi ; 
S. Sharpe, descrip. Oimeneptah was father of Rameses the Great. Period, 
1175 B.C. 

tSee the five posts in construction of the kibva altar, represented by 
Dr. Fewkes, editor Jour. Am. Kth. and Arch., vol. ii, p. 95. 

t Captain Bourke, on the Medicine Men of the Apaches: Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 
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of spaces, four in number, are ranged east and west so as to open 
one into the other, very much after the plan of the religious 
architecture of Egypt, which presents a series of quadrangles 
opening into each other and in which the columns appear to 
have some reference to the rising disk of the sun. It is the liv- 
ing sun which shines through the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temple, and it is " the dead " sun that passes " the posts " in the 
under world, while with the sun is the mummy which is in '^ the 
way " of revivification. The column of the upper world is fig- 
ured as that sacred plant of the Nile, the lotus, in whose germi- 
nating blossom the god Shou is sometimes represented as having 
his birth. Thus by the association of the God of Light and the 
plant the relation between the column and the sun seems to be 
implied. 

In the Indian " lodges " the four spaces are typified severally 
by the posts erected, their number and decoration being sign of 
degrees of initiation — milestones, as it were, marking the journey 
on the path of life. The first lodge has but one post, on which 
is fixed a stufied owl ; the second has two, the third three, and 
the fourth four posts. The post surmounted by the owl is re- 
tained throughout, and symbolic colors embellish the increased 
numbers, while the addition of a human figure on one and a 
lateral bar on another, thereby simulating a Latin cross, identify 
the posts of the advanced degrees, implying changes in the con- 
dition of the initiate. These posts are set east and west, and 
thus are supposed to receive the first life-giving beam of the 
rising sun. 

One who has been so fortunate as to be initiated into the 
fourth lodge is believed to have acquired divine honors. The 
Midewiwin records also designate a path tliat, having begun at 
the first entrance-way, leads to the " land of the setting sun," so 
showing that the path of life is directed by the sun — a notion 
reiterated in Egyptian hymns with great poetic beauty of ex- 
pression. 

It has been retnarked that in the Egyptian representation of 
the rites of the dead there is an act in which the posts lean over 
the actors ; this act is performed in the fourth scene. The same 
occurs in the fourth lodge of the Midewiwin, where the two 
posts, upright in the foregoing lodges, are represented leaning 
over the Indian actors. 
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able in P^gyptian ideas and those of the Ojibwa Indian, invites 
attention to the rites in which these ideas are expressed. 

The " Book of the Dead," represented on various monuments 
and papyri, is a series of representations of what happens to the 
deceased in his passage in the under world from west to east — 
that is, from deiith to immortal birth. The means by which the 
scenes of this journey are portrayed are not unlike those used in 
other and more primitive forms of representation, such as, for 
instance, those seen in Mexican codices, where vignette is in- 
tended to explain the hieroglyphic. They are, however, more 
graphic, and the figures have conventionalized into a shape 
which lends a harmony to the lines, so becoming much more 
pleasing to the eye. This pleasing feature, however, does not 
conceal the fact that there were many objects, animate or inan- 
imate, held sacred which were used in primitive ceremonials. 
For instance, it is evident that the mask which our Indian used 
as representative of his deities was in high favor in Egypt, the 
deities being identified by their masks; nor did the Egyptian 
use the human mask, but, like more primitive peoples, he repre- 
sented his gods in the disguise of animals' heads, and as among 
barbarians he not only represents the head, but the whole figure 
is portrayed, and birds and beasts have part in the most sacred 
drama of all P^gyptian ceremonials. It is true an anthropo- 
morphic tendency is shown, as the gods are most frequently 
human-divine, tlieir heads being that of beasts and their bodies 
of men, and often this sameness of personal or human shape has 
the effect of a monotheistic foreshadowing which a similarity of 
badges suggests ; but a sameness of badges or the human shape 
is not a usage forward of the barbaric stage of development. 
For instance, as regards the badge of the feather, the most im- 
portant of all insignia in Egyptian rite, since it typifies both 
light and truth, — this badge is equally used in solemn ritc^ 
among the Pue])lo Indians, while their deities are represented 
in the human sha])e, and it must be observed that a sameness of 
badge and the ** human form divine " does not exempt these In- 
dians from the charge of polytheism ; nor does the concept of 
the Indian represented by the feather fall far short of that of 
the Egyptian, for it is used in rites of worship of the sun ; and 
the name given to the downy breast feather of the eagle, the 
'' breath feather," which is one of the principal emblems of the 
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' usayau Indians * suggests its association with life, since they call 
^^^esoul the '' breath body." 

^his breath feather is a prayer offering, and when the devotee 
^^i^kes his morning orisons he lays it in the way of the coming 
"?ht as an ap})eal for the blessing of the God of Day. It there- 
fore is as clearly associated with light as is the Egyptian plume. 
In one case the devotee selects the eagle-down feather and in the 
other the ostrich plume, it is true, but both are emblems of the 
gods of light. 

Both Indian and Egyptian use the same symbolic expression 
to represent the life-giving forces of light. Seeking the most 
etherial and delicate object, each resorts to the feather, which 
vibrates at a touch of the wind or with the lightest breath, so 
appearing tremulous with life, and as if to confirm the parallel 
we read in Egyptian text : 

" The soul of Ra giveth life to thy soul. 
The soul of Shou filleth thy respiratory organs with soft breath."! 

In which the God of the Sun and the God of Light, to each of 
whom the badge of the ostrich plume is given, are both men- 
tioned — the one as giver of life ; the other of breath. 

II. 

Much as has been said of the wonderful mastery of the build- 
ing art among the Egyptians, as testified by its earliest monu- 
ments, there is an initial form which marks an evolution in 
architecture, for the column of the earlier period was a plain 
shaft with painted devices decorating its surfaces, and this was 
afterward superseded by more ornate designs in the polygonal 
or round, while a generous sculpture took the place of the 
painted device. This fact, discoverable in building art, is pre- 
sented in the representations of the Book of the Dead. It has 
been remarked that the column of the ornate j)eriod might be 
properly called a post; this being formed by tying together 
several stalks of the papyrus plant, of which the opened buds 
made the capital. 

The title thus used is happily chosen, for the early form was 
doubtless simply a post and not a pillar, as appears from the 



*8ee Journal Am. Eth. and Arch.; Dr. Fewkes, editor, 
t Book of Breaths of Life : M. Horrack'a translations. 
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pictures on various monuments. On the famous alabaster 
sarcophagus of Oimeneptah * among the representations of the 
rites of the dead are portrayed the ancient forms of this post, 
which is a plain shaft rising to the height of the doors of en- 
trance to Amenti, that under world whither departs the setting 
sun. To pass these entrances it was necessary for the dead to 
pass this post, as it stood before the doors intercepting the passage. 

These posts are represented with a human mask before one 
entrance, and in another picture the head is that of the god 
Anubis, who is sometimes called Guide of the Way, from his 
office of leading the deceased into the presence of Osiris, Judge 
of the Dead, as also his general supervision of the mummy on 
the path of the dead. That these posts were of some especial 
importance in the rites of the dead may be inferred by their 
reappearance in the scenes of the ceremonial in one of the last 
acts, where they appear to have fallen from line, their mask- 
capped summits sweeping forward over the actors, accentuating 
by this movement their import in' the drama going forward. 

The post is an important feature in Indian ceremonial. f The 
Sioux had a custom of striking the post in their dances, espe- 
cially in the sun dance, and there was then an obligation to 
speak the truth ; J the Indian, in this primitive manner, appear- 
ing to enforce the Egyptian's apostrophe of the God of the Sun 
as ^* he who speaks true ; '' " living on truth ; " " Hail to thee, 
Ra, Lord of Truth." The post of the Eskimo is remarkable 
in being a history, through carving and painting, of the owner's 
pedigree, which proves his descent from the gods. The post is 
also a prayer ensign, calling on the sky gods to give life to the liv- 
ing or to the dead, as their occasion of erection may determine. 

But it is among the Ojibwa Indians that its purport becomes 
of especial interest, for it is used as a sign of initiation to the 
Mide-wegan lodges. These lodges are noticeable by their form 
of construction, for they are rectangular in shape, and the series 

* Fragments in the British Museum. See illustrations by J. Bonomi; 
S. Sharpe, descrip. Oinieneptah was father of Rameses the Great. Period, 
1175 B. C. 

t See the five posts in construction of the kibva altar, represented by 
Dr. Fewkes, editor Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, p. 95. 

t Captain Bourke, on the Medicine Men of the Apaches: Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 
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of spaces, four in number, are ranged east and west so as to open 
one into the other, very much after the plan of the religious 
architecture of Egypt, which presents a series of quadrangles 
opening into each other and in which the columns appear to 
have some reference to the rising disk of the sun. It is the liv- 
ing sun which shines through the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temple, and it is " the dead " sun that passes " the posts " in the 
under world, while with the sun is the mummy which is in '^ the 
way " of revivification. The column of the upper world is fig- 
ured as that sacred plant of the Nile, the lotus, in whose germi- 
nating blossom the god Shou is sometimes represented as having 
his birth. Thus by the association of the God of Light and the 
plant the relation between the column and the sun seems to be 
implied. 

In the Indian " lodges " the four spaces are typified severally 
by the posts erected, their number and decoration bein^ sign of 
degrees of initiation — milestones, as it were, marking the journey 
on the path of life. The first lodge has but one post, on which 
is fixed a stuffed owl ; the second has two, the third three, and 
the fourth four posts. The post surmounted by the owl is re- 
tained throughout, and symbolic colors embellish the increased 
numbers, while the addition of a human figure on one and a 
lateral bar on another, thereby simulating a Latin cross, identify 
the posts of the advanced degrees, implying changes in the con- 
dition of the initiate. These posts are set east and west, and 
thus are supposed to receive the first life-giving beam of the 
rising sun. 

One who has been so fortunate as to be initiated into the 
fourth lodge is believed to have acquired divine honors. The 
Midewiwin records also designate a path that, having begun at 
the first entrance-way, leads to the " land of the setting sun," so 
showing that the path of life is directed by the sun — a notion 
reiterated in Egyptian hymns with great poetic beauty of ex- 
pression. 

It has been retnarked that in the Egyptian representation of 
the rites of the dead there is an act in which the posts lean over 
the actors ; this act is performed in the fourth scene. The same 
occurs in the fourth lodge of the Midewiwin, where the two 
posts, upright in the foregoing lodges, are represented leaning 
over the Indian actors. 
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j)icture8 on various monuments. On the famous ala.l>fii5ter 
sarcophagus of Oimeneptah,* among the representations of tlie 
rites of the dead are portrayed the ancient forms of this |>ost, 
which is a plain shaft rising to the height of the doors of" en- 
trance to Amenti, that under world whither departs the setting 
sun. To pass these entrances it was necessary for the deaci to 
pass this post, as it stood before the doors intercepting the passivore. 

These posts are represented with a human mask before one 
entrance, and in another picture the head is that of the god 
Anubis, who is sometimes called Guide of the Way, fron:i Yijs 
office of leading the deceased into the presence of Osiris, Jticige 
of the Dead, as also his general supervision of the mummy on 
the path of the dead. That these posts were of some especial 
importance in the rites of the dead may be inferred by their 
reappearance in the scenes of the ceremonial in one of the lost 
acts, where they appear to have fallen from line, their mask- 
capped summits sweeping forward over the actors, accentuating 
by this movement their import in the drama going forward. 

The post is an important feature in Indian ceremonial.f The 
Sioux had a custom of striking the post in their dances, espe- 
cially in the sun dance, and there was then an obligation to 
speak the truth ; J the Indian, in this primitive manner, appear- 
ing to enforce the Egyptian's apostrophe of the God of the Sun 
as **hewho speaks true;'' "living on truth;" "Hail to thee, 
Ra, Lord of Truth." The post of the Eskimo is remarkable 
in being a history, through carving and painting, of the owner "Is 
j)edigree, which proves his descent from the gods. The post is 
also a prayer ensign, calling on the sky gods to give life to the liv- 
ing or to the dead, as their occasion of erection may determine. i 

But it is among the Ojibwa Indians that its purport becomes 
of especial interest, for it is used as a sign of initiation to the 
Mide-wegan lodges. These lodges are noticeable by their form 
of construction, for they are rectangular in shape, and the series 



* Fragments in the British Museum. See illustrations by J. Bonomi; 
S. Shar|)e, descrip. Oimeneptah was father of Rameses the Great. Period, 
1175 B. C. 

t See the five posts in construction of the kibva altar, represented by 
Dr. Fewkes, editor Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, p. 95. 

t Captain Bourke, on the Medicine Men of the Apaches: Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 
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of spaces, four in number, are ranged east and west so as to open 
one into the other, very much after the plan of the religious 
architecture of Egypt, which presents a series of quadrangles 
opening into each other and in which the columns appear to 
l^ave some reference to the rising disk of the sun. It is the liv- 

m 

ittg sun which shines through the colonnade of the Egyptian 

\ temple, and it is " the dead " sun that passes " the posts " in the 

Under world, while with the sun is the mummy which is in '^ the 

/ way " of revivification. The column of the upper world is fig- 

/ ured as that sacred plant of the Nile, the lotus, in whose germi- 

iJating blossom the god Shou is sometimes represented as having 

bia birth. Thus by the association of the God of Light and the 

piant the relation between the column and the sun seems to be 

iniplied. 

In the Indian " lodges " the four spaces are typified severally 

^y the posts erected, their number and decoration being sign of 

degrees of initiation — milestones, as it were, marking the journey 

yn the path of life. The first lodge has but one post, on which 

^B fixed a stuffed owl ; the second has two, the third three, and 

the fourth four posts. The post surmounted by the owl is re- 

w.ined throughout, and symbolic colors embellish the increased 

numbers, while the addition of a human figure on one and a 

lateral bar on another, thereby simulating a Latin cross, identify 

. ® posts of the advanced degrees, implying changes in the con- 

'tion of the initiate. These posts are set east and west, and 

, ^s are supposed to receive the first life-giving beam of the 

''^'"e aun. 

He who has been so fortunate as to be initiated into the 

w. J'^'^ lodge is believed to have acquired divine honors. The 

., ^^viwin records also designate a path that, having begun at 

, *^*^t entrance-way, leads to the " land of the setting sun," so 

. *^g that the path of life is directed by the sun — a notion 

^ ***Xted in Egyptian hymns with great poetic beauty of ex- 

Ifj ^>aa been relnarked that in the Egyptian representation of 
tk ^^tes of the dead there is an act in which the posts lean over 
ocq^ ^^tors ; this act is performed in the fourth scene. The same 
p^^ ^^^ in the fourth lodge of the Midewiwin, where the two 
(3Y^^ , upright in the foregoing lodges, arc represented leaning 
the Indian actors. 
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pictures on various monuments. On the famous alabaster 
sarcophagus of Oimeneptah * among the representations of the 
rites of the dead are portra5'ed the ancient forms of this post, 
which is a plain shaft rising to the height of the doors of en- 
trance to Amenti, that under world whither departs the setting 
sun. To pass these entrances it was necessary for the dead to 
pass this post, as it stood before the doors intercepting the passage. 

These posts are represented with a human mask before one 
entrance, and in another picture the head is that of the god 
Anubis, who is sometimes called Guide of the Way, from his 
office of leading the deceased into the presence of Osiris, Judge 
of the Dead, as also his general supervision of the mummy on 
the path of the dead. That these posts were of some especial 
importance in the rites of the dead may be inferred by their 
reappearance in the scenes of the ceremonial in one of the last 
acts, where they appear to have fallen from line, their mask- 
capped summits sweeping forwanl over the actors, accentuating 
by this movement their import in' the drama going forward. 

The post is an important feature in Indian ceremonial.f The 
Sioux had a custom of striking the post in their dances, espe- 
cially in the sun dance, and there was then an obligation to 
speak the truth ; J the Indian, in this primitive manner, appear- 
ing to enforce the Egyptian's apostrophe of the God of the Sun 
as *' he who speaks true ; '' " living on truth ; " ** Hail to thee, 
Ra, Lord of Truth." The post of the Eskimo is remarkable 
in being a history, through carving and painting, of the owner's 
pedigree, which proves his descent from the gods. The post is 
also a prayer ensign, calling on the sky gods to give life to the liv- 
ing or to the dead, as their occasion of erection may determine. 

But it is among the Ojibwa Indians that its purport becomes 
of especial interest, for it is used as a sign of initiation to the 
Mide-wegan lodges. These lodges are noticeable by their form 
of construction, for they are rectangular in shape, and the series 

* Fragments in the British Museum. See illustrations by J. Bonomi ; 
S. Sharpe, descrip. Oimeneptah was father of Rameses the Great. Period, 
1175 B. C. 

t See the five posts in construction of the kibva altar, represented by 
Dr. Fewkes, editor Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, p. 95. 

t Captain Bourke, on the Medicine Men of the Apaches: Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology , 1887-'88. 
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of spaces, four in number, are ranged east and west so as to open 
one into the other, very much after the plan of the religious 
architecture of Egypt, which presents a series of quadrangles 
opening into each other and in which the columns appear to 
have some reference to the rising disk of the sun. It is the liv- 
ing sun which shines through the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temple, and it is " the dead " sun that passes " the posts " in the 
under world, while with the sun is the mummy which is in '* the 
way " of revivification. The column of the upper world is fig- 
ured as that sacred plant of the Nile, the lotus, in whose germi- 
nating blossom the god Shou is sometimes represented as having 
his birth. Thus by the association of the God of Light and the 
plant the relation between the column and the sun seems to be 
implied. 

In the Indian " lodges " the four spaces are typified severally 
by the posts erected, their number and decoration being sign of 
degrees of initiation — milestones, as it were, marking the journey 
on the path of life. The first lodge has but one post, on which 
is fixed a stuffed owl ; the second has two, the third three, and 
the fourth four posts. The post surmounted by the owl is re- 
tained throughout, and symbolic colors embellish the increased 
numbers, while the addition of a human figure on one and a 
lateral bar on another, thereby simulating a Latin cross, identify 
the posts of the advanced degrees, implying changes in the con- 
dition of the initiate. These posts are set east and west, and 
thus are supposed to receive the first life-giving beam of the 
rising sun. 

One who has been so fortunate as to be initiated into the 
fourth lodge is believed to have acquired divine honors. The 
Midewiwin records also designate a path that, having begun at 
the first entrance-way, leads to the " land of the setting sun," so 
showing that the path of life is directed by the sun — a notion 
reiterated in Egyptian hymns with great poetic beauty of ex- 
pression. 

It has been relnarked that in the Egyptian representation of 
the rites of the dead there is an act in which the posts lean over 
the actors ; this act is performed in the fourth scene. The same 
occurs in the fourth lodge of the Midewiwin, where the two 
posts, u|)right in the foregoing lodges, are represented leaning 
over the Indian actors. 
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In observing these parallels it should not be overlooked that 
the figures used to designate the degree post — that is, the owl 
and the cross — are conspicuous in the hieroglyphic writing of 
Egypt; and a glance at the sarcophagus of Oimeneptah will 
show not only numerous hieroglyphic figures of the owl as part 
of the text, but also the peculiar Latin form of the cross in the 
Mide-degree post, may be seen accompanying the bird, as also 
the same species of bird is noticeable beside a simple, upright 
shaft — a self-supporting post. 

The appearance of the owl in these associations leads to the 
conclusion tliat it had some early importance in primitive 
Egyptian rites, for the talismanic force in Egyptian writing 
doubtless accrued through the symbolic meaning of the special 
objects represented by the hieroglyphics used in that writing. 

The owl, it may be remembered, has been found embalmed 
in the Necropolis at Thebes, so implying its sacred character in 
Egyptian mythology. It is properly a bird of the night, of mys- 
tery and darkness, and its appearance in the description of the 
revivification of the dead is in accordance with primitive super- 
stitions. 

" The Apache Indians," remarks Captain Bourke,* ** believe 
that the dead remain a few days or nights in the neighborhood of 
the place they departed from life, and that they try to communi- 
cate with their living friends through the voice of an owl. If a 
relative hears this sound by night or, as often happens, he 
imagines he has seen the ghost itself, he hurries to the nearest 
medicine man, when he relates his story and a feast is instituted." 

It is occasion of speculation why the Mide priest has made 
this quite universally ominous bird of night a conspicuous em- 
blem in the four rites of the Midewiwin, since those rites are 
representative of the path of life. That he has associated the 
bird with the dead is manifest from the fact that he has repre- 
sented it traversing the path of the dead, which also is figured 
in one of the charts given by Dr. Hoffman. But what is there 
in common on both paths, the living and the dead, that should 
lead to this sameness of emblem ? 

It is often found that the conception of the living soul among 
primitive peoples is that of the human shadow cast by the 

* Medicine Men of the Apache. 
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8un. This " shade " is that which departs with the setting sun. 
The Ojibwa priest calls the land of the dead Shadow-land. The 
Shadow-land is the land of the setting sun, whither flee Jill the 
'* shades" of the living — and the owl, does it not inhabit the 
dark, a living manes of the night? 

It is of interest to note the fact that the Indian, in what has 
been termed a barbaric state, has conceived of and pictograph- 
ically represented with much clearness of design " a way " or 
path of life, as also of death. This representation is unique 
among the Indians of the north, for although similar concepts, 
more or less vague, are found among many northern tribes, the 
Mide-wiwin lodges are original and peculiar to the Ojibwa. 

It appears, however, that certain Pueblo Indians have an idea 
of a path which is pursued by the dead, this path being in the 
under world, as is the Egyptian " way," which is termed the 
"right path." "Apheru openeth thee the right way," we read in 
an address to the deceased ; also in the litany of Ra, that deity 
(the solar god) is apostrophized as ** he who opens the pathways 
of the sarcophagus," so referring to the guidance and revivifica- 
tion of the dead. 

It is of especial interest, in comparing these ideas in relation to 
the path of the dead located in the under world by the Pueblo 
Indians with the Egyptian, that in each is discovered a belief in 
a judge who appears at some juncture to judge the dead. Beside 
this remarkable similarity, certain purgatorial fires are described 
V both these Indians and Egyptians in the " way " which sug- 
gests a germinal idea of later religious development. Purifica- 
tion, it is claimed, may be accomplished in these fiery baths. 
However, there seems to be a condition, according to the Pueblo 
Indian, as among the Egyptian, when purification is impossible, 
and the dead are represented destroyed, a series of fire-baths dis- 
covering the unworthiness of the soul.* 

The Indian description of judgment in Hades is vague in com- 
parison with the scenes on Egyptian monuments and papyri, 
for the scales of justice are figured in a most realistic manner, 
with various accessories, all lending reality to the scene ; and 
we are not only reminded that Osiris is ruler of the under world, 

* Mortuary customs among the Ilopi Indians: Dr. Fewkcs and Mr. 
Stephen. 
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frieze and upon the petals of the lotus capital and at the side of 
the column — in fact, they are the principal adornment of the judg- 
ment hall, as would be natural in a religious structure among a 
people who believed in the resurrection of the dead through the 
same fertilizing power as that which regenerates the plant world, 

This line is sometimes straight, as often represented by the 
Tusayan Indian when associated with cloud and stepped figure, 
or it is serpentine and crinkling, as when used in mnemonics 
by the Ojibwa Indians, in which latter case it is particularly 
identified with the goddess Amenti, in 
whose extended palms it may be seen 
crinkling and live like a snake ; and so 
thus the goddess of the under world 
becomes identified with all gods of hu- 
midity and fertilization. These lines, 
applied in representations of the drama 
enacted in the under world, may be 

seen everywhere on Egyptian monuments and tombs, shrines, 
catafalques, boats, and emblems are embellished with the magic 
symbol. 

Sculpture channels out a frieze to represent the sacred element, 
and painting, more facile, pictures its blue ripple, while in no 
place does it ever cease to remind us of the primitive rain sign. 




III. 

But the Egyptian post, surmounted by a mask of the god 
Anubis, guide in the way identified as of parallel purport to 
the degree post used in tlie ceremonial of initiation to the Mide- 
wiwin Society, whose rites are claimed to explain " the right 
path," is not the only figure suggestive of ^lide symbols in the 
Egyptian rites of revivification of the dead ; for near these posts^ 
placed before the entrances of the under world, are successively 
placed two serpents — one a '* good " serpent ; the other a cobra 
di capello, described as " he who breathes fire." These serpents 
are guardians of the doorways, acting thus in the capacity of 
the guardian snakes represented before the Mide lodges in the 
Ojibwa records.* Nor is this the only feature of parallelism 



*Red Lake Records, pi. iii, Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1885- 
'86: Dr. Hoffman. 
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here developed. The Mide i)rieHt in the construction of his 
lodges causes to be placed in their vicinity cedar trees, as corre- 
spondingly may be seen a row of fir trees before the P]gyptian 
representation of Amenti. The fir is not indigenous to the delta 
of the Nile, and its use in this case must refer to some traditional 
environment of the Egyptians — a fact of interest in the present 
investigation. 

It has been said that the Eg3'ptian depicted two serpents be- 
fore the entrance of the under world, or Amenti, and one of these 
" breathed fire." The Tusayan Indian describes two serpents — 
a plumed snake and a snake whose " breath can cause death at 
a distance," and this serpent is represented as having a short, 
thick body.* His office is to guard the sipapu, the sacred open- 
ing to the Tusayan under world, as the cobra di capdlo guards 
the Egyptian under world. 





The serpent is an an- 
cient symbol, and when 
traced to primitive rites it 
is found to figure the light- 
ning accompanying the 
summer showers. Its use 
either in sculptured figure- 
ment or in living reality 
is common in all rain 
ceremonials among American Indians. 

It appears, as has been said above, that two classes of serpentiJ 
of similar descri[)tion are each associated with the under world 
of both Egyptian and Indian myth, but it is yet to be learned 
if, as in Tusayan rites, the Egyptian associates the serpent with 
rain ; for a ceremonial in which rain is the object is, by nature 
of the countrv in which the inundation of a river is the fertiliz- 
ing agency, entirely foreign and must, in fact, be a survival of 



* Dolls of the Tusayan Indians, p. 9 : J. W. Fewkes. 
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rites belonf^ng to the past. The symbol of rain ftinong tlie Tu- 
sayaii Indians, as among the Ojibwa, is a serpontiiiti or paniilel 
line. The Ojibwa line is like that here given from a reiireaen- 
tation of a scene in the under world on the sarcophagus of 
Oimcneplah. 

This scene, beside showing the association of the serpent with 
the watery element, also is one of many indications of the im- 
portance of the serpent in the 
rites going forward; for ftir- 
ther examination of the sculp- 
tures on tlie sarcophagus dis- 
closes it not only as guardian 
of the dead, but it is a princi- 
pal figure in all of the scenes 
represented in the rite *— 
guard of the shrines of the 
dead, those mystic chambers 
wherein the dead await resur- 
rection; it is also companion of Kneph-Ra (Spirit Sun), and 
it is farther on borne by a procession of men, when it is met 
by an obsequious group of four personages. At length, as the 
hours oj the nocturnal death wear on, Osiris, lord of the dead, 
is discovered in mummy form, crowned by a helmet of dominion, 
and under his swathed feet is a serpent, while before the shrine 
in which the dead sun is figured appears tlic cobra di capello— 
the snake which " breathes fire," whose thick, short body re- 
calls the Tusayan serpent which guards the stpapu, in the 
Indian myth. 

Following the scene in which Osiris appears ate others even 
more weird. The serpent, fastened down to eartli apparently 
to ensure the exercise of its magic power to com]»el ruin, as in 
early time, by the summer shower, or at a later period, the inun- 
dation of the Nile, is under rule of the guide in the " way." 

This representation is of es])ecial interest by the association of 
symbols given. First, we are reminded of llie aerial forces in- 
voked by the sail beneath the serpent, whicli is an ISgyptian 
sign of breath or wind. Secondly, the dominating power of the 

* Aa Ml the Ojibwa reconla.tliere are four chambers ciiilingin ii drcHliir 
adytuui representing the final abode of the dcail. 
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forces appears to be implied by the crook, both in the hand of 
the ji,od Anubis, guide in the way, and those beneath the ser- 
pent. 

This crook is a primitive ayrabol of peculiar interest. It is of 
constant occurrence in Egyptian representations of the goda as 
a badge of authority. In the present instance it is in its nominal 
place in the hand of the god presiding over the special act going 




forward, but its reap|)earance beneath the serpent is of special 
interest, since it is in this connection associated with the aerial 
elements, the wind and the waters from above, which are signi- 
fied by the sail, and serpent brought down to earth. 

In the picture representing the judgment of the dead a large 
crook stands before the judge, on which sits the nude form of a 
man. Is this the Egyptian's device to represent the deceased 
under trial ? 

It is of almost startling interest in this uncertainty of meaning 
to find that in their rain ceremonials the Tusayan Indians per- 
form an OHpecial rite in which the crook is made to represent tlie 
person of the dead,* This rite is accomplished not only by the 
uaeof the crook, but snake emblems and "white lightning" also 
form a part of the symbolism. Beside this fact, one of their 
divinities is represented with a crook in his hand,t a crook, as 
also a " flagellum," being a badge of Tusayan deities. 

The scene above illustnvted transpires in the course of the 
revivification of the dead and afi'ords a general view of the 
Egyptian's concept of the elements required in resurrection of 
the dead. The sail represents the air, breath, or wind, and the 
serpent the watery element. These two are necessary to life. 

"See Jour. Am. Eth. and .VrcL., vol. iii; Editor, Dr. Fewkea. 
t Hfsj Tusayan Dolls, pi. vi, 7 ; Dr. Fewkea. 
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The worda breath and spirit (gliost) are of one original meaning, 
and tlius we discover tliat the Egy])tian believed that is was 
necessary to he "born of water and of the spirit " — an idea which 
has become of sacred import in a later religious dispensation. 

The illustration, so full of suggestion, is one of numerous ex- 
amples in a scene wherein the drama enacted in the under worhl 




appears to concentrate its interests. In this scene are repre- 
sented woHien seated upon coils of the cobra di capelh, the riglit 
hand resting on the serpent, the left hand supporting a star; 
and here also are two masked men, in whose hands are held 
live, quivering snakes with the well known freedom of the 
Tusayan Indian in his rain ceremonials. 

IV. 

It is observable that whatever progress the Egy])tian made in 
a more elaborate finish in the adornment of the temple, the 
structure was alwaj's of a rectangular shape. It is this shape, 
so adhered to throughout F^y|)t'3 history, that is often discov- 
erable in hieroglyphic writing. It appears also in illustration 
of the text, so declaring its symbolic importance. 

It may be seen in the Turin papyrus of the Book of the Dead, 
where it occupies a conspicuous place, and where in the later 
rites there described it is ^^^_^ 

accompanied by a snake ] [ U nj f ^—J 'i 

and the Latin-formed L=^cal '■ - •* 

cross, as also the same 

rude portrayal of appeal by ttie figure of two uplifted arms, 
whicli is Hse<l in the Ojlliwa ninomouies in prayer to the Hky 
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God. This rectangle is diversified from an elongated square to 
another more elal>orat<Hl figure in which the outjuttiiif; lines at 
one side appear to rei)resent doors, or a place of closed entrance, 
while in direct association with this elaborated figure, suggesting 
by Us closed entrance a secret chamber, is an elongated square 
enclosing a snake, an illustration forcibly recalling the statement 
of jElian that the Egyptians kept a sacred snake in a secret 
chamber of their temple. 

These rectangles were conspicuously the illustrations of the 
scenes of the text in this part of the papyrus, which, suggesting 
their importance, led to a renewed study 
of other vignettes precetling them, if hap- 
pily their jmrport might be determined. 
The rectangle next discovered was quad- 
rangular, and in i)lace of the closed out- 
jutting lines suggestive of a doorway, the 
same lines were open and doubled back, so 
pro\'iding an entrance-way ; and near thia 
rectangle was represented a presiding fig- 
ure, which, although in the customary dress of the Egyptian, was 
unique in ai>pearanco, since his head was spherical and deco- 
rated by divej^ent lines, after the fashion of the " Manidoa " 
in the Ojibwa charts given by Dr. Hoffman, while curiously 
in the Indian chart may be seen the rectangle first observed in 





the %yptian papyrus, representing a closed chamber, and not 
far away is the figure of the Great Spirit with a spherical bead, 
also decorated with divergent lines. Tlie Great Sjjirit is accom- 
yianied by other spirits, whose heads are of similar confignra- 
tion. The decoration is conspicuous, and its meaning seems 
to be implied in the reprenentition of the emblematic bird of 
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the totem pole, the owl, whose head is crowned by the same 
divergent lines.* 

The Egyptian figure above given is not a solitary variant, 
however, in the papyrus ; a similar head or mask occurs in two 
other scenes, and each of these strange 
figures appears to be the presiding 
genius of a chamber which, both by 
its shape and in the fact of so out- 
landish a keeper, suggests a survival 
of some portion of a primitive cere- 
monial; and it was not with great 
surprise that on continued examina- 
tion of the same papyrus a represen- , 

tation of scenes very likely to occur 

in aMidewiwin ceremonial were discovered, wherein the instruc: 
tion in the medicinal properties of plants is made one of the 
initiatory rites, and in which the owl figures as dens ex mackina. 




V. 

The kibva of the Pueblo Indian, as also tlie lodge of the Mide- 
wiwin, is rectangular and, as far as its site permitted, subterra- 
nean. Within this chamber toward the north is the sipapu, a 
consecrated orifice representing the place of exit from the under 

world, where is the path of the dead. 
It is toward the north the niche for the 
dead was constructed in the Egyptian 
mastaba,t whose lengthened axis turned 
to the north, as does the rectangle repre- 
senting the '' lodge " of the dead in the 
Ojibwa records. In the Tusayan kibva 
the covered cavity, the slpapu, represent- 
ing, as it appears, the under-world powers, becomes the center of 
devotional exercises, as suggested by the devotee kneeling before 
a rectangle in the Turin papyrus of the Book of the Dead. The 
sipnpu of the Tusayan Indians is claimed to be the place of gen- 

*AfeaiIiered owl helmet is used by the Tusayan Indians in their rain 
ceremonials. Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., Dr. Fewkes, editor, vol. ii., 
p. 02. 

fSce M. Masp6ro on the construction of Egyptian tombs: UArcheolo- 
gie Egyptienne. 
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eration of the human family ; it is the nadir of the world in 
which resides the god whose office it is to make germs, the germs 
of life. Thus in its approach to the under world it appears to 
be the meeting place or junction of the upper and lower worlds — 
the path of the living and dead. This sacred square, with its 
orifice inhabited by the Maker of Germs, recalls that sacred square 
of virgin earth, emblem of reproductive life used in the rites of 
the Sioux,* and the stone covering it directs the attention to that 
stone mentioned by Dr. Hoffman which was placed at the foot 
of the degree post in the Mide ceremonial. Is this also an em- 
blem of life and shall to it be applied the designation given to a 
sacred stone in the Book of Breaths of Life — that is, the " Stone 
of Truth ? " However this may be, it is of interest that the rect- 




angular figure adopted so largely in Indian pictography* and in 
oriental construction is represented as an emblem on the censer 
used in Egyptian ceremonials in honor of Khem, God of Repro- 
duction, so associating it, as among the Sioux, with germinating 
life, an association already implied by the Pueblo Indians' desig- 
nation of the god dwelling beneath, as the Maker of Germs ; and 
what says the Book of Breaths of Life ? 

''Thine individuality is i>ermanent. 
Thy body is durable ; 
Thy mummy doth germinate by order of Ra himself." 

The elongated square on the censer of the Egyptian god 
Khem, the God of Reproduction, directs the attention to the use 
of the emblem in the rites of the dead, figured on the sarcoph- 
agus of Oimeneptah, where a divinity is shown in the act of intro- 
ducing the head of a serpent into a rectangle, the performance of 

*»See ilhistmtipns of my Masks, Heads, &c. 
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whii'h act is overlooked by the "good serpent" of the under 
world drama. This ]iicture is a valuable suggeation of the atate- 
nient by the Tusayan Indian that there was a serpent who kept 
guard of the sipapit, the rectangular place within which was an 
orifice opening into the under world. An alligator whose tail 
ends in a snake's head reminds us that the rite transpires in a 
river country. The 
alligator is not only 
familiar to the Egyp- 
tian, but also to the 
Central American 
Indian, 

Three ostrich 
plumes are placed 

aliove the Egyptian 

divinity's head in 

this picture, as may be seen in another rite, where they are 
placed above a shrine containing a serpent, and beside which 
is the Moon God with a striated disc on his head, and in front 
of whom is the solar eye, with the figure of a priest iu the per- 
formance of a rite. 

The importance of the ostrich jdume In Egyptian rites turns 
the attention to the fact that not only was it used as a symbol 
in rain rites among the Tusayan Indians, but the sacred pit or 
sipapu, as also the klhva, is consecrated by the sacred featlicr 
emblems- The feather, indeed. Is conspicuous in all such rites 
and is as directly associated with the " place of ger s as t a 
conspicuous in i^yptlan rites of worship to the Co 1 of R i ro 
ductlon, Khem.* In the consecration of bis sacr 1 cl i 1 er 
enclosing the sipapu, the " place of germs," the I la ] r e t 
prepares two feathers, one nf which refers to the al o e a 1 tl 
other to the below — that is, the zenith and the nad r ,t and h k 
preparing these two feathers he prays that the dead may be 
partakers of the joys of the living — an exami)Ie in itself of the 
association of the dead with rites relating to the sipapu, the 
"placeof germs," while suggesting the Indian belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead, which idea may have bad its suggestion in 

*l^ce Wilkinson'H ithistration of the rite. 

tTho Peruviana called the valley of CiiKco the nadir. 
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the birth of plants from the seed buried in the earth ; such an 
idea, indeed, seems to be implied by the term used regarding 
the sipapu — that is, the '* place of germs." This conception adds 
a peculiar interest to both the structure of the sipapu and the 
kibva, in which the sacred cavity is placed.* In a sense, this 
chamber might be termed the shrine of the dead. 

" The tombs of the kings," remarks M. Masp^ro, "were con- 
structed on the model of the under world." The mummy, which 
was described by the Egyptian as " germinating by the order of 
Ra," was deposited in a deep pit in a secret chamber of rectan- 
gular shape, and the pit was at the northeast, as is the mysterious 
sipapu of the Tusayan Indians. 

The Egyptian chamber, it must be remembered, like the 
Tusayan kibva, with its sacred cavity (associated as it appears 
with the dead in the under world), was also rectangular, its ap- 
proach by a series of steps. 

The stepped figure is a common hieroglyphic in Egyptian 
writing ; but it is an interesting fact in this connection that the 
figure is especially ascribed to Ptah, the Egyptian's primordial 
god, who is apostrophised in Egyptian hymns as the " Father of 
Fathers," " the Maker." His office in the under world is to unite 
the substances of the human corpse, and in this capacity he is 
represented on a platform approached by four steps. These 
steps are conspicuous among the emblems borne on the shoulders 
of the worshippers of Khem,the God of Reproduction. 

It has been said that Ptah unites the substances of the corpse, 
and in this capacity the stepped figure becomes his especial 
emblem ; and in this connection it should be remembered that 
the same emblem identifies Isis who, like the Tusayan rain 
deities, wears the stepped figure upon herhead.f It is Isis who 
re:5uscitates the dead body of Osiris, whose mummy is seen ac- 
companied by serpents in the first illustration off'ered in the 
present paper. Thus in both examples of the use of the stepped 
figure, the rites of the dead are clearly identified. 

Ptah, it will be remembered, is identified by the mask of a 
frog in one of his disguises. Tlie frog as an emblem of Ptah 



*See V. Mindelcff on structure ; Dr. Fewkes and Mr. Stephen on myth 
and tradition, 
t See figures in Masks, Heads, etc., op. cit. 
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becomes a aynibol of the vittil principle In waU;r — thiit in, its 
ap|>arent power of reorganization. 

To lais has been described the principle of humidity, aiui 
power over water and humidity are the attributes of the reprc- 
eeiitative divinities of rain ceremonials. 

Comparison has been made between the Egyptian Moon God 
and Omowah, the cloud -compelling divinity of the Tuaayan In- 
diana. An interesting parallel may be educed from the fact that 
by the means of certain processes of lavement and white cov- 
ering of face the dead are believed to be transformed into an 
Omowflb, as by certain rites the Egyptian dead become Oairian a 
(or Ounowre). The Omowah, spirit of the deceased, so divinized, 
assumed the prerogatives of a rain god. 




This fact explains the occurrence of rites to the " early dead " 
or those "gone before,'' as we should say, in rain ceremonials 
wlierein are made appcal» tiiat the dead may partake of tlio joys 
of the living. 

Reaurrection is desirable for tlie dead as for the plant world ; 
the rain god is an ol)ject of appeal, therefore. The magir force 
(iflife invoked by the Egyptian, as by the Indian, cxisU* in water, 
and no more representative rite could be instituted than the 
Tusayan rain ceremonial. 

But if the ceremonial represented in the Book of the Dead is 
an adaptation of primitive rain ceremonials, there would be not 
only cases of resemblance, such as the use of the .serpent in the 
rites represented on the sarcophagus, but other ol)je<'t3 would 
appear of apparent primitive oriij;in. And so, in fact, may be 
discovered by any one fanjiliarwith the symbols of the red races. 
For instance, the ladder necessary for apiiroach to the kihva. 
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and which was consecrated at the time of the consecration of 
the chamher itself* reappears in the sculptures of the sarcopha- 
gus mentioned above. It is ranged by the side of each actor in 
one of those scenes where obviously the serpent is the chief object 
of the rite, as an individual figure on page 253 illustrates. It also 
is represented in hieroglyphic association with the square, of the 
symbolic significance implied by the illustration on page 250 ; 
for here as there the head of the serpent is directed toward the 
scjuare, while the line above it suggests that the locality is be- 
neath the surface of the earth. The ensemble of figures indeed 
might imply a snake rite in the secret kibva, approached only 
by the ladder given in this vignette. 

VI. 

The numerous parallels that have so far been cited seem to 
suggest, perhaps, simply that ceremonialism practiced by differ- 
ent peoples has much the same object. It is the outcome of a 
desire for life, and from some common instinct similar mimetic 
methods are adopted through man's recognition that like causes 
bring like effects ; which recognition he appears to share with 
insects, which for the same purpose make use of alluring or 
warning colors, assume a digressive mimicry or a protective re- 
semblance, as their necessities reciuire in the preservation of spe- 
cies. All organic life shares in the effort to preserve itself, and 
the lower and higher world dramatize to that end, masquerading 
in borrowed paraphernalia. It is not strange, then, that there 
should be a great similarity of means in the performance of re- 
ligious rites, since those rites have similar ends — that is, the 
preservation of life. ^lan, whatever country he occupied, might 
resort to dramatization, mimicking those forcas, elemental or 
animal, which he believes create or contribute to life, this being 
done by means of symbols and adroit personifications, the uni- 
versality of these customs becoming the fruitful source of parallel 
notions. 

But in a comparison between Egyptian rites and primitive 
rain ceremonials we confront civilization with barbarism. The 



* See Pueblo Architecture : Victor Mindeleff, Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 188G-'87. 
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rites of the Book of the Dead are those practiced by a people 
whose civilization is estimated to have existed four thousand 
years, and the parallel notions, with all the cumulative testi- 
mony contained in both writing and picture, to those of bar- 
barians are suggestive of a survival of ancient ceremonials — 
ceremonials, too, now practiced by the red races. This fact is 
full of ethnic interest and might be the basis of a treatise of great 
ethical importance. However, it is the object here to produce 
facts and not philosophize. In the comparison of the Mide- 
wiwin ceremonial with the rites represented on the Oimeneptah 
sarcophagus it may be objected that the Egyptian represents 
scenes in the under world, which is not the case with the Ojibwa 
rite. The Egyptian proceeds with the setting sun, while the 
Mide ceremony ends at this point. But the rites of the Mide 
include the rites of the dead as well, if occasion demands. 

At the death of a novice, who is about to be initiated into the 
Midewiwin, relates Dr. Hoffman, the deceased Indian lad is 
personated by his father, who represents his presumable move- 
ments on the path of the dead, enacting a drama which has for 
its end final entrance into the desired haven of Midewiwin. 
This representation is in fact a delineation of the path of the 
dead, and its bourne is the entrance of the path of the living. 
Such indeed is the end of the Egyptian rites of the dead. The 
dead follow the " dead sun " to its rebirth in the land of the 
living; and his living path, is it not down those lotus-columned 
temples which gradually led the Egyptian devotee into the 
shadowy region of the adytum imaging the departed light of 
the sun ? 

Each ceremonial among the Egyptians appears to look to re- 
suscitated life, and wherever appeal is made water is the princi- 
pal emblem, and with that emblem is associated the snake. This 
is true of Indian rites. 

In a Nahuatl ceremonial a statue of Tlaloc, god of the rain, 
was placed before a pool of water, wherein were frogs and snakes, 
and at one epoch of the drama the snakes were seized in the 
teeth of the actors and carried oflf into the procession, where 
they were presumably swallowed. 

This rite was performed once in eight years for the avowed 
purpose of restoring life to plants — " the rejuvenescence of food 
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plants." The actors wore masks figuring animals and birds, 
among which the owl is especially mentioned.* 

Thus, as in many other accounts of what has been charac- 
terized as a snake dance, the emblems are those known in the 
Egyptian rites. The owl, the frog, and the snake are always 
figured in the primitive rite, in which also a rain god appears 
as chief figure. 

In the Egyptian representation of the rites of the dead a pool 
is pictured, upon whose borders sits the Luna God with the 
striated disk upon his head. An Egyptian devotee approaches 

this pool with uplift- 
ed hands. The burn- 
ing censers on all 
sides remind us of 
the fact that fire was 
the purgatorial ele- 
ment of the Egyptian 
as among the Tusa- 
yan Indians. 
It is related that the ancient Hindoos were accustomed to 
bury their dead beneath the water of some stream whose current 
was turned aside for the purpose, when, the burial accomplished, 
the waters were permitted their natural course, covering the 
grave. 

There is a saying among the natives of Greenland that when 
a man sleeps by the river he hears the singing of the dead. 

The funeral procession of the dead was required to pass a 
sacred lake consecrated for the purpose near every large city in 
Egypt, and at the beginning of the funeral ritual were often rep- 
resented four rudders, each of which was applied to one of the 
four cardinal points. 

The most important festival of these people was that celebrated 
in the summer solstice in honor of the Nile, when an invocation 
for the inundation was made to the deity of the river, and the 
god Nilus is represented encircled by a serpent beneath the rocks 
of a cataract pouring out the sacred waters from a hydra) held 
in his hands. 



*See *'A Ceiitnil American Ceremony (including Dr. wSeler's translution 
of the Xahuatl), compared to Tusayan rain ceremonials, by Dr. Fewkes. 
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According to Herodotus, if the drowned body of an Egyptian, 
or even a foreigner, is found on its margin, the neigh])oring town 
is obliged to embalm it in the most s])lendid manner, when it was 
entombed in one of the sacred sepulcher.s. No one, not even a 
friend, was allowed to touch the corpse, the priest of the Nile 
alone having that privilege. 

But not only were the waters of the Nile sacred to the living 
and a lake consecrated to the dead, but, to em[)hasize the em- 
blem, as it has been said, it is placed in the hands of the goddess 
of the under world. In Egyptian writing it ap])ears in phrases 
such as "spirit of water," " the source." It is a conspicuous 



\ 




hieroglyphic in the verb " to live ; " also in " living " and " light." 
For it may be claimed the same meaning which it has in Ojibwa 
mnemonics — that is, a magic power over both life and death. 

In that interesting ceremonial, which has been preserved in 
Peruvian annals, wherein it appears that, like the Egyptian, this 
remarkable people set apart a lake* for rites of worship, the re- 
vivifying powers of water appear to be suggested. Preparatory 
to the ceremony , states the narrator, there were thrown across the 
lake two ropes, forming equal ani^les, which, like the four 
Ej^yptian rudders in the rites of the dead, may have pointed out 



*Thelakc(Jualvita. 
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the four world qiiartera.* This accomplished, the Prince of Peru, 
anointed with oil of turpentine and gold, accompanied by his 
retinue, embarked from shore, when, on reaching the magic 
spot of the intersection of the ropes, he precipitated himself into 
the divine element amidst hymns of praise sung by his people, 
who stood on shore watching the performance of the rite, and 
among whom appeared two ancient men clothed in the sacred 
nUirrnyo, a garment fashioned like a fiah-net, this garment being 
the symbol of death, the remembrance of which is so constjiiit 
in the rain ceremonials of the Pueblo Indians. 

" The Egyjrtians rei>resent," remarks Herodotus, " the sun and 
moon in boats, so implying that their movements depend upon 



humidity." The solar bark is represented upon a river in the 
under world, as is here illustrated, where may bo recognized the 
goddess Isis with the Hteppe<l figure upon her head, Nephtys, 
her sister goddess, standing at her side. The voyj4;ing mummy 
sifef within the shrine, a scarabeusf on its head, sign of solar no- 
tion, the vivifyhig power of heat. Here is also an open lotus, 
lying upon the disk of the sun, which rests ujion an altar. The 
river depicted beneath, as also the boat, imply that all renewal 
of life depends on water; even the sun's action depends ujMin 

*See ceremonial of taking posseeaiou of the valley of Ciizco, in wliich 
a atnne wtts Eliing to each corner of the four quarters of tlie world. Aii- 
tiiiuitics of Peru : Kivt'ro ami T i^clmdi. 

fit is of importance to noU; that theTuwayans have also a sncresl bpt-tK- 
ni tlieirmyUia. This beetle lives on an licrli tliat Ih nseii tocurt- pnaky 
bitii", an cixamjile of an ii,>'s<ii'ialiiin of ideas of i-onstant nTiirrenre in 
priniitivi" ritcH. 
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that element; and to be explicit, that as human life exists by its 
fertilizing power, the Egyptian has added the water symbol 
directly beneath the mummy. 

In this under world the gods are not only guardians of the 
vo3''aging mummy, they are laborers in the field. Tall stalics of 
grain are seen flourishing upon the borders of streams. Such 
is the employment of the Hopi divinities in the under world. 

The Egyptian artist is munificent in his display of the beloved 
element, which in the under world is the spring of eternal life, 
as an example of which the figure on page 257 is given; for 
in this illustration may be seen the ''stepped figure" elsewhere 
mentioned, beneath which is the rain S3Mnbol, the two signs 
being contingent that are of constant occurrence in the figure- 
ment of Tusayan rain gods, their helmets being principally rain, 
cloud, and stepped figures. 

Description has been given above of a Peruvian rite in which 
the Prince of Peru disports himself in the waters of a sacred lake. 
Such was the custom of the kings of Egypt previous to an act 
of adoration in the temple. 

This custom seems to have suggested a scene rej)resented in 
the sculptures of the sarcophagus of Oimeneptah. As the 
happy soul approaches the final abode of immortal life, he enters 
a stream of water and dis])orts himself The action of each indi- 
vidual betrays eagerness at one moment, devotion in another, 
and finally a divine ecstasy seizes him. when he assumes all the 
barbaric postures of an Indian dance. 

So men repeat themselves; and what our al)original races 
have done Egyptian civilization renewedly repeated, adhering 
like all ritualists to the letter of the laws laid down in a tradi- 
tional past. 




■iiiiiHHmiiiHliMi 
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A STUD7 OF CERTAIN FIQURES IN A MA7A CODEX. 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 

The object of this article is to discuss the symbolism repre- 
sented in figures of a supposed deity of the Codex Cortesianus. 
It is believed that this symbolism is so well marked and con- 
stant that the figures by which the delineator intended to rep- 
resent this |)ersonage can be recognized, but that it is well to 
have in mind a clear conception of the variations which occur 
in difierent representations. I have therefore picked out and 
figured all* the jdctures in this codex which I believe represent 
one and the same deity, and have examined them with a view to 
arrive at a conception of the idea of characteristic symbolism 
in the mind of the delineator. It is hoped that opportunities 
may come to examine and classify on a basis of their symbolism 
other figures in this codex in a similar way, and to extend the 
comparisons by a study of the other codices. 

Objects ornamented with symbolic figures of supernatural 
beings are fDm time to tima being dug up in the ruins of 
Yucatan, and the monuments themselves are covered with l)as- 
reliefs and other representations of su[)ernatural beings. Evi- 
dently it is profitable or even necessary to have clearly in mind 
what personage is intended to ])e designated by cerUiin symbolic 
marks as an introduction to this study. The present article is, 
therefore, simi)ly an effort to describe the modification in 
symbolism of one deity as ex])ressed in a single codex. It is 
intended to follow it with a discussion of tlie same in the other 
codices, and finally to carry the knowledge thus acquired to a 
consideration of the glyptic representations on the ruins, where 
tlie symbolism becomes most complicated of all. 

When we examine the figures of human beings in the Codex 
Cortesianus we find their most marked differences to lie in the 

* With the exception of one figured in my urticle, "A Central American Ceroinony," 
etc., Am. Anthrop., July, 1893. 
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heads.* The bodies do not j];reatly differ, but tlie drawing of 
the heads always distinguishes the personage represented. This 
is a common feature in the art of all primitive peoples, and the 
head is adopted without hesitation as the part upon which we 
can safely build a classification of the figures. 

I find, in my endeavor to classify this symbolism, thirty-eight t 
figures in the Codex Cortesianus which fall in my first division, 
and which, for want of a better name, I will follow others in 
designating the '* Long-nosed God." J The further separation 
into two groups may be a purely artificial one, and the differ- 
ences in the head-dresses illustrative of artistic '* technique " in 
their representation by the writer of the codex. 

The adoption of the head as a basis of classification is justified 
by comparative studies. I believe all other parts of human 

♦This 8ame principle is carried out in the hieroglyphs, as shown by Soler in his most 
▼alanble contribution (Caractdrcs des Inscriptions Azt^ques ct Miiyns, p. 7), *' Dans lo 
plas grand nombre de cas. ils montrent la tiHe de la figure en question, pourvue, en 
general, d'nn signe distinctif qui ne permet pas cependant de faire pr^sumer auoun 
rapport avec uue forme d<^termin6e de nom. L'hioroglyphe du tigre montre la ti^to du 
tigre" * * * 

The aboriginal habit of designating the characteristic symbolism of a deity by the hexid 
alone has l)een amply illustrated for the Hopi Indians in my articles on " Tusayan Picto- 
graphs," Am. Anthrop.^ January, 1892, and " Dolls of the Tusayan Indians/' Int. Archiv 
fOr Anthropologic, 1894, q. v. 

t Schellhas found thirty figures of the Long-nosed God in the Codex Cortesianus. I 
have figured thirty-eight which can, I believe, be legitimately placed in this group as 
represented in the same codex. I have used in my studies Rada y Delgado's rejiroduc- 
tion of the codex, but have also examined the original in Madrid. 

tMy method of study has been to limit myself to the figures themselves in order to 
determine the symbolism which characterizes them and separates them from others. 
A consideration of what others regard them is not passed by as unimporttint, but the 
codices themselves are interrogated as the sources of their infornmtioii. It will no 
doubt be said that the accompanying hieroglyphics explain the figures, and that they 
(diould be given prominence. I have not set for myself the ambitious task of decipher- 
ing the codex, least I should by so doing add one more theory to the several with 
which the study is now burdened. The figures are to me at this stage of my work like 
so many pictographs, and I simply seek to discover the ch.iracterislic symbolism of a 
god so that I may recognize his picture when I see it elsewhere. 

The object is to try to place before the reader the essential symbolism of the god by 
which he was recognized in the Indian mind. If on comparison figures and glyphs 
toll the same story, this contribution will not be in vain ; but if the two are divergent 
in their teaching, it is well to know that fact. I believe the figures illustrate the text, 
if we may be permitted to speak in this way of the glyphs, and that at the present 
state of our knowledge we walk on firmer foundations when we draw conclusions 
from them than upon the doubts which underlie even the elemental theories of the 
signification of the highly conventionalized symbols. Much as a Champollion is 
needed in the study of Msya hieroglyphics to teach us to read them, and with the 
knowledge of the fact that before his time unsuccessful efforts to decipher the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics by the figures were made, we cannot regard these efforts iis 
fruitle.<«H. 
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figures are subordinated to this by primitive people when they 
represent the symbolisms which characterize their deities. Iden- 
tities or similarities in the head are regarded as good bases of 
classification in the study of the relationship of these figures. 
Theoretically, I believe that when the symbolism of the head is 
different, different gods are represented, a conclusion which can 
also be successfully defended on the ground of comparative 
studies. I have yet to find a primitive people who fail to adopt 
the head as the part to symbolically distinguish their gods, 
provided they ever do designate them either by personations, 
glyphs, or pictographs. One more theoretical aspect ought to 
be mentioned : Analogy, rather than authority, implies that the 
human figures represented in the Maya codices with grotesque 
heads of such widely different symbolism are pictures of super- 
natural beings. The constancy oftlie symbolism elsewhere would 
seem to prove that these grotesque heads have an important 
significance. These figures are not of men engaged in secular 
occupations, but of supernatural beings with human bodies and 
symbolic heads.* Such conceptions are paralleled so often 
among the writings of primitive peoples that it will need strong 
arguments to prove that the Maya codices are exceptions. As 
the symbolism of the different supernatural beings was expressed 
by personifications wearing masks in Mexico as in many other 
parts of the world, I have called the head the mask or helmet, 
although I have no authoritative evidence that a man personi- 
fying the Long-nosed God ever appeared among the Mayas. So 
universal is the custom of personification in this way that one 
can make no mistake in speaking of the symbolic head of these 
codex figures as masks or ceremonial helmets. 

There have been several attem[)ts to define the symbolism of 
this god, one of the most important of which was made by 
Schellhas, whose description is, in the main, accurate for the 
Codex Dresdensis, and with some modifications for the other 
codices. Schellhas t gives the following diagnosis of the sym- 
l)olism and characteristics of the Lrong-nosed Deity ; but while 
these hold in most instances for this personage as represented in 



* That some of tlie fij;;uros in the codices represent human beings engaged in scculur 
oecupjitions docs not prevent one interpreting those witii ehiboruto heiniels or m.^sks 
us representations or personifications of deities. 

fDio Mayu-Handsc'hrift der KOnigliclien Bibliothek zu Dresden, p. 49. 
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the Codex Dresdensis, they are not always valid when applied to 
figures in the less artistic * Codex Cortcsianus : 

1. Die schlangenartige Doppelzunge, von der ein Theil vorn 
am Munde, der andere am Mundwinkel seitwiirtz sich heraus- 
geschlangelt. 

2. Das von eigenthiimlichcn Verzierungen umgebene Auge. 

3. Die lange, nach unten gebogene Nase. 

4. Der Kopfschmuck, von dem sich indessen einige Abwei- 
chungen finden. 

The figures of this personage in Codex Cortesianus lead me to 
a somewhat different interpretation of the first of these char- 
acters so well marked in Codex Dresdensis. The structure 
*' vorn am Munde," identified as part of the tongue, does not 
seem to me to be a part of this organ and is not rei)resented in 
figures of the Long-nosed Deity in Codex Cortesianus. What- 
ever was intended to be represented I do not know, but in figure 
33 from Codex Cortesianus we have a singular object in the 
mouth which is comparable with the object referred to. 

That Schellhas regarded this bifid character of the " tongue " 
as an important feature may be seen from the statement on 
page 51, o/>. cit., " Er ist stets durch die aus dem Munde herab- 
hiingende, doppelte, schlangen-ahnliche Zungc . . . char- 
akterisirt." This feature, which is given such a prominent place 
in his diagnosis of the deity, fails completely in the Codex 
Cortesianus, for, except in two instances (29, 33), where we find 
an object t which has no likeness to that indicated as character- 
istic by Schellhas, it is absent in the majority of cases. It is 



♦As hfts been rcpefttedly pointed out, the figures of Coilioes ('ortesiunuH and Troano 
are drawn with Ip88 care tlian those of Dresdensis and Peresianus. While tins at times 
presents many difficulties, it seems to me to have likewise a<i vantages as showing the 
Mmple symljolism intended to be expressed, for in the less elaborated work the essen- 
tJHl symlx>lic markings would disappear last of all. 

t What this object is I cannot say. The dots upon it recall those found on the body 
of some of the snakes depicted in the codex. The ceremony of carrying the snake in 
the month is known as once existing in Mexico and at present practiced in Tusayan. 

Although the "part of the tongue," "vorn am Munde," is well figured in Schelllias 
(Fig, 7), his figure differs very markedly from that in the copy of Cortesianus published 
by Rftda y Delgado, copied in my figure 3. In Schellhas' figure it is single, resembling 
that in Codex Dresdensis. As the copy with which I have worUe<l claims to be photo- 
graphic, and as the double character of the body referred to is clearly marked, I have 
regarded Schellhas' figure as a poor copy of the original. 

Although common enough in Co<lex Dres<lensis, I have not found in my copy o( 
C4>dex Cortesianus an anterior appendage to thn mouth of the Long-nosed ihul of the 
same shape as that figured by this author in his figure 7. 
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interesting to note that in both these instances the hehuet is 
different from the others. They belong to the second division of 
long-nosed deities. 

The following diagnosis gives the main features of the mask 
of the Long-nosed God in Codex Cortesianus : 

1. Nose prolonged into a curved prolongation hanging down 
in front of the mouth, its lower end curving outward. In one 
instance this appendage curves directly upward, ending in a 
scroll with rectangular blocks on the outer edge. This organ 
sometimes has round spots on the surface.* 

2. A single curved body hanging downward from the angle of 
the jaws. 

3. Eye bounded below by an S-shaped figure with rectangular 
marginal blocks. 

4. Trifid ear ornament. 

5. Tooth-like bodies in upper jaw ; absence of teeth in the 
lower. 

6. Appendages to the top of the helmet-mask of two kinds. 
Of these features 1, 2, and 3 are constiintand sufficient for iden- 
tification ; the remainder are likewise constant, but not distinct- 
ive. The deity cannot be identified by the use of any or all of 
the last three, since they are found in the helmets of other gods. 

Five of the thirty figures of the first division and none of the 
second have a hatchet-like implement in one hand. The same 
number have in one or both hands a torch or a brazier (?; with 
flames issuing from the extremity. 

Four (11, 12, 13, 14) are represented as in the act of planting; 
one (17) holds a bowl to receive water, and one (8) empties 
water from a bowl. Six of the first and three of the second 
division have empty hands. One (31) holds a cord, and one 
(15) a forked object. Two (18, 33) hold a mask, and two (24, 
32) a knn sign in the hand. 

Fourteen are represented standing; the same number seated. 
Of the former four have legs and arms akimbo as if dancing. 
Two (10, 16) are lying down, and one (28) appeara to be falling 
in the midst of rain. One 1 20) has the mask placed in a reversed 

*Soe Schellhiis' note, p. IC (Vergleichende Stiidieii): " Der Kopf dieter Figiir ist auch 
dcshalb intercHsant, weil er das au den Yuoak'kiachen Gobrinden so oft vorkommende 
morkwundigo Ornament, dor vielbeHproohenon sogenannton ElephanirfiS'^el erkifirt. 
. . . Zii phantastiflchon Zoologischen Spekulationon ist nicht der mln<leste AnUws." 
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position on the head. In all figures the face looks to the left of 
the page. 

In several figures a dorsal object of unknown meaning can be 
discovered. This is not to be confounded with the sac in those 
in the act of planting. In this instance the sac attached over 
the shoulder by a cord is the seed bag (11, 12, 14). 

The necklace with a medallion piece with two or more pen- 
dants are found in several figures often hanging below the loins. 
In some instances it is difficult to make out whether this medal- 
lion is fastened to the necklace or to a girdle about the loins. 
The former is the more natural supposition.* The cravat-like 
bodies on the breast of figure 34 are apparently ornamental, as 
an object comparable with a medallion is suspended from the 
lower end. 

Oral Appendage. 

No figure referred to the Long-nosed God in the Codex 
Cortesianus is destitute of an appendage hanging from the cor- 
ner of the mouth, and the figures of no other deity f in the same 
codex possesses this singular organ. It may therefore be con- 
sidered one of the important characteristics. In many, but not 
all, figures of snakes we have the same structure, and in several 
instances it is the one structure absent in the figures of the 
" Old Man " God by which he can be distinguished. 

It is difficult to determine what this oral appendage is intended 
to represent. In several figures of snakes we find in addition 
to it an undoubted tongue, bifid at the extremity, extending be- 
yond the mouth, and resembling a flagellum. Until some better 
evidence is presented than has yet been published, one must re- 
gard this oral appendage as problematical. There is not even 
enough proof to demonstrate that it is an oral structure and 
not a foreign body. 

Appendages to the Top of the Mask, 

The figures of the Long-nosed Deity are divided into two 
grou[)S by the differences in the ce])halic ap])endages. Their 

♦ See the Harne in clay images and stelie : Seheliha«, Vergleichende Stiidien, p. 15. 

t Three animal heads, however, liave this oral appendage. One of these is a bound 
quadruped with symbolic marks recalling those on the body or the snake on its back 
the oiher two likewise with serpentine necks. 

34 
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diflFerences may be seen in the accompanying figures.* It is not 
necessary for me to point out the differences, and I find no 
homology between them. It may be that no new conception is 
intended by this difference in head-dress, as the other features of 
the masks are identical, but I believe they are intentional differ- 
ences, and hence of significance. 

As an accompanying feature, it is to be noted that in several 
figures of the second kind a snake is drawn across the raid-bod}^ 
a position which is never represented with the majority of the 
figures of the Long-nosed God and with none of the first kind. 
Likewise that in none of the eight of the second division is the 
breech-clout or maxtlatl present, with possibly one exception. 

Figure 28 is instructive from the fact that it contains so much 
symbolism. Many of these symbols I cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain, but it seems to me that the position of the dumb-bell- 
shaped figures, out of which falling water is depicted, supports 
Schellhas' view that these may be regarded as rain-clouds. I 
have no new suggestion to make to those of others in regard to 
the quadrate figure between them and the Long-nosed God. It 
is suggestive that the body of the snake issues directly from one 
end of this quadrate figure. One is tempted to carry a Hopi 
conception into a study of the symbolism and regard the snake 
in this figure as a ta-la-wl-pikl or lightning, but I have not 
enough evidence to defend this theory. I see no good ground 
for regarding the snake as a cloud symbol, except indirectly or 
perhaps related to the thunder-cloud. The association, however, 
of the snake with the lightning is not a strange idea to some tribes 
of American aborigines. The association of symbols in this 
figure, more especially the rain-clouds, rectangle, and snake, 
recall similar figures in Troano (Figs. 24, 25). 

The existence of figures with objects in one or both hands re- 
calls an important fact of a comparative nature. In his interest- 
ing account of the bas-reliefs of Cozumahualpa, Selerf points 
out the characteristic of the figures holding masks in their left 
hands. This has also been shown to be the case in other Central 

♦ Schellhas enumerates only thirty representations of the Long«no8ed God in the 
Codex CorteRianus, which is exactly the number which I find of the first kind. As the 
additional eight would not fall in any other group mentioned by him, I cannot reconcile 
our differences in counting My plates include all figures of the Long-nosed God in 
the i'odex Cortesianus which I refer to that category. 

t Rl Centenario, No. 2(5, Madrid. 
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American figures, and Gushing mentions it in an embossed 
copper plate and shell gorgets from the Unit<5d States.* Among 
the Hopi Indians the left hand is that with which the mask of 
the ka-tci-na is put on and taken ofi*, and into it the person ator 
receives the paho or prayer plume.f It would seem from the 
similar predominance given to the left hand in Central American 
bas-reliefs that the custom also held among these races. In the 
figures of the Long-nosed God one or two figures hold mask-like 
objects, possibly off*erings, before them in which the left arm and 
hand are shown, but it is not clear that the right hand was not 
also used or that the object was held in both hands. It is inter- 
esting that the planting stick is held in tlie left hand in the sev- 
eral figures where it is represented. 

In several figures of the Long-nosed God which have the 
planting stick in the left hand and what appears to be seeds 
falling from the right in Codex Troano the symbol kaii, with 
apical projections, is found apparently on the ground or near 
the point of the planting stick. If kan in these instances means 
maize in some form, there is nothing out of harmony with the 
action of the accompanying figure. The same may be said of 
those figures as one in Codex Troano, where the same god 
empties a jar of water upon a kan symbol. The signification of 
kan (= yellow) does not militate against the idea that kan may 
mean at times simply maize or, as Seler insists, that the same 
has a relation to one of the world quarters. t There is no reason, 
except those of a comparative nature, to decide whether or not the 
kan symbol of the individual figure (Fig. 24) is maize. 

The fact that two (24, 32) of the figures of the Long-nosed 
Deity in the Codex Cortesianus carry the well-known glyph kan 
in the hand leads me reluctantly into the complicated question 
of the significance of tbis hieroglyph. This symbol is a com- 
mon one in the hands of this and other deities in the several 
codices. In the many different interpretations of kan it is diffi- 



*Am. Anthrop.t January. 1894. 

+ The left hand among the TuBayan Indians in called ki/a'-ki/au )na, desirable, sacred, 
and is always nsed to receive sacred meal and to perform na-vo'-tci eca, purification. 
The right hand in some parts of India is regarded unclean, and among the native 
soldiers of certain semi-independent princes the left, or sacred hand is used in saluting 
officers or making salaams. I have not discovered that the right hand is regarded un- 
clean by Tusayan people. 

I See in this connection the cloud charm altar with six cars of corn among the Hopi. 
(Joarnal of Amer. Eth and Arch., vol. 11, No. 1.) 
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cult to find any which satisfies all requirements, but ai)proxi- 
mations have been made by different authors. 

The most trustworthy conclusions in regard to the signification 
of kan are by Seler, who, among other things, has pointed out 
that the Meztitlan equivalent of this day sign is '^ xllotl (le jeune 
epi de mais)."* Thomas, in discussing a compound glyph 
(Cort. IP), which he calls " ynah (kan) " or inah, says "the kan 
is here in all probability the conventional symbol for grain or 
grains of maize.'' Seler calls the attention to the definition of 
kaan in the Maya lexicon of Perez, ** abundante, necessario 6 
estimado, cosa importante." One of the things f in the ancient 
Maya life which was wisely estimated as most necessary for their 
existence, and as evidence would lead us to hope abundant, was 
the beautiful Indian corn (Zea mays), the aboriginal food of so 
many tribes of the American race. 

Schellhas (p. 20, op. clQ follows Thomas in regarding kan as 
the corn symbol. He says : " Es scheint dem auch nach me- 
heren Stellen im Codex Troano, auf die Cyrus Thomas auf 
merksam gemacht hat, ziemlich sicher, dan das Zeichen Kan 
ein Getreidekorn darstellt, oder wenigstens urspriinglich ein 
solches dargestellt hat." J He likewise points out reasons for 
considering it a symbol of the field of maize and the many in- 
stances in which it is held in the hands of diff'erent deities. 

The heads are always represented with the face in profile, even 
when the body is viewed ventrally. It is not impossible that 
the head-dress of the second kind is simply a front view of an 
object shown laterally in those of the first kind. In most of the 
standing figures both legs are represented without regard to per- 
spective when the body is viewed laterally. In seated figures 
only one leg is represented. This, however, is not a peculiarity 

* According to Brintoii, "xiloti, ear of corn." 

tTo use a concrete example for a general conception, accordiug to Brinton ("Tlie 
Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico" ), the Kiche-Cukcliikel name of the 
eighth day is ^* kartell the guardian of the sown seed," probably from kan^ yellow, refer- 
ring to the yellow grains of maize." See Scherzer, Boletin de la Socied.id Economica 
de Guatemala, December 15, 1870. 

X It would in fact be a most extraordinary exception if among all the symbols used 
in the codices the symbol of the maize should have any suboidination in number to 
others. Among the Hopi, where the maize is likewise the "national" food, the corn 
symbol is very frequently used in religious paraphernalia. The places where the sym- 
bol knn is found— in jars so placed to resemble offerings, in sacks on women's backs, 
*n the hands of deiiies, on the ground in front of a figure wlio is evid«-ntly planting — mII 
lend high probability to the belief that kan in one of its possibly many meanings signi- 
fies corn in some of its forms. 
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of the art of the Mayas, as in other figures we find seated i)er- 
sons with both legs represented or even crossed, which inipUes 
a higher knowledge of drawing than that shown by the most 
primitive aborigines of A merica. The seated figures of the Long- 
nosed God, as those of most male deities represented in the 
codices, have the prescribed squatting posture universally taken 
hy participants in Ho pi ceremonials. This posture, however, is 
not a common one in figures of female deities, who ordinarily 
have their legs folded under them or crossed when seated.* 
This is likewise a custom among Hopi women when ceremoni- 
ally engaged. 

In none of the figures is a neck differentiated from the body, 
but the head rests on the shoulders as the mask in the Hopi ka- 
tci'-na(s). I believe this lack of neck is significant, for in Maya 
figures in bas-relief or stucco where an unmasked face is repre- 
sented the neck is well drawn. It is only in those figures where 
the head by its monstrous face is evidently not human, but a 
mask, that the neck does not appear, 'i'h rough out the codices 
there is rarely ever any effort to represent a neck, and in 
most cases the head or mask rests on the shoulders, giving a 
stunted appearance to the figures. This is not a characteristic 
of primitive art and may have a reason in these figures. The 
explanation suggested above seems possible. 

Figure 36 is instructive in several ways. The upper figure is 
surrounded on three sides by serpent bodies, and on either side 
the dependent tails of the rattlesnake are depicted, one of which 
hangs from the sign kin (sun). The figure below has the legs 
placed in the manner generally common in pictures of seated 
female deities, and over the head bears a mammiform figure 
comparable with the figures of the breast.f In her hand she 
carries an object similar to that identified by Schellhas as a fan 
(p. 21, ap. ciL), Out of tlie snake's body seem to issue parallel 
Hues symbolic of falling water. As there are several instances 
in the codices where falling water seems to come from the snake's 
body, this feature is not exceptional, nor is the association of the 
snake with water unusual. J 

♦In one instance the deity has the legs crossed apparently as in the case of seated 
women deities, 
fin some figures of the tail of the snake we find simihirly pointed hlaelc tips. 
I Such a conception is in fact almost universal among primitive people. 
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The following table gives an enumeration of the numbers of 
the figures of this deity associated with the snake or the water 
symbol : * 



1. Figure of the god with symlx;! of water 20 ; 

and snake 1) ! 
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without water. 1 
symbol of water, without snake . 11 
without symbol of water or snake. . . 17 



Analysis of the Above irith Reference to Figures. 



No. 



3 
4 
o 
() 



Figures. 



1 2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, ' 
i 28,36,37 -fat ' 20 



2 I 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 28, 30, 37 + at 



2 (?), 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 28, 36, 37 + at 
9(?) 



9 

10 

1 



2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 22, 23 11 



^ \ ■,„ 



1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 16, 18, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 133, 34, 35. 17 



From the above tabular view the conclusion seems logical that 
there is some association of water or rain with the deity repre- 
sented and designated the Long-nosed God.J As far as I know, 
the best students of Maya symbolism have regarded the Long- 



♦ Tlie figure of a snake can easily be recognized ; that of wa'er or rain is a number of 
parallel linens, as shown in the plates. 

t Figure in "Central American Ceremony." • 

t Other figures with none of the symbolism of the Long-nosed God are likewi.se asso- 
ciated with falling water or rain, but in none is the relation so consiaut in the Codex 
Cortesiauus. According to Thomas, '"The serpent, as we know and a« is made very- 
apparent in the codices, is a symbol of moisture." ("Are the Maya Hieroglyphs Pho- 
netic?" Am. Anihrop., July, 18l».l, p. 248.) The same author (p. 267, op. eit.)^ in his in- 
terpretation of Codex Cortesianus (:io6), says*, after calling attention to a character 
which he is "inclined to believe" . . . "refers to the eclipse of the sun:" "The 
figure below the text, which shows the sun in the heavens surrounded by clouds, 
while the great plumed serpent is in the act of swallowing it." I do not wish to ex- 
press an opinion on the interpretation of the group, but believe that the reptile repre- 
sented is the great plumed serpent, as in the cases when it appears with the Long- 
nosed God. 
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nosed God as a rain god or a parallel conception with a Mexi- 
can rain god, Tlaloc. 

In my article on "A Central American Ceremony "* I pointed 
out the homology of the mask of the Long-nosed God and that of 
an accompanying snake. I supposed, from comparative studies, 
that the figure of the snake was that which is ordinarily called 
Plume-headed snake, and therefore my conclusion was that 
the mask of the human being was likewise a snake mask. The 
theory that the maker of these figures intended to represent the 
Plume-headed deity is supported by the testimony of the Hopi 
priests. While it is commonly said that the Long-nosed God is 
a Maya equivalent of the Mexican rain god, Tlaloc, yet there 
is little in common in their symbolism. I believe the Long-nosed 
Deity is a rain god, but likewise a snake god, as indicated by 
the mask. The printed accounts of Maya mythology throw a 
somewhat obscure light on an identification of the Long-nosed 
God, but it looks as if Schellhas were right in referring it to 
Ku-kul-can. • 

Such a conception is not a forced one in the mythologies of 
American aborigines. Many instances of the snake deity as a 
rain deity might be mentioned. I therefore believe that Schell- 
has is right in his interpretation of the Long-nosed God, not- 
withstanding the identification is not accepted by some of the 
foremost studento. Whether the name is Ku-kul-can or not is 
another question which is wholly foreign to my conclusion. I 
believe the " Long-nosed God " is a snake rain god, and if it is 
universally agreed that Ku-kul-can is the proper name for such 
a conception, these figures represent this god. My reason for my 
identification as a snake rain god is built wholly on the con- 
tents of the codex, which cannot be affected by discussions as 
to whether Ku-kul-can is a cultus hero or not.f 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the possible rela- 
tionship between the figures of the snake and the Long-nosed 
God, that among the Hopi, Pa-lii-lu-kofi is regarded as the pet of 
0-mow-<ih or the Rain Cloud Deity. Many of the Hopi divini- 
ties have their pets, which are sometimes figured with them. 
Of such a nature is possibly Po-ke-ma or the j)et of Tun-wup'- 



* Am. Antkropologiatf July, 1893. 

fSee, for in8tance, the figures in my colored plate in "The Central American Cere" 
mony," identified by Seler as *' Tlalocs." 
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ka-tci-na, represented on the upright of the altars of Walpi 
and Mi-cofi-in o-vi, as shown in my account of this interesting 
ceremony.* 

Of all the figures of the Codex Cortesianus those most liable 
to be confounded with the Long-nosed God are the twenty-five 
called by Shellhas the *'01d Man God."t Although the sym- 
bolism of the members of the two groups is similar, the latter 
differs from the former as follows : 

1. None have the oral object or teeth in the upper jaw. 

2. The nose is of difiFerent form, never extending to the mouth 
or below it. 

8. Appendage above the nose is wanting. 

The snake is associated with but one of the twenty-five figures 
of the *' Old Man God." One holds the parallel lines symbolic 
of falling rain. The majority have objects in their hands, but 
ijone hatchets or torches. The day symbol akbal is held by 
manv. 

It is not possible to say that a somewhat similar conception 
did not exist in the figure of the Old Man God, and that of the 
Snake Rain God, but the symbolic differences of their masks 
are constant. 

Although the symbolic characters of the Old Man God are 
well defined with one exception, the symbolism closely resembles 
that of the '* Long-nosed God." I have provisionally followed 
Schellhas in separating the two, and find no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing members of these two groups from other gods 
figured in Codex Cortesianus. 

From comparative studies it might seem that in figure 9 we 
have a Long-nosed God seated in the open mouth of a serpent- 
Although there is some reason for the adoption of this theory, I 
am not at present prepared to accept it. 

Closely connected with this hypothesis is the theory that the 
God '' C " of Schellhas' nomenclature, or the *^ God with lines 
drawn through the face," may be a snake god. There are re- 
markable homologies between the heads of this figure in some 
of the thirty-four examples in Codex Cortesianus, where the 
theory that it represents a snake god may find standing ground. 



•Journal of American EUinology and Arohf«ology, Vol. ii, No. 1. 
t^»o«l with the old man's faeo. 
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Possibly Schellhas' remark that this god is one of the most 
important in Maya mythology, of which one we are at present 
ignorant, may be the most conservative. I hope later to discuss 
the symbolism of this fiojure at length, but can here devote only 
a word to it. In one of the figures of Codex Cortesianus a sym- 
bolic head of the God ** C " is represented with a radiating halo 
about it, recalling what is known of sun feathers or rays in the 
symbolism of some other people. If this is a sun deity (Kinchau- 
hau), the fact that the symbolism can be analyzed into a ser. 
pent, as Seler has so ingeniously suggested, would not be out of 
harmony. The connection of sun and serpent symbolism is in- 
timate. 

The clever supposition that the four Maya world quarters or 
cardinal points are represented by the signs on the four sides of 
the Tableau des Bacab, as pointed out by Rosny, Schellhas, 
Seler, Thomas, and others, has perhaps come to be recognized 
well grounded enough for science, although the authorities are 
certainly not in harmony in regard to the determination of the 
respective signs. The weight of argument at present would as- 
sign a hieroglypli over the God of Death in the tableau to the 
north world-quarter. We are justified in following a sinistral 
circuit in the consideration of the other signs, and following this 
we have the representative signs in turn west, south, and east. 
Seler has given good reasons to accept this assignment, the great 
objection to which seems to be that by considering the sign 
which he calls east we start at the bottom of the page instead of 
the top, or, if we reverse the page, we stand the central figures 
in an unnatural position. There is likewise evidence that the 
quadrant east is properly assigned and its symbol rightly deter- 
mined, from the fact that the rows of day dots begin in that 
world-quarter in the tableau with ymix, which begins the series 
of day signs elsewhere in Codex Cortesianus. 

Recognizing, therefore, that these signs are world-quarter 
symbols, and that they are probably rightly distributed, we find 
that over four almost identical figures of the Long-nosed God 
(19, 20, 21, a*), placed one after the other, the four world-quarter 
symbols occur in the same sequence as by following the sinistral 
circuit of the Tableau des Bacab. In each instance the world- 
quarter symbol is accompanied by that of the Long-nosed God. 
It is proper to assume that the four world-quarter symbols refer 
35 
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to the Long-nosed God ; theoretically it is possible that the com- 
bination was intended to represent the I^ng-nosed God of East, 
North, West, and South. There is no authority, no direct evi- 
dence, and other explanations may be more significant, but 
certainly this has an element of truth from the comparative side : 
four Rain Gods, one behind another, with the symbols of four 
world-quarters above them, represent the four Rain Gods of the 
world-quarters. Among the Tusayan Indians there is a Rain 
God for each cardinal point. 

The association of the snake with the Long-nosed God is not 
without a parallel among the Tusayan pueblo peoples, where the 
plumed serpent is the pet (po'-ke-nia) or servant of (/-moW'tih, 
the Rain God. If the four figures (19, 20, 21, a*) represent the 
Long-nosed Gods of the four cardinal points, with their accom- 
panying pets, we would have a true Pueblo conception. 

The fact, however, that each of these serpents has the body 
in a quadrate figure enclosing falling water, in which is the nu- 
merical sign for eighteen (three bars and three dots), is important, 
and each may represent an epoch of time, for such a method is 
common in Nahuatl representations. (See Clavijero's figure of 
Calendar, p. 265.) I would not say that the latter conception 
was not in the mind of the delineator, but it seems more natural 
to refer these figures to the cardinal world-quarters. This would 
not prevent our accepting the idea, however, that four series, one 
for each cardinal world-quarter, were also intended. 
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MIGRATION AND THE FOOD QUEST : A STUDY IN THE 

PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 

BY OTIS TUFTON MASON. 



The Sti-uggle fo7' Existence, 

In the struggle for existence our race has waged a double con- 
test, the one against decay, disintegration within the human body 
or the society ; the other against destructive forces from without. 

The chief contest for the inner man has been to appease the 
insatiable cravings of hunger and thirst. 

The chief contest for the outer man has been to resist the 
blistering rays of the sun, the biting frost, the pelting storm, 
savage beasts, and still more savage men. For this latter contest 
men created clothing for the body, the home for the family, the 
camp for the clan, the fortress and armor and weapons against 
the beasts and the enemy. 

The elements of activity in this double contest were : 

1. The exploitation of the earth for materials. 

2. The transformations of these materials. 

3. Transportation and conveyance. 

4. Barter, commerce, and exchange. 

5. The arts of consumption. 

The activities just mentioned divide themselves into two sorts 
with relation to place — the stationary industries and the migra- 
tory activities. We shall attend now only to the latter. 

Migration and its Motives. 

By migration is meant intentionally or unintentionally leav- 
ing a spot and not returning to it. This term is frequently con- 
founded with those movements throughout the year which have 
been called " the circle of activities," the ground covered being 
the sphere of influence or total culture area. This sort of orbital 
or annual movement has had much to do with those permanent 
migrations of which we are now speaking. 
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The law of the circle of employments and of permanent mi- 
gration may be called the maxinui and minima of effort — that is, 
men have alvvavs bestirred themselves the year round and 
moved about the world on lines and to places where there seemed 
to be promise of the greatest bodily comfort and security for the 
least efiFort. 

In this paper especial attention will be paid to this maxima 
and minima in relation to the food quest, though it will be 
seen that following this line conducts also to the best results in 
the other activities mentioned. 

Migration is caused not by one motive, but by all possible 
motives. Collect all the influences that have actuated indi- 
viduals in doing anything. These same, acting on a man, a 
family, a set of men, a horde, a clan, a people, have caused mi- 
gration. They have acted by compulsion and by attraction, 
from within and from without, through nature and through man. 

Taking these motives for change of habitation all in all. they 
may be sharply divided into two classes, the attractive and the 
repulsive forces. Some migrants are drawn, allured, enticed to 
move. They go because they want to ; nobody compels them. 
They have in themselves the energy, the ambition, the vigor to 
go, and these are the peoples that have dominated the earth. 

Other migrants are crowded, driven, compelled to move. They 
are afraid to stay where they are. Such people are cowardly, 
retrogressive, dying out. They shrink into the suburbs of the 
world. Uniting these concepts of attraction and compulsion 
with the notion of subjective and objective causes of struggle we 
have a quadruple set of migratory forces : 

A. Subjective motives, vis ah infra, 

1. Desire, hope, appetite, ambition. 

2. Weakness, fear, aversion, cowardice. 

B, Oriective motives, vis ah extra, 

3. Advantages, supplies, comforts, satisfactions, acting a 

f route or a tergo, 

4. Discomforts, compulsions, failure of resources, afronte 

or a tergo. 

Accidents, superstition, calamities play their part with sub- 
stantial causes in this composite set of motives. 
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In mechanics, bodies move in the lines of least resistance, 
with momentum proportioned to the vis a tergo. They have no 
souls, no desires ; they do not move, but are moved. 

With animals and men the case is different. They move in 
a parallelogram of forces. 

1. In the lines of least resistance in front. 

2. In the lines of greatest pressure behind. 

3. In the lines of greatest desire within. 

4. In the lines of greatest pull, or attraction, or supply from 
without. 

5. In the lines of greatest effort, subjectively viewed. 

After all, it is the cheerful, hopeful migration, stimulated by 
desire and encouraged by propitious surroundings, allurements, 
and forces, that efiFects new cultures. Doubtless shipwrecked 
mariners, lost wanderers, and outcasts have now and then left 
a happy thought or suggestion upon receptive aboriginal minds ; 
but these random surf-beats are not what Tennyson calls 

**The great waves that eclio round the world." 

Food Areas and Food'Sapply. 

The greater part of the earth's surface was sterile and repellent 
to primitive man or to the living forms upon which he depended, 
to wit : 

The deep sea, out of sight of coastal plains and meadows. 

The arid deserts, sterile to man and {)lant and beast. 

The mountain to])S, then as now, inaccessible and repellent. 

The frigid zones, above the lines of food and furs. 

The great plains and prairies, away from water-ways. 

The dense forests, jungles, tundras, and swamps. 

Both he and his purveyors had to walk in tluxse terrestrial 
paths which had been marked out by Nature and provisioned 
for his journeys. By following the trails of life he got into the 
green pastures and encamped by the still waters that invigorated 
his soul. It so happened that the trade winds and gulf streams 
were conterminous with the marine feeding grounds ; that the 
inland rivers, bays, and lakes on which he could journey with 
greatest facility were the catchment basins of surrounding fertile 
lands and the feeding ground of innumerable creatures yielding 
food. • 
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The rich meadows and valleys were the debris of degradation. 
Their loam was once on the inaccessible tops of mountains and 
was only halting a little way on its journey to the great littoral 
feeding grounds. It was on this stream of dry land that great 
herds of ruminants were developed, and to them early men were 
attracted for the easiest and most abundant means of support. 

The greatest natural food supply for the least effort, with few 
exceptions, was in the water. This saying is true for all the five 
elements of activity of which I have spoken previously, to wit : 

1. Exploitation, — The easiest food to take for human aliment 
is in the waters. 

2. Transformations. — The earl}'' manufactures, arts, industries, 
and division of labor over the products of the sea are more varied 
than those of hunting or gleaning. 

8. Trannportation. — By far the easiest primitive conveyance of 
man and transportation for the products of his activities was by 
water, and even now it is the cheapest. 

4. Barter. — The oldest form of money, the world over, is shells 
from the w^ater. 

5. Consumption. — The preparation and serving of sea-food, in 
variety, in persistence throughout the year, in relation to cook- 
ing, drying, salting, and smoking, answer the demands of human 
desire as well as either of the others mentioned. 

Food and Migrations in America. 

In the North American Review of October, 1869, and January, 
1870, the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan wrote upon Indian migrations 
over the continent of America as influenced ])y existing physical 
conditions, principally food supply. Because the region about 
the mouth of the Columbia river was possessed of the most 
abundant materials of this character, Mr. Morgan made that the 
starting point of migration over the continent and worked out a 
scheme for the movements of the principal stocks of aborigines.* 

I propose to take up the investigation of the distinguished 
ethnologist by the aid of such new light as the studies of twenty- 



* Payne, in his History of America, claims to be the first to have hit 
upon tliis food (jiiest as the chief motive in these migrations, but the 
North American Review had evidently anticipated him. Consult also 
Ward's Dynamic Sociology. 
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five years have acquired. At present we may leave the question 
of the spread of stocks in America to the eminent gentlemen of 
the Bureau of Ethnology and to other scholars who are on the 
list of honorary members of our Anthropological Society, and 
inquire whether there be a practicable route from Indo-Malaysia 
to the Columbia river or to any other point near by on the north 
Pacific coast. 

The Roads to America. 

There are two possible routes from Asia to America, one of 
which has been often discussed; the other is, so far as I am aware^ 
to be now for the first time proposed. 

The first mentioned is the arctic or hyperborean route, across 
that culture region or oikoumene, which I have elsewhere de- 
nominated the interhemispheric area. Jt is the land of snow 
and snow-shoes, fur clothing, marine and arctic mammal food, 
underground dwelling, birch trees and the arts springing there- 
from, skin and bark boats, harpoons, sledges, all the way from 
east Greenland to the Land of the Midnight Sun, in Norway. 
This might be called the land route. 

The route which I now propose might have been nearly all 
the way by sea. It could have been a continuously used route 
for centuries. Until interrupted by later civilizations, it might 
have been traveled over for thousands of years. It lies abso- 
lutely along a great circle of the earth, the shortest and easiest 
highway upon a globe.* 

A Hypothetical Case, 

The Haida Indians of British Columbia annually voyage as 
many as five hundred miles southward to Puget sound to lay in 
a supply of dried clams and oysters for their own consumption 
and for trade. 

Let us imagine a company of their ancestors, no matter how 
many centuries ago, setting out from the Indian ocean in an 
open boat no better than the one they now employ, and governed 

*I omit here the supposed route from Europe to Greenland, because it 
demands certain geological chan«^es, all of wliich the writer is now trying 
to avoid ; also those lines straight across the parallels from Polynesia, 
because the food supply was inadequate, and for other reasons. 
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by the same motives that have always and everywhere impelled 
men of their grade. 

In order to make the problem of their voyaging as simple as 
possible, let us not imagine any submergence of the ocean bed 
nor any g(K)logical nor phy8iograi)hical changes, nor any acci- 
dents out of the daily human experience. We may be allowed 
to restore to the waters and to the land such creatures as we 
know to have been destroyed out of them in recent centuries by 
the exigencies of enormously multiplied populations and the 
demands of modern commerce, but no more. It will make our 
inquiry much simpler if we have no experiences introduced or 
imagined that any man may not repeat at his leisure. 

The separate marine enclosures or areas in the progress of a 
migration from the Indian ocean to the Columbia river, along a 
great circle of the earth, are : 

1. The northeastern Indo-Malayan archipelago. 

2. The south China and Malay seas. 
8. The east China and Yellow seas. 

4. The Japanese and Tartary seas. 

5. The Okhotsk sea and environs. 

6. The Bering sea with its bays. 

7. The Alaskan sea and inlets. 

8. The Tli nge t-Haida sea. 

9. The Vancouver sea. 

10. The Columbia basin. 

This same great circle would go on to include the headwaters 
of all the Rocky AFountain streams, the Great Interior ba.sin, the 
Pueblo region, Mexico, Central America, Ecuador, and Peru. 

Necessary Conditions. 

The conditions into which the student would be bound to in- 
quire would be the following : 

1. Food Supply. — Could our imaginary Haida crew of men and 
women travel, say, from the Andaman and Nicobar islands to 
the Columbia river, a distance of ten thousand miles, and live 
on the natural resources all the way? Are the situations and 
movements of this food supply such as to toll or invito wander- 
ing peoples steadily and continuously onward. 

2. Conreyance. — Were the means of conveyance in vogue in the 
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Malayo-Polynesian area adequate to such a journey? Could 
the modern Haida great canoe, the East Indian or the Malayo- 
Polynesian craft stand such a trip? Are there land-locked seas 
all the way, such as East Indians, Malays, and Haidas paddle in 
at home, at the present moment? Had either people, before 
contact with whites, the appliances and the skill for such an 
excursion ? 

3. Currents and Highways. — In which direction do the ocean 
currents move along the route indicated — toward America or 
from America? 

4. Winds and Temperature. — What winds blow along the Asiatic 
coast, about Bering sea, and the archipelagos of the northwest 
American coast? What is the effect on the atmosphere of the 
winds which blow from these currents and from the tropics in 
respect of climate in the countries along the route? Would 
these winds gradually move peoples toward or away from 
America? If a boat without a crew were set adrift in the South 
China sea, to what point would it drift ? What series of isotherms 
are included in this area? 

5. Suggestions and Barriers. — Are there any insurmountable 
barriers to our Haida Indians or Malays — that is, what would 
be the most difficult places for them to pass by reason of dis- 
tance from land to land, exposure to open sea or adverse winds, 
failure of provisions, or greater allurements in other directions ? 

6. ^Zooc/.-r-Admitting that the aborigines of America are from 
the eastern continent, what peoples of the Old World are most 
like those of the New, anatomically and anthropometrically, by 
which is meant in skeleton, in muscular development, height, 
weight, physiognomy, color of the hair, eyes, skin, etc.? 

7. Social Structure. — The aborigines of the western continent 
had a social structure built up on the gentile system, practicing 
endogamy as regards the tribe and exogamy as regards the clan. 
Now, should our Haida Indians find any i)eople3 about the 
Indian ocean who had the very same or nearly the same social 
structure ? 

8. Language. — What testimony does language bear to the kin- 
ship of American aborigines with Eastern peoples? To what 
languages in the Eastern Continent are the American tongues 
nearest akin? 

9. Arts. — In the arts of practical life and the arts of pleasure 
what similarities should our company of Haida Indians find? 

36 
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It is freely admitted that similarities arise in these respects b}' 
stress of the earth and stress of a common brotherhood of man; 
but such similarities are more or less functional or general or 
superficial. The more that things or customs agree in minute 
structure, the more specifically are they akin and have had the 
self-same originators. In other words, the greater the similarity, 
the less the probability of diverse origins. Are there any arts so 
akin structurally as to make the theory of independent origin 
improbable ? 

10. Remains and Historic Evidence. — What relics of primitive 
occupation should our voyagers encounter that would remind 
them of home, and what testimony have we of such aboriginal 
peoples? Or, to put the question in another form, if one of our 
distinguished archeologists, Morse or Putnam or Holmes, or a 
historian, such as Brinton, made the journey with the Haidai?, 
would he come across any shell-heaps, abandoned dwelling sites 
or work places, or ancient documents- entirely inexplicable })y 
the present inhabitants, but quite plain to one skilled in the an- 
tiquities of our own continent? 

11. Religion and Folk-lore. — What is the testimony of compara- 
tive mythology concerning the inhabitants of the spirit world 
and their conduct as believed in throughout the several neritic 
areas mentioned ? In the cult of these regions what similarities 
exist in sacred places, houses, ima^jes, and worships? What 
folk-customs seem to be akin ? 

12. Modern Witnesses. — Not only trained ethnologists but naval 
officers, navigators, travelers, and missionaries are constantly 
testifying and declaring their convictions of the commerce and 
blood relationship between the two sides of the Pacific. Any one 
of these witnesses might be entirely inadequate ; but what weight 
is to be given to the cumulative testimony ? 

In brief, the conditions demanded are the following : 

1. Abundant food supply. 

2. Easy transportation and conveyance. 
8. Oceanic currents and highways. 

4. Favoring winds and tem])crature. 

5. Encouragements rather than discouragements, invitations 
and not barriers. 

6. Ethnic kinships. 

7. Similarities in social structures and functions depending on 
kinshij). 
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8. Affiliations in language. 

9. Similarities in arts otherwise inexplicable. 

10. The favorable witness of archeology and history. 

11. The same traditions, folk-lore, mythology, and cults. 

12. The confirmatory testimony of ethnographers, travelers, 
observers, etc. 

I^et us examine them in order. 

A Definite Proposition. 

In order to test the foregoing questions the following concrete 
hypothesis is advanced for examination : 

During the centuries in which Europe was working out of her 
earliest stone age into her renaissance, certainly for three thou- 
sand years or more America was being steadily and continuously 
peopled from Asia by way of its eastern shores and seas from 
the Indian ocean. Subsidiary movements in the way of off- 
shoots from this migration, contributions to it and barriers to its 
progress took place up and down the rivers and in the seas of 
India, China, Mongolia, and Siberia. 

/. Abundance of Food. 

In each of the areas mentioned there were a great number of 
species of food plants and animals, the individuals of many 
species were of great size, and of all the species there was 
prodigal quantity. 

In the Indian ocean and south China seas the aniimals are 
tropical and the natives are expert in their cai)ture. 

In East China sea and Japan sea are inexhaustible sui)j)lies of 
shad, herring, mackerel, cod, and local species. Besides these, 
food plants, water fowl and marine invertebrates still abound 
for every need of the j)eople. 

Before the Russians began their operations in northeastern 
Asia the peninsula of Kamtschatka supported sixty thousand 
inhabitants; but under their rule the using up of the food 
supply and the introduction of fatal diseases decimated that 
number. At the present time the sea of Okhotsk would yield 
salmon and other aquatic food in abundance for any aboriginal 
needs ; and prior to one hundred and fifty years ago the Rhytina 
afforded the absolute maximum of aliment for the least effort. 
There was also no limit to subsistence in Bering sea. Further- 
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more, no sooner do we aj)proach the latitude where the rigors 
of the climate demand extra clothing and fuel for the body 
than we find marine mammals and land mammals super- 
abounding. Whale, seal, walrus, and sea-lion in the water, and 
elk and reindeer and bears on land, are even more serviceable 
than the fish, for they are house and furnace and clothing and 
food, all in one. In no region of the world do food-fishes and 
land and sea mammals exist so abundantly and so accessibly.* 

//. The Naval Possibilities. 

To investigate the second topic, namely, the possibilities of 
such a voyage or journey with the appliances at hand, it will be 
necessary to inquire as to — 

1. Its length and directness. 

2. The quality of the ships. 

3. The ability of the mariners. 

4. The depth of water. 

5. Whether the environment is such as savages are accus- 
tomed to. 

1. All modern steamships travel on the great circles of the 
earth as the shortest distance between two points. The Cana- 
dian Pacific steamers skirt the x\leutian chain on the way to 
Victoria from Yokohama. A great circle of the earth between the 
Straits of Malacca and the Columbia mouth passes through every 
one of the shallow food-stocked areas named, and, continuing 
onward, is in touch with the buffalo feeding grounds at the 
sources of the great rivers, with the pueblo region, Mexico and 
Central America, and the highlands of Peru and Ecuador. Tlie 
Aztecs, Mayas, Chibchas, and Kechuas were the antipodes of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Malay archipelago. 

2. As for the ships, it will be admitted that the aborigines 
of this continent were j)ossessed of every form of boat known 
in the eastern continent excei)t the outrigger canoe — kaiak. 
umiak, pirogue, bark canoe, coracle, skin float, raft, and reed 
float. They were singularly poor in appliances for land travel 
south of the dog and snow line ; indeed, they kept to the waters 

* Consult U. S. Nat. Museum Bulletins of London Fisheries Commis- 
sion ; Reports, &c., U. S. Fish Commission ; Report Japanese Commission, 
World's Columbian Exposition. The writer acknowledges his obligations 
to Dr. G. Brown Goode and Dr. Tarleton H. Bean. 
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closely. By a system of portages they had connected the Arctic 
ocean with the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Upon the Asiatic side the aborigines have been removed by 
Russians, Japanese, and Chinese; but in the Malay peninsula 
are craft as varied and as effectual, and the lines of the vessels 
are strikingly like to those of our western coast. 

3. When Europeans visited the Indian ocean and the Pacific 
these waters were covered with hardy navigators. I am even 
tempted to suggest that the turning aside of a stream of pre- 
Malays, who were the Phoenicians of the Orient, by the Mongoloid 
intrusion from inland led to the peopling of the archipelagos of 
the Pacific after America was fairly settled and the northward 
migration was interrupted. 

4. All the way from the Straits settlements to Vancouver, as 
will be seen by the Challenger map and the British Admiralty 
charts, we have shallow water. There is a broad bench consti- 
tuting the marine feeding ground, where the series of outlying 
islands and archipelagos fence in the neritic areas. The condi- 
tions are perfect. 

5. Each one of these environments is within the capabilities 
of savages. The land-marks were their light-houses; the inlets 
were their harbors innumerable ; the grass and the color of the 
water were their barometers ; the mammals, fishes, and birds 
were their pilots. They were scarcely subjected to the terrors and 
dangers of the fathomless sea.* 

///. Ocean Carrenis and Food Supply. 

\\\ following this line of enormous food supply our voyagers 
would ])e materially aided by the ocean currents. The ecjuatorial 
stream of the Pacific flows westward between the tro})ic of 
Cancer and the Micronesian archi])elagos. On reaching the 
South China sea it is split, a part goin;^ southward and west- 
ward into the Indian ocean and a part northward and eastward, 
like our Gulf Stream, skirting the outer rim of the seas that 1 
liave mentioned all the way to the Columbia river. Within 
these seas counter-currents and eddies help to erjualize the 

* For the annual journey of the fur-seals {OlarUiio from the. Antivrctir 
continent across the equator and over this very siime great circle as far as 
San Francisco bay, see E.-L. Trouessart: Compt. Rend. Acad. Sc, Paris, 
1881, vol. xcii. 
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temperature of tlie adjacent lands. The effect of this Kurosiwii, 
as the ocean current is called, is much greater upon the food 
supply than upon the people. Bringing millions of tons of 
tropical silt and low sea forms in its stream, this Nile of the 
Pacific deposited them over the hed of the land-locked areas, 
acting like a top dressing upon soil and feeder of the aquatic 
food fauna. The lowering of temperature northward naturally 
gave the migrants an increased advantage in life's struggles 
as the climate became more stimulating, fecundating, and 
strengthening. 

IV. Prevailing Winds and Food. 

As for the prevailing winds, the trades blow westward in the 
tropics. On reaching tlie Pacific shore they would follow some 
such law as that of the waters, but during the months of May to 
October the simoon from the Indian ocean i)ushes northeast- 
ward and drives the trades along Asia northeastward. As we 
])roceed, the ocean current is spread out, and the winds blowing 
from warmer latitudes exert their benign influences on the coast 
of southeast Alaska, British Columbia, and the State of Wash- 
ington. The temperature of the whole route is ecjualized.* 



*1. The annual isotherm —20° to —10° Cont., I shall aill the Arctic 
area. It includes (1) Arctic America, sweeping below the circle at Hud- 
son bay; (2) Greenland above 75° north; (:5) Arctic Asia and sweeps 
down to Jakutsk in Siberia. 

2. The annual isotherm — 10° to 0° Cent, including Alaska south of the 
Strait, northern Canada, southern (xreenland, I^iipland, northern Russia 
the northern Altaian piedmont, Okhotsk seii, Kamchatka. It is the Inter- 
hemispheric ethnic area. 

3. The annual isotherm 0° to -f 10° Cent., including southeast Alaska, 
British Columbia, southern Canada to New York, southern tip of Green- 
land, middle or blonde Eur()i)e, Mongoloid Asia, northern Japan, south- 
ern Saghalien, southern Kamchatka. 

4. 10° to 20° Cent., United States, temperature rising west to Rockies by 
long curve and then southward by precipitous curve ; Mediterranean or 
Melanchroic Euroj)e, central Asia, Cliina, and Jai)an. 

5. 20° to 30° Cent. , the tropical world, Interior basin of the United State*«, 
northern Africa, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, India, Farther India. 

The summer temperature of the Yukon region is that of Saghalien, 
Corea, Japan, and China. 

The isobar of Hong Kong passes along Japanese isles, around the shore 
of Okhotsk Ss^a, across Bering strait, and crosses America just north of 
Vancouver. 
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V. Encoitragements and Discouragements. 

Morgan says that barbarians, ignorant of agriculture and de- 
pending upon fish and game for subsistence, spread over large 
areas with great rapidity. Under the operations of purely phys- 
ical causes they would reach in their migrations the remotest 
boundaries of a continent in a much shorter time than a civil- 
ized people, with all the appliances of civilization.* 

The same is true of the seas so long as they are unimpeded. 
Even after that new peoples constantly wedge themselves in, as 
they have done in Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Two things would modify the track of migration which we are 
discussing, to wit : 

1. The intrusion into the neritic areas alons: the Asiatic side 

CD 

of peoples that were sedentary and who assumed ownership of 
them, turning the highways into possessions and blocking fur- 
ther progress of migration. This intrusion ended at the north 
with Russia and the United States, 1728-1894. The white race 
in 1498 first set its greedy eyes upon the east, and Magellan died 
on the Philippines in 1521. 

2. The intrusion into the stream of northeast movement of 
foreign elements. To continue the figure of the Haida voyagers, 
supposing they had replaced as they went from sea to sea any 
who died, whether men or women, with recruits from the shore. 
In a long voyage the complexion of the crew on arriving at Vic- 
toria would be greatly modified; also they may have left at the 
mouth of the Canton, Yang tse, Yellow, and A moor river one or 
more pairs of their passengers. All of these things would have 
been perfectly natural to do. 

But supposing that instead of a single canoe-load of fifty In- 
dians there were a stream of canoe-loads flowing for thousands 
of years, when the east part of Asia was like the west coast of 
America fifty years ago; then colonies would be dropped in 
every favorable place and the peopling of eastern Asia would go 
on from the sea up the rivers and not from the land down the 
rivers. These peoplings may be described as waves, and we 
should speak of — 

1. The American wave leaving the Japanese shell-heaps. 



* Morgan in Beach's Ind. Miscel., 15*). 
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2. Eskimo, Aleut, Jenessai, Ostyak wave. 

8. Hyperborean Asiatic wave, peopling Siberia. 

4. Aino wave, (juite as likely to have followed our route as 
any other. 

5. Mongoloid waves from inland seaward, ending in perma- 
nent industrial settlements and the cessation of migrating. 

Imagine eastern Asia at the beginning of our era, or a thousand 
years before that, the abode of teeming populations of aborigines, 
living, moving, trading along these land-locked highways abun- 
dantly provided with food. They were fishers and hunters. Con- 
temporaneously, in the Nile valley, in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
in China and India, cereal, pastoral, and mechanical industries 
have been developing. Many of the peoples practicing them 
push to the east; they divide the coast. The aborigines dis- 
appear ; they leave their shell-heaps and move northward, then 
eastward and westward, following the winds and currents, and 
take the sliortest and most inviting path onward. 

There came to the eastern side of America three hundred years 
ago the nations of Europe. They crossed the continent and 
circumnavigated it. They cut in two our aboriginal Pacific coast 
culture in many places. 

1. The Russians in Bering sea nearly severed the native com- 
merce of the two hemispheres. 

2. The Hudson Bay Company enlisted the movements of the 
Indians in their behalf and destroyed the aboriginal migrations 
and commerce. 

3. The American fur tradera projected their oi)erations between 
the stocks of Oregon and California. 

4. These were followed by explorers, settlers, and miners in 
our century. 

0. The transcontinental railroads and the creation of inde- 
j)endent states obliterated all vestiges of former al)original move- 
ments. 

VL The Race Problem, 

The opinion of such scholars as Morgan and Brinton as to the 
uniqueness and homogeneity of an American race is not gain- 
sayed. It cannot be denied, however, that this rare is a mixed 
one fundamentally, and that there enter into it varied anthropo- 
metric characters. This is not only true of the living tribes but 
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of the bones from the graves. It has even been averred that 
Polynesians may have crossed from the Pacific archipelagos, 
moved northward and mixed with long-headed northerners, 
forming a mesocephalic type. 

Now I would solve these mysteries in a different way : Follow- 
ing the most abundant food supply along the seas in which 
primitive men were best equipped to obtain it, following currents 
of earth forces that would furnish incitement and even motive 
l)ower, the ancestors of Malays, Polynesians, and Indians came 
from the equator to America. They traversed for nearly the 
entire distance a series of land-locked seas of shallow water, 
abounding in food supply of fish and birds and marine inverte- 
brates, and part of the way with innumerable vertebrates, as we 
have seen.* 

As to cranial index, the P]skimo are among the longest-headed 
peoples of the world, ranking with Abyssinians, Caroline island- 
ers, Hottentots, and some Polynesians. ^lost Americans are 
mesocephalic, as are the Malay o- Polynesians, but the northern 
Mongoloids are the shortest-headed people in the world. In 
nasal index Topinard places the Redskins next to the yellow 
races of Asia, and in his general scheme the Redskins follow the 
Polynesians. 

VIL The Problems of Sociology. 

All the tribes in America except the Eskimo were found living 
under a peculiar system of relationship. Each tribe was endog- 
amous, but it was split into gentes that were exogamous. Con- 
nected with this was a system of classific relationship, descent 
in the female line, and other social and political regulations 
that were new to the explorers. Morgan found that each great 
ethnic group had its own marital and political system, and these 
he has classified in his monumental work. He says : '^ The 
system of the Seneca-Iroquois Indians of New York is identical, 
not only in radical characteristics, but also in the greater por- 
tion of its minute details, with that of the Tamil people of south 
India." 



*For a r^8um6 of modern schemes of mankind, see the author's 
'* Accounts of Progress," in Smitlison. Ann. Rep. , 1885 to 1893. The writer 
does not now discuss the pristine home of the human species. 

37 
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VIIL American and Asiatic Languages, 

I shall not liere discuss the question of language. The peculiar 
family S3^steni of the American aborigines, restricting marriage 
in the tribe, was more conducive to the rapid multiplication of 
languages than any other that could be devised. In that disper- 
sive, centrifugal period of human history which preceded the 
invention of a written language changes must have gone on 
rapidly. Furthermore, philologists have not had the material 
upon which to work in forming a solid theory of linguistic rela- 
tionships, and the latest researches do not justify the assertion 
that the American languages stand alone in morphology. 

While is it true that identity of language is a good proof of the 
kinship of peoples, in the i)resent state of knowledge the lack 
of proof of identity is no disproof of relationship in times remote 
or proof of non -relationship by consanguinity or contact. 

IX. Similarities in Arts. 

To elucidate tjie whole subject of similarities in arts along the 
two shores would consume too mucli time. The writer will 
sufficiently orient himself in the minds of his readers by saying 
that there was scarcely an original idea developed upon the 
western hemisphere. Every one of the industrial and esthetic 
arts here can be exactly matched by one from Asia or Oceanica. 
Many American arts also tally with those of prehistoric Europe, 
but these also came from that common ancestral source that sup- 
plied both Europe and Asia and America.* 

There is nothing unnatural or improbable in the supposition 
that the original migrants to a country should lay aside an art 
on the way and pick it up again in succeeding generations. 
This does not controvert Tylor's proposition that a people that 
has acquired an art never loses it. I am now speaking of a 
stream of migration starting out from the equator and passing 
northward out of one culture area of mineral, vegetal, and ani- 
mal supply, and of aerial, marine, and terrestrial conditions, and 
moving northward into and through a series of different sup- 



* As one of many Inindreds of examples of similarities consult Tylor 
on the game of Patolli, J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., viii, and Giilin an<l 
Cnsliing on American and Asiatic Games, unpublished. 
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plie« and conditions as far as there is a motive, and then repeat- 
ing the process southward on another continent. This would 
require centuries. In one region a peculiar exigency evokes the 
art of working in hard stone ; in a series of regions beyond, 
the absence of material, or of the proper tools, or of a demand 
for the product, interrupts or converts this art into something 
else. B^J^-and-by the descendants of this people come upon new 
quarries, demands, and appliances. The art breaks forth again 
in such striking similarity as to raise the inquiry among eth- 
nologists whether some unfortunate castaway may not have 
been thrust ashore here and taught all the people a foreign art. 
This is highly improbable. The naturalists have no difficulty 
of accounting for such occurrences in nature, and they call 
them atavism. Technical atavism, then, may account for the 
recurrence of some ancient Malay o- Polynesian arts in America. 

X. The Witness of Archeology. 

Archeology has begun to bear testimony upon these possible 
migrations. Morse discovered shell-heaps in Japan, and his re- 
searches were followed up by Kanda upon the stone implements. 
The ancient Japanese stone implements are identical with the 
American in technique and strikingly similar in shape. Even 
the esthetic forms are wrought in j)recisoly the same manner. 
It is well known that several waves of aboriginal occupation pre- 
ceded the present Mongol dynasty in China, and students are 
waiting with interest to know more about them and the paths 
by w^hich they entered the celestial domain. 

XL Religion and Folk-lore. 

I think that all American myths point to northern origin. 
They are filled with stories of the sea ; but there is little ground 
now in the infancy of the science of folk-lore and mythology 
upon which to build theories. 

I mention in passing tlie Easter Island images, the New Zea- 
land and other Polynesian wood carvings, and the general sug- 
gestion of the northwest totem devices in the Japanese areas.* 

* Consult J. (t. Frazer, Totemisin, Edinb., 1887, Black. 
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Boas, who has studied the west coast myths more than any 
one else, points to their Asiatic origin. 

XTL The Testimony of Ethnographers and Others, 

Finally, and I do not think that such cumulative evidence is 
to be despised, all intelligent travelers are struck with the simi- 
larities existing between our west coast Indians and existing 
eastern Asiatics. It is true that those who have noted these re- 
semblances have resorted to absurd theories to account for them ; 
but false theory and good empiric results are not incompatible. 
It is well known that our Eskimo have peopled a portion of 
northeastern Asia, following the dominating instinct for aliment 
and comfort. The proposition I wish to defend is that this close 
connection between the two continents has existed for thousands 
of years, during which the contact between western America and 
eastern Asia was more and more close and extended and un- 
broken as we proceed backward in time. Or, to put the matter 
in another shape, there never was known to history a day when 
the two continents were not intimately associated. The evi- 
dences of the past seem to confirm the opinion that as we go 
backward in time the geographic conditions were more favorable 
and the contact more intimate. In conclusion, the author has 
not here undertaken to do more than to clear the way for a si)e- 
cific study of the civilizations of America and those of the Indian 
ocean. He disclaims any reliance upon continents that have 
disaj)peared, upon voyages across the profound sea without food 
or motive, the accidental stranding of junks, or the aimless wan- 
dering of lost tribes. When the continent of America was i)e()- 
pled, it was done by men and women purposely engaged in 
what all sensible people are now doing, namely, trying to get all 
the enjoyment possible out of life for their efforts. 
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THE PAPAQO OF ARIZONA AND SONORA. 

BY D. D. GAILLARD, U. S. A. 

The country over which the Papago roam is roughly bounded 
in the United States by the Santa Cruz rivet on the east, the 
international boundary line between Nogales and the 114th de- 
gree of longitude on the south, the 114th degree of longitude on 
the west, and the Southern Pacific railroad on the north. In 
Mexico they occupy an equal area, lying soutli and southwest 
of that just described and extending to the Gulf of California. 
The "Wild Papagos" roam principally between the Baboquivari 
and Ajo mountains and within 40 or 50 miles north and south 
of the international boundarv line. 

In this region, wherever water can be obtained perennially, 
they have their permanent rancherias, the houses being some- 
times of adobe, sometimes of upright poles phistered with mud, 
and sometimes of poles planted in the ground, the tops drawn 
to the center and fastened, and the whole beehive-like structure 
then thatched. The houses generally have but a single entrance, 
facing the east. This entire region is a hopeless desert, and few 
if any Americans reside in it. It is unadapted for agriculture, 
yet when the July rains commence the Indians forsake their 
rancherias and hasten to their t^.m.poralen, where they plant crops 
of corn, pumpkins, melons, squashes, etc., which they irrigate by 
means of water drawn from natural or artificial dams {diarcon 
and represos respectively). These crops mature rapidly and are 
generally harvested before the water entirely disai)pears. 

During the rest of the year the Indians devote themselves to 
the care of their herds of horses and cattle, of which they possess 
quite a number, and to the gathering of the fruit of the cactus, 
niesquite beans, and the bean o^ the palo fiero or ironwood. 

All attempts to ascertain approximately the total number of 
Papagos in the United States and Mexico have been discour- 
aging, the estimates varying from 2,000 to 5,000 in the United 
States, but nearly all agree that about an equal number reside 
in Mexico. According to the census of 1890 that i)()rtion of the 
tribe residing in the United States numbers 5,118. 

In Mexico they have a "governor " aj)pointed ])y the governor 
of Sonora, while each rancheria chooses its own headman, who 
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directs local affairs, but is subject to tlie '^ governor." The latter 
visits each rancheria at least once a year. In the United States 
each rancheria also has its headman, but further than this I 
could ascertain nothing regarding the local government of this 
j)eople. It may be well to call attention to the great difficulty 
of obtaining reliable information regarding the '' Wild Papagos," 
as I met no Americans in their country, no Mexicans who could 
speak Papago, and no Pai)agos who could speak English and very 
few who could speak Spanish ; so while I have tried to be accurate, 
due allowance must be made for a possibility of error caused by 
unfamiliarity, both on the part of the Papagos and myself, with 
our only medium of conversation, the Mexican language. 

Each family has its own name, as TjOS Gatos (the cats), Los 
Cuchinos (the pigs), Ta)s Otchuchas (the caps\ Los Melones (the 
melons), etc. Their manufactures consist of ollas or water jars 
and cooking vessels of pottery of excellent quality and of a dark- 
red color with black markings. I have never obser\^ed any 
cream-colored pottery, like that common among the Pimas and 
Maricoi)as. The making of baskets of a fine weave like the 
Pima baskets is almost unknown ; but at Poso Verde, Sonora, I 
saw a few made at that place and observed that the weave 
differed slightly from that of tlie Pimas, as did also the patterns 
and colore (a reddish brown and white), but as they were all 
made in one place, this may have ])een purely a local })eculiarity. 
These baskets are water-tight. Tliey also make very pretty 
kihos, a kind of dipnct-like arrangement, made of dyed fiber, 
and mounted between four sticks. The kiho rests on a stjuaw's 
back, and has a strap which comes over the forehead and helps 
support the weight of its contents, which may be a baby, a few 
ollas, a load of hay or wood, or the household effects on a move. 

Marriage seems to be lightly esteemed by the Papago, the wife 
being changed at pleasure, but generally i)resented with horses 
and cattle to help support the children, whom she retains. 

The dead are burie<l in caves, when they can be found, but if 
no caves are available they build a round wall of stone about 
three feet high and four to six feet in diameter, in which the 
body is placed. The top of the structure is then covered with 
poles, on \vhich heavy stones are closely laid. At the grave the 
horse of the deceased is killed, and with the body is placed his 
personal property — saddle, bridle, spurs, gun, etc. — that he may 
have them in the hereafter. 
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They do not seem to believe in any God, but attribute all that 
happens to the action of spirits, generally evil spirits, and go 
through many dances and incantations to banish these daimons. 

They have three dances still (juite generally participated in 
by all ranch crias near the international boundary line. The 
first, known as the hiuica, lasts for two or three nights, and cele- 
brates the arrival of a young girl at the age of })uberty. Another, 
known in Spanish as the baile del huro (dance of the deer), takes 
place early in July and is held for the purpose of calling down 
rain. A deer's head is mounted on a pole and its flesh is placed 
underneath. The dancera consist of young unmarried boys and 
girls, who form a line, taking places alternately, and face the 
rising moon. They then begin singing and dancing, always 
keeping the line facing the moon until the moon sets, when they 
plunge into a stream, take a bath, and have a feast. 

The greatest dance of the year is held in the fall, at Quitobac, 
Sonora. This is a religious ceremony, in which the dancers fol- 
low the course of the sun and are attired in masks. At this 
dance they bring out their treasured pledra que llora y canta 
(" stone which weeps and sings ")• No Americans or Mexicans 
are allowed to see this sacred stone, which is universally believed 
to be the altar-stone of the old mission church at Sonoyta, said 
to have been destroyed by Papagos. Whether or not the dance 
is wholly in honor of this stone I have been unable to learn. 

From Don Pedro Aguirre of this place, who has travelled 
much among the Papagos, I learned the following details of a 
scalp dance performed by them at San Ignacio, Magda- 
lena, Mexico, about twenty-five years ago. A war party of 
Papagos had been out against the Apaches, their hated foes, and 
one of the warriors had taken an Apache scalp. The Apaches 
were regarded as devils, consequently unclean, and on the return 
of the party this warrior was halted at some distance from the 
rancheria and required to fast for forty days, during which time 
a scant supply of food was handed him every day on a long 
pole. Day by day he approached nearer the rancheria, till the 
expiration of the forty days found him in it. He was then 
bound hand and foot and brought into one of the houses, where 
the Apache scalp was hung on a pole in the middle of the room. 
A grand dance around it then took place, and about midnight 
the warrior, bound as ])ef()re, was seized by his hands and feet, 
carried to a neighboring ditch and thrown in the water; his 
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bonds were cut, he was given a hearty meal and restored to liis 
former standing, and thenceforth was a hero. 

The Papagos say that they did not migrate from elsewhere, 
but have always lived in their present country. 

They speak of having had two gods, whom they say were 
neighbors. One, whom they call Si'-e-huh, they speak of as a 
God of War, who controls the summer rains. He formerly lived 
on Babo(juivari peak ui very striking inaccessible eminence with 
vertical sides, in southern Pima county, Arizona), but has gone 
away and appears to have deserted them, except as regards rain, 
and in view of the three years of drought his efficiency even in 
this regard is questionable. Summer before last the inhabitants 
of the surrounding rancherias went in procession to the foot of 
Babo(iuivari, accompanied by their medicine-man. At dusk 
they halted, and during the night the medicine-man climbed to 
the summit of Babotiuivari, it is said, though such a feat is 
impossible, and bathed in a tinaja of water, the overflow from 
which is supposed to have caused rain to fall in the vicinity. 

The other god is " Moctezuma," whom they say used to live 
with them, but left them because some of his people were trying 
to kill liim, and has gone over the sea toward " the rising sun,'' 
but will come again to right all wrong and lead his people to 
their former greatness. He is represented to be about the size 
of a child three or four years of age, to be of the same com- 
plexion as the darkest Papagos, and clothed in beautiful 
garments of painted ])uck8kin. They say that he once lived in 
Casa (irande and thence went to Mexico, promising them ho 
would return from the east at sunrise. That they may be reiidy 
for his coming, and that he may have no o])stacle in his way, 
most of them build their houses with the entrance facing the east, 
and often now they gather to watch at sunrise for the coming of 
that " ^loctezuma," who is sorely needed, since the drought of 
the last three years has })revented harvest at their temporales.* 

This information regarding Si'-e-huh and "Moctezuma" was 
obtained from Marmela, an old Papago woman of Poso Verde, 
Mexico. 



*Coin])tire the Pima ^nd 8:/-ho, mentioned by Grossman in Smith- 
sonian Rep. for 1871, p. 408. The ''Moctezuma" belief had its origin in 
early Spanish teacliing:. See " Tlie ' Monteznma ' of the Pueblo Indians," 
by Ad. F. Randelier, Auwrlmn /l»/A/v>/)o/or//V, October, 1892.— 7v///o/'. 
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DISTIIiLATION B7 EARL7 AMERICAN INDIANS. 

BY CAPTAIN JOHN G. BOURKE, U. S. A. 

In the Anthropologist for January, 1893, there was published 
a brief description of a visit made to Lake Patzcuaro, in the state 
of Michoacan, western Mexico, in which I commented upon 
some very primitive methods of distillation in use among the 
Tarasco Indians of that region. 

In that article reference was made to the decidedly aboriginal 
type of the apparatus employed and to the fact that the natives 
of Mexico have for centuries been celebrated for their skill in 
making liquors from the maguey, nopal, mes(iuite, and maize. 
Most of these liquors are made by fermentation. Nevertheless, 
there seems to me to be much to support the idea that the 
American Indian — at least the Aztec — had some acquaintance 
with rude processes of distillation not taught him by the Euro- 
pean. 

The following quotations bear upon the drinks of the Indians 
as noted by the first discoverers. 

Columbus observed that the Indians of Veragua, on the north 
coast of South America, not only used corn as food, but made 
ofitadrink resembling English beer, with which they mixed 
various spices. This was the same as the tizwin of the Apaches 
of Arizona, who are so extremely fond of it that they ignore or 
defy all ordinances made for its suppression. Tizwin formerly 
figured prominently in all the Apache ceremonial dances and 
preparations for the warpath ; so much so that twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, when oflicers learned that the A})aches were in- 
dulging in a " tizwin drunk " they knew that mischief was 
afoot. My own opinion, as expressed elsewhere, was that it was 
their sacred intoxicant. 

Tizwin differs somewhat from the sour drink made by the 
Cherokees from corn-meal gruel and regarded by them as very 
palatable and refreshing in sultry weather. 

Columbus describes not only tizwin, but also mescal, the 
favorite alcoholic stimulant of the Mexican Indians of today. 
38 
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It is no\T quite well understood that there are two classes 
of li(iuor obtained from the maguey, or American aloe. 
The sap, or " miel," when allowed to ferment becomes the 
beer-like *' pulque," which is consumed in enormous quantities. 
The center stalk or heart of the plant, first baked and allowed 
to ferment and then distilled, furnishes ^* mescal." It was this 
latter which Columbus probably saw. It is expressly stated 
that the juice of the marrow of the trunk was boiled with water 
and spices. But we can let the life of Columbus suppl}" the 
words : 

" Se nourrissent de Maiz qui vient en ^^py comme du millet, et en font 
une liqueur semblable tl la cervoLse d'Angleterre, en y melant quelques 
epiceries qui luy donnent le p:oust du Rajw. lis en font une autre avec 
une sorte d'arbre plein de longues <?pines ; ils prennent la mouelle du 
tronc, la pressent, et en expriment le sue qui ayant bouilly avec de I'eau et 
des Epiceries, compose une boisson qu'ils estiment beaucoup." (Life of 
Columbus, by his son Fernando, Paris, 1571, second part, p. 107.) 

Closely following Columbus came the Emperor Charles V, 
who spoke as follows of the Indians of New Spain (Mexico), 
within ten years after Cortez had made himself master of Tenoch- 
titlan : 

"The Indians of New Spain make use of a drink called pulque, which ia 
distilled by the majjueys, plants of great value for certain jmrposes, and 
when dnmk in moderation its use may be tolerated, since they have al- 
ways })een accustomed to it ; })ut it has been not43d that grejit harm and 
danger have })een occasioned by their manner of doctoring it by the in- 
troduction of various ingredients noxious to H[)iritualand temporal health, 
since, under pretense of preserving it and keeping it from cornqUion, 
they mix with it certiiin roots, boiling water, and lime, which inqiart so 
much additional strengtli that it deprives them of their senses, inflames 
the prmcipal members of the body, sickens, stupefies, and kills them 
with the greatest facility, and, what is still more to be deplored, being 
thus alienated, they commit idolatries, return to the ceremonies and 
siiprifices of paganism, engage in furious altercations, deprive themselves 
of life, and commit many carnal, scandalous, and incestuous vices, fi>r 
the suppression of which the ecclesiastical authorities have been com- 
pelled to fulminate censures."* 



* " I'san los Indios de la Nueva Espana de una bebida, llamada pulque, 
que destilan los magueyes, plantiis de nmch beneficio pam diferentes 
efte(!tos, y aunciue bebida con tcmplanza, se podria tolenir, iKjnjue ya 
estan acostumbrados a ella, se han exi)erimentado notable^s danos, y 
perjuicies «le la forma con (jue la confeccionan, introduciendole algunos 
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This edict will bear a great deal of scrutiny. Wliile the term 
" pulque " is used and the whole thing may be taken as an ordi- 
nance for the suppression of pulque debauches, yet the word 
'' destilan " also appears, and may be translated " distilled by, 
or from, the magueys." 

But it is to another statement that attention should be espe- 
cially invited — the adulteration of this drink with lime-water 
and various noxious roots. The very same thing is done along 
the Rio Grande in Texas today. The mescal sold in the " can- 
tinas '' of the little towns in southern Texas, as well as in north- 
ern Mexico, is diluted with lime-water and has added to it sev- 
eral kinds of roots and berries, the most important being the 
chilchipin, said to be the basis of the fiery Tabasco sauce. If we 
admit that within less than ten years after the conquest of 
Mexico the Spaniards had taught the aborigines the secrets of 
distillation, then it is only fair that we should also concede that 
the Spaniards had familiarized themselves with roots and berries 
previously unknown to them and taught the natives to add 
them to the new beverages. The use of tizwin, pulque, or their 
analogue, beer, in sacred ceremonies was not confined to the 
New World. 

Speaking of the labors of the Irish monks, Saints Gall and 
Columbanus, among the Teutons near the head of the Rhine and 
not far from Lake Zug, in Switzerland (about A. D. 590-610), 
Montalembert says : " Sometimes they broke the boilers in 
which the pagans prepared beer to offer as a sacrifice to 
Woden."* 

in^redieiiU^s nocivos tl la salud espiritiial y temporal, pues con pretoxto 
(le conservarla, y que no so corniin pa, la mezcla con ciertas niizos, agua 
liirviendo, y cal; con que toina tantii fuerza, (jue les obliga ii perder el 
sentido, abmsa los niienibros principah^s del cuerpo, y los enfcrna, entor- 
l)ece, y niata con grandisi ma ficilidad, y lo (jue mas es, estando enagenadoy, 
cometen idolatrias, hazcn ceremonias, y sacrificios do la Gentilidad, y 
furiosos traban pendencia^s, y ac quitan la vida, oometiendo muchos vicios 
camales, nefandos, ^ incestuosos, con que ban oblij^ado il que los Prelados 
Ecclesiasticos fulminen censuras." (Law XXXVII, Charles V, Toledo, 
August 24th, 1529.) To be found in * ' Recopilacion de Leyes de los 
Reynos de las Indias," Madrid, 1081. Julian de Paredes. (Copy now 
in Newberry Library, Chicago. 
* '* Monks of the West," English edition, London, 18G1, vol. 2, p. 4li0. 
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THJB CHINOOK JARGON. 

BY MYRON EELLS. 

No one person is competent to write a dictionary of the Chinook 
jargon, because it is so constantly changing and is used very dif- 
ferently at the same time in different localities. Words that 
are very common at one place are sometimes obsolete a hundred 
and fifty miles from that place, and words that have been adopted 
into the language from the English in one place are unknown to 
neighboring Indians. 

In order to write a complete dictionary of the jargon, one 
should learn to speak it thoroughly in one place, then go to 
all the other places where it is spoken differently, and spend 
enough time at each place to note the differences. This would 
necessitate a residence in northern California, southern Oregon, 
the Willamette valley, eastern Oregon, northern Idaho, north- 
eastern and middle W^ashington, Puget sound, several localities 
in British Columbia both east and west of the Cascade moun- 
tains, and several places in Alaska. 

Origin and History, 

The following account, taken from Hale's " Oregon Trade lan- 
guage," is probably as good a history of the jargon as there is, to 
within a few years : 

The British and American trading ships first appeared on the north-west 
(;oast during the closing years of the last century. The great number of 
languages spoken by the native trihes proved to be a serious hindrance 
to their business. Had it chanced tliat any one of these languages was 
of easy acquisition and very generally diflfused, like the Chippeway 
among the eastern tribes, the Malay in the Indian ArchiiMjlago, and the 
Italian in the Mediterranean, it would, no doubt, have been adopted as the 
medium of communication between the whites and the natives. Unfortu- 
nately, all these languages — the Nootka, Nisqually, Chinook, Chihailish, 
and others — were alike harsh in pronunciation, complex in structure, and 
each spoken over a very limited space. The foreigners, therefore, took 
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no pains to become accjuainted with any of them. But, as the harbour of 
Nootka was at that time the headquarters or chief emporium of the trade, 
it was necessarily tlie case that some words of the dialect there spoken 
became known to the traders, and that the Indians, on the other hand, 
were made familiar with a few English words. These, with the assistance 
of signs, were sufficient for the slight intercourse that was then maintained. 
Afterwards the traders began to frequent the Columbia River, and nat- 
urally attempted to communicate with the natives there by means of the 
words which they had found intelligible at Nootka. The Chinooks, who 
are quick in catching sounds, soon acquired these words, both Nootka 
and English, and we find that they were in use among them as early as 
the visit of Lewis and Clark, in 1804. 

But when, at a later period, the white traders of Aster's expeditions, 
and from other quarters, made permanent establishments in Oregon, it 
was soon found that the scanty list of nouns, verbs, and adjectives then in 
use was not sufficient for the more constant and general intercourse which 
began to take place. A real language, complete in all its parts, however 
limited in extent, was required ; and it was formed by drawing upon the 
Chinook for such words as were requisite, in order to add to the skeleton of 
which they already possessed the sinews and tendons, the connecting liga- 
ments, as it were, of a speech. These consisted of the numerals (the ten 
digits and the word for hundred^, twelve pronoifns (J, thoUj he^ u'e, ye, 
thq/y thin, other, ally both, who, what), and about twenty adverbs and prejK)- 
sitions (such as—now, then, formerly, soon, across, ashore, off-shore, inland, 
above, below, to, with, &c.). Having appropriated these and a few other 
words of the same tongue, the Trade Language— or, as it now began to 
be styled, " the jargon " — assumed a regular shape, and became of great 
service as a means of general intercourse. 

But the new idiom received additions from other sources. The Can- 
adian voyageurs, as they are called, who enlisted in the service of the 
American and British fur companies, were brought more closely in con- 
tact with the Indians than any others of the foreigners. They did not 
merely trade, they travelled, hunted, ate, and, in short, lived with them 
on terms of familiarity. The consequence was that several words of the 
French language were added to the slender stock of the jargon. These 
were only terms such as did not previously belong to it, including the 
names of various articles of food and clothing in use among the Cana- 
dians (bread, flour, overcoat, hat), some implements and articles of fur- 
niture (axe, pipe, mill, tjible, box), several of the parts of the body (head, 
mouth, tongue, teeth, neck, hand, foot), and, characteristically enough, 
the verbs to run, sing, and dance. A single conjunction or connective 
particle, puis, corrupted to peand used with the various meanings of then, 
besides, and, or, and the like, was also derived from this source. 

Eight or ten terms were made by what grammarians term onomatopceia,— 
that is, were formed by a rude attempt to imitate sound, and are therefore 
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the sole and original property of the jargon. Considering its mode of 
formation, one is rather surj)rised that the number of these words is not 
greater. Liplip is intended to express the sound of boiling water, and 
means to boil. Tingtiug, or, more commonly, iUit'm (for the nasal sound is 
difficult to these Indians) is the ringing of a Ijell, and thence any instru- 
ment of music. Po or poo is the report .of a gun ; tiktik is for a watcli ; 
tunitum is the word for heart, and is intended to represent its beating. 
The word <M?n, pronounced with great force, dwelling on the concluding 
7/i, is the nearest approacli whidi the natives can make to the noise of a 
cataract; but they usually join with it the English word ivahTj making 
tum-wata^ the name which they give to the falls of a river. Mash repre- 
sents the sound of anything falling or thrown dow^n (like the English 
viash and smash) ; khk is the sound of a rope suddenly loosed from its fast- 
enings, or **let go." 

All the words thus combined in this singularly constructed language, at 
that stiige of its existence, were found to number, according to my com- 
putation, about two hundred and fifty. Of these, eighteen were of Nootka 
origin, forty-one were English, thirty-four French, one hundred and 
eleven Chinook, ten formed by onomatopa^ia, and some thirty -eight 
were of doubtful derivation, though probably for the most part either 
Chinook or Nootka. But, as might be expected, the language continued 
to develop. Its grammar, such as it was, remained the same, but its 
lexicon drew contributions from all the various sources which have been 
named, and from some otliers. In 18()3, seventeen years after my list was 
published, the Smithsonian Institution i)ut forth a " Dictionary of the 
Chinook Jargon," prepared by the late George Gibbs, a thoroughly 
competent investigator. His collection comprised nearly five hundred 
words. Those of Chinook origin had almost doubled, being computed at 
two hundred and twenty-one. The French had more than doubled, and 
comprised now ninety-four words. The English words were sixty-seven. 
The gn^at Salish or "Flathead" stock, with whose tribes, next to the 
Chinook, the Oregon traders had the largest relations, furnished thirty 
nine words. The Nootka in its various dialects, now yielded twenty- 
four. The others, about forty, were due to the imitation of natunil 
sounds, or were of casual or undetermined derivation. 

Since the publication of the vocabulary of (libbs, no material change 
seems to have been made in the language. Two lat«r dictionaries of the 
jargon have come into my hands— small pamphlets, both printed in 
Victoria, British Columbia, the one in 1878 and the other as late as 1887. 
The former is announced as the " sixth edition," the latter is described 
as a "new edition" — facts which sufticiently prove the continued and 
extensive use of this international speech. 

Mr. Hale says that since the publication of the dictionary of 
Gibbs no material change seems to have been made in the jar- 
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gon because two late dictionaries which he has obtained show 
no great change. This is a mistake, but a very natural one for 
him to make, for I have examined seven dictionaries which have 
been published since that of Gibbs, and only one of them, that 
of J. B. Good, shows much change ; and Mr. Hale while in Can- 
ada could not see the changes which are going on, but wliich are 
not shown in the dictionaries. The reason they do not show 
these changes, undoubtedly, is that the great change is in the 
adoption into the jargon of words from the English, and it is 
not necessary to put such words into a dictionary in order that 
English-speaking people may learn their meaning. Changes 
have been going on in the jargon just as steadily since the pub- 
lication of Gibbs' dictionary as before that time.. The great 
tendency has been to drop words of French and Indian origin 
and to introduce others from the English. This is easily ac- 
counted for from the fact that during the last thirty or forty years 
the French Canadians of the Hudson Bay Company have mainly 
been crowded out of the United States and a large part of British 
Columbia to the very frontiers, while English-speaking people 
have taken their places, mingling and working with Indians. 

Usefulness and Future of the Jargon. 

The usefulness of the jargon is proved by the fact that it 
has lived and worked its way from its birthplace, at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, south to California, east to the Rocky 
mountains, and north far into Alaska, and this has been done 
notwithstanding the paucity of its vocabulary, its lack of gram- 
mar, the fact that nice shades of meaning cannot be easily ex- 
pressed in it, and that it has numerous Indian languages and 
the English with whicli to contend, which the })eople have used 
from infancy and which they })refer to use whenever they can. 
In the region bounded by the above limits are scores of Indian 
languages which would be very difficult for the whites to acquire. 
The Chinook jargon obviates the necessity of learning them, as 
a person who has acquired it can easily converse with Indians 
who speak diff'erent languages. 

It was this which led me to acquire it. When I came to tlie 
Skokomish reservation, in 1874, three entirely different Indian 
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laaguages besides the Chinook jargon were spoken here by In- 
dians belonging to as many tribes. My intention was to learn 
the one native to the place, but I soon found that if I w^ere to do 
so I would not be able to converse with the Indians belonging 
to the other two tribes ; so I learned the Chinook jargon, and 
found it very useful. 

Horatio Hale said in 1841 that the tide of white population 
which was setting in this direction would soon overwhelm it, 
" leaving no trace, but such as may exist on the written page." 
In 1890 he said that the prediction has been only partially ful- 
filled, adding, *' the language, in fact, seems destined to a long 
life and wide usefulness, though in a region somewhat remote 
from its original seat. On the site of Fort Vancouver it is now 
only heard from stray Indians, who have wandered thither from 
their reservations. But on the reservations and in the interior it 
is still in frequent use. ... In British Columbia and parts 
of Alaska it is the prevailing medium of intercourse between the 
whites and the natives. There, too, the Indian tribes are not 
likely to die out." He also adds that these natives are likely to 
keep up a friendly commerce with their civilized neighbors for 
centuries, and that this will be done by means of this jargon; 
so that there is reason to believe that it will have its office of 
an international speech to fulfill among the many-languaged 
tribes of northwestern America for hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of years to come. This spread, this life of the jargon, 
so contrary to his ideas fifty years ago, is due solely to its 
usefulness. 

Its future will depend on this same usefulness. As the Indians 
die or learn to speak English, as they are now doing on Puget 
sound, it will soon be of no use. I have been surprised to see 
how little Chinook the school children know who are even six- 
teen years of age. Yet the reason is plain ; it is for intercourse 
between whites and Indians. But they have learned the English 
from an early age, and so have had no use for the Chinook. As 
nearlv all the Indian children on Puget sound of school age are 
now in school, there will be no use for it when their parents are 
dead.* But so long as there will be Indians from California to 

♦Oregon Triule Language, i)p. 21, 22. 
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Alaska who cannot easily speak English, so long will it be useful 
and live; Hale prophesies for hundreds or even thousands of 
yeara ; I cannot prove the contrary. 



Letters. 

The following letters are those which properly belong to the 
jargon as it was spoken forty years ago, namely, a, b, c, d, c, g, 
h, f, k, Ij m, n, o, p, s, t, u, y, z. Of late years, since so many 
English words have crept into use, the Indians have learned to 
use nearly all the other English sounds, as /, j, v, and even occa- 
sionally r, the most difficult of all for the Indian to use, while 
q is lew and x is ks, Pfere St. Onge says that kl is not proper, not 
being used by the Indians, but rather tl. I shall not dispute 
him in regard to its use where he has lived, but on Puget sound 
it is one of the very common sounds, not only in the Chinook 
jargon but in the native languages. 

Number of Words. 

The number of words I have recorded in the Chinook-English 
part is 1,402 ; in addition to these there are 1^552 phrases which 
answer to single English words. I have rejected none that I have 
found in any dictionary or in use among the Indians. Gibbs in 
his excellent dictionary did reject a number, because he did not 
believe they properly belonged to the jargon, but were intro- 
duced by some persons for the sake of local convenience. But 
I have not done so ; for as I think I know better than people at 
a distance what words are used in this region here and now, so 
I believe that Rev. S. Parker knew better than myself what ones 
were used about Fort Vancouver in 1835 ; that Hon. J. G. Swan 
knew better than I do what were used about Shoalwater bay in 
1853 ; that Rev. S. P. Good knew what were used on Thompson's 
river ten years ago ; that Pere St. Onge knew better what were 
used in middle Washington when he lived there, although many 
of these words may not be used here or may be entirely obsolete. 

The increase in the number of words now used and those 
formerly recorded may be seen from the fact that Gibbs gives 
39 
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490 words; Hale, 473; Gill, 560; Durieu, 425 words and phrases ; 
St. Onge, 787 ; and I have found 1,402, and 2,954 words and 
phrases. In the English-Chinook part, Hale gives 634 ; Gibbs, 
792 ; Good, 825, and Gill, 1,378, while Durieu and St. Onge have 
no such part. I have found 4,001. St. Onge gives 67 phrases 
which begin with the word mamook; I have found 209. 

Words — Changes. 

Transition is and always has been a more marked feature of 
this jargon than of almost any language. Many words used years 
ago are not used now ; others have taken their places, while 
many new ones have also been introduced. Of the 1,402 words 
I have found, only 740 are now used in this region, and of these 
I have recorded 374 which I have found in no other dictionary, 
nearly all of which are of English origin. In 1863 Gibbs gave 
more of French origin than of English — 94 of the former and 67 
of the latter. When, however, the Hudson Bay Company re- 
moved from this region, and with it the French Canadians, these 
words of French derivation began to be dropped. Thus out of 
111 such words which began with the letter I, only 33 are now 
used in this region. Many words of Indian orighi have likewise 
been dropped, English words having taken their places. 

The words which are used here now are, however, not all used 
in other places, and undoubtedly there are many emplo^'ed in 
other localities which are in none of the dictionaries and which 
are not used here. It has even sometimes been said that it is 
quite difficult for a person who can speak the jargon on Puget 
sound to understimd it as spoken in Oregon or British Columbia, 
and while I have not found this to be exactly true, yet I have 
found considerable difference in its use. A year ago I asked 
Dr. W. C. McKay, of Pendleton, Oregon, to mark those words in 
Gill's dictionary which were in use in northeastern Oregon. He 
did so, and I found 131 words which had not been used on Puget 
sound. 

On reservations where Catholic missionaries labor among the 
Indians many words are used w^hich are different from those 
employed where Protestant missionaries work, although they 
may not be very far apart. Among the former not so many of 
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the words of French derivation have been dropped as among 
the latter. 

Obsolete Words. 

It is very difficult to learn how many words have become cora- 
X>letely obsolete, although many are undoubtedly so, because 
those which are obsolete in one region are not in another. As 
just mentioned, of the 1,402 words I have found, 602 are obsolete 
here, and of the 1,028 I have found in the various dictionaries, 
only 288 are used here. 

A noted instance of how a word may become obsolete is found 
in the word mamook. On Puget sound it is probably the most 
common word in use. I have found 209 })hrases which begin 
with it, which answer to a single English word, two and a half 
times as many as any other word begins. Dr. F. Boas says, 
however, that it " has acquired an obscene meaning, and is no 
longer in use on the Columbia river.''* 

New Words. 

It is a singular fact that while new words are being constantly 
introduced into the jargon, that new dictionaries have been 
made and new editions of old ones published, yet very few of 
these words have been inserted. Good has done more of this 
than any other writer, probably because he was a missionary 
among the Indians, used these words in his intercourse with 
them, and so found that they had become a part of the lan- 
guage. 

I have often noticed these new words as they were being in- 
troduced. Twenty ^''cars ago we used the word Sundai/ both for 
week and the Sabbath, but now week is used for week, and Sun- 
day for the Sabbath. 

It may be objected that these are English words and do not 
properly belong to the Chinook jargon, but they are used both 
by whites and Indians when they employ the jargon, and so have 
become a part of it, as it now is, as certainly as house^ stone, or 
shuga were in 1863. 

* Science, March 4, 1892, p. 129. 
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Origin of Words. 

The origin of a large number of words is given below a« far as 
I have been able to learn tlieni. The second column gives the 
origin of those found by Gibbs : 

Eells. Oibbs. 

English 570 67 

Chinook 198 200 

French 147 90 

Chehalis 64 32 

Nootka 23 24 

Nisqually 13 7 

Onoma 12 6 

Clateop 10 

Twana 6 

Canadian French 6 4 

Wasco 5 4 

Nittinat 5 

Clallam 4 

Yakima 4 1 

Kalapuya 3 4 

Nez Perc6 2 

Klikitat 2 1 

Clyoquot 2 

Snohomish . . 2 

Bellabella 1 

Makah 1 

Tillamook 1 

Chippeway 1 

1,082 

This leaves the origin of 820 unaccounted for, or rather some- 
thing over that number, as occasionally a single word in Chinook 
jargon is referred to two or more different languages for its origin. 

Spelling. 

The spelling of the words is a curiosity. The earliest writer 
who published a dictionary for popular use (Lionnet, in 1853), 
instead of following the phonetic method, the only one suitable 
for Indian languages, tried to follow the English method ; in 
other words, no method at all. Gibbs, Gill, and Hibben have 
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followed him. The latter two were almost the only dictionaries 
available to the public for many years in Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia, and now it seems to be almost as useless 
to attempt to reform the spelling, which is very miserable, as it 
is to reform the spelling of the English language. 

While, as a general thing, Gibbs, Hibben, Hale, Tate, Gill, 
Lowman and Hanford, and Good spell the words nearly alike, 
yet they do not always do so, and the different ways in which 
some words are spelled by these and other writers is a curiosity. 
It shows what even educated men will do in this line when they 
have no standard authority. Very seldom is any word, even the 
simplest one, spelled in the same ^vay by all the writers, and 
some of them are spelled in many diff'erent ways. For instance^ 
the word klonas is spelled in eight different ways, ahnkutlle and 
keekwuiee in nine, klootchman and kliminawhit each in ten, kloshe 
in eleven, klaiawa, seahost, and mimolase each in twelve, tahtlam 
in thirteen, kalakala and kilapi each in fourteen, and kunjih in 
sixteen ways. The following four examples are given : Klootch- 
man (woman), spelled thus by Gibbs, Tate, and Hibben, is 
spelled cloocheman by Winthrop, cloochemin by Durieu, clootch- 
man by Good, cloachman by Lee and Frost, clotsheman by Dunn, 
khochman by Gill and Lowman and Hanford, kleutchman by 
Swan, Uatcheman by Ross, tluchmen by St. Onge. Powell would 
spell it klutc-man. 

Words — Parts of Speech. 

There are far more nouns in the jargon than there are words 
in all other parts of speech combined — 958 out of 1,402, and 817 
out of 1,552 phrases representing words. Verbs come next, 1()5 
words and 519 phrases ; next are the adjectives, 214 words and 
1^00 phrases. Pronouns claim only ten words and seven phrases ; 
adverbs, fifty words and fifty-six phrases ; prepositions, nine words 
and three phrases ; conjunctions, seven words and two phrases, 
and interjections, sixteen words and two phrases. 

Expressive Words. 

A few words are very expressive, meaning so much and ex- 
pressing that meaning so much better than our English words 
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do, that they have been adopted into the English in the region 
in which the Chinook jargon is used. Of these may be men- 
tioned cultus, good for nothing, meaning also a])ject, barren, bad, 
common, careless, defective, dissolute, filthy, foul, futile, imma- 
terial, impertinent, impolite, no matter, rude, shabby, slipper^', 
unmeaning, untoward, useless, worthless, paltry, and worn out; 
kloshe, good, with forty-one other meanings; kloshe nanikh, take 
care, with seventeen other meanings ; tamahnou^^ sorcery, a noun, 
adjective, and verb, and referring to anything supernatural be- 
tween Satan on the one hand and God on the other ; tumtiun, 
mind, with fifteen other meanings, and wawn.yviih the following 
eighty-one meanings : as a verb, to ask, talk, converse, speak, 
call, tell, answer, inquire, declare, salute, announce, apply, ar- 
ticulate, allege, assert, blab, cliatter, communicate, converse, argue, 
demand, discuss, express, exclaim, gab, gossip, harangue, hint, 
inquire, interrogate, jabber, lecture, mention, mutter, narrate, 
proclaim, profess, relate, request, remark, report, say, solicit, 
supplicate, bark (of dog), neigh, whinny (of horse), mew or purr 
(of cat), grunt (of hog), caw (of crow), warble (of bird), hoot 
(of owl), coo (of a dove), baa (of a sheep), cackle, cluck, crow (of 
chickens), quack (of duck), growl (of bear), squeak (of mouse), 
bleat (of a calf or sheep), yelp ; as a noun, an anecdote, conver- 
sation, declamation, exclamation, oration, legend, mandate, nar- 
rative, message, precei)t, question, remark, report, sermon, talk, 
tale, speech, voice. 

Phrases. 

While some words are very expressive, on the other hand it 
often takes two or more Chinook jargon words to make one in 
English. As extreme instances, the word geography needs the 
following : ikt^ book, yaka mamook kamtaks aeslka kopa illahee (one 
book that teaches us about land) ; accident needs iiika tuvitujti 
yaka halo chako kahkwa (I thouglit it not hapi)en so) ; a butcher, 
•man yaka kumtuks mamook mimoluse moosnioos (a man, he knows 
(how) to kill cattle) ; a jury, ienas hiija man kopa court klaska 
tikegh kumtuks kopa konoway mesachie, pe mamook kloshe kopa tilll- 
kums (a few men at court who wish to know about all badness or 
crimes and straighten out the people). 

While many of the Indian words are becoming obsolete, yet 
a few are so expressive and useful that they are used in many 
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phrases which answer to a single English word. Thus hiyit 
(many) begins 30 such phrases and is found in IG others, 46 in 
all; wake begins 53; kahkwn begins 54 and is in 14 others, 08 in 
all ; wawa begins 31 and is in 46 others, 77 in all ; chako begins 63 
and is in 18 others, 81 in all ; halo begins 85 and is in 9 others, 
94 in all; tenas begins 82 and is in 29 others, 111 in all; and 
mamoo^ begins 209 and is in 29 others, 238 in all ; these form 209 
of the 519 phrases which represent verbs. 

Order of the Words, 

There is no settled authority in regard to the order of the 
words. They are generally placed in much the same order as 
they are in the language which the speaker has been accustomed 
to use. An English-speaking person will place them in much 
the same order as in English, though there are a number of 
phrases of which this is not true ; for instance, halo nika kumiuks 
(not I understand) is much more common than nika halo 
kuintuks. These phrases must be acquired by practice. An In- 
dian who has learned somewhat the English order will arrange 
the words in much the same way ; but if he is an old Indian, 
or one who knows but little about English, he will arrange 
them much as he is accustomed to in his native language, which 
is very different from the English. As the tendency, however, 
is not for the whites to learn the native languages, but for the 
Indians to learn English, so the tendency is toward the English 
order of the words. 

Bibliography — Dictionaries a nd Vocabularies. 

The following are the dictionaries and vocabularies which I 
have used : 

Parker, Rev. S.: In his " Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains," published in 18i38, are 103 words and phrases. 

St. Onge, Rev. L. N.: Chin(X)k Dictionary, composed in 1838 and 1839, 
completed in 1867, published in 1871. 

Lee and Frost: In their "Ten Years in Oregcm,*' 1S44, are about 50 
words, Clatsop and Chinook jargon. 

Dr.NN, John: In his " History of the Orej^on Territory," 184(), are 33 
words. 
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Ross, Alexander: In his ''Adventures of the First Settlers on the 
Columbia River," 1849, are 30 words and expressions. 

Swan, J. G.: In his " Three Years* Residence in Washington Territory/* 
1857, are 327 words. 

GiBBS, George : Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, 1863. 

WiNTiiROP, T.: In his "Canoe and Saddle," 1876, are 261 words. 

HiBBEN, T. N., & Co.: Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, 1883. 

Good, Rev. J. B.: Dictionary of the Chinook and Thompson River 
Tongue, 1880. 

DuRiEU, Bishop Paul : Practical Chinook Vocabulary, 1886. 

Tate, Rev. C. M.: Chinook Dictionary, 1889. 

Hale, H.: Oregon Trade Language or Chinook Jargon, 1890. 

Gill's Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, 1891. 

LowMAN and Hanford : Chinook Dictionary, 1891. 

Boas, F.: In Journal of American Folk-Lore, pp. 225, 226, vol. i, 1888, 
are 75 words, and in Science, 1892, p. 129, are 24 words. 

For more extended notice of these works and all literature referring to 
the language and jargon, see Chinookan Bibliography by J. C. Pilling. 

Union City, Washington, 
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THE CORRELATION OF ANATOMICAI. OR PHTSIO- 

IiOGICAI. MEASUREMENTS. 

BY FRANZ BOAS. 

It is one of the objects of anthropometric investigations to 
astablish types of certain varieties of man, the results of anthro- 
pometric statistics being a means of describing in exact terms a 
certain variety and its variability. This method of describing 
varieties has been applied so far in the case of man and of domes- 
ticated animals only. In most cases biologists have been satis- 
fied with verbal descriptions of varieties and of variability and no 
attempts at an exact definition have been made. It is clear, 
however, that the method may be applied advantageously in all 
investigations of variation and a Inomelric method would un- 
doubtedly open new ways of attacking the problems of variation 
and transformation. 

The results of measurements of a certain variety present them- 
selves in the following way : The measurement has a series of 
values which occur with different frequency. Generally the 
average of all its values is found most frequently and the other 
values are distributed around it according to the laws of chance. 
Then the descri])tion of the type is an enumeration of those dis- 
tributions as studied in a series of measurements. The measure- 
ments may relate to anatomical features as well as to j)hysiolog- 
ical functions or to relations between the two. 

The problem of defining the type is, however, not finally solved 
by the enumeration. The measurements ought to be selected 
and treated in such a manner that those which are independent 
of each other may be recognized as such, and that typical corre- 
lations be brought out clearly. 

It may be well to state this j)roblem in a mathematical form 
which will bring out most clearly the points to be observed. 

Any anatomical or physiological measurement of an organism 
may be considered a function of the general ('(mditions of hered- 
ity and environment aflVjcting the measured individual as a 
whole and in those parts which have l)een subjected to ineasure- 
40 
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ment. If two such measurements be called M sind M^^ the con- 
ditions a,, r/j, n^ . . . a„ ; we have 

M=f(a^, a^, ^3 • • • ^'q)' 

The variable conditions a,, a.^ , . . . a^ may be divided into 
three classes : those wdiich influence 3/ alone, wliich we will call 
x; those which influence M^ alone, which we will call y ; and 
those which influence both M and J/,, w^hich w^e will call z. 

When the influence of z disappears in these functions 3f is in- 
dependent of ^/,, and both ought to be contained in the list of 
measurements, but their proportion would not indicate any ])io- 
logical law. 

Biological considerations lead to the conclusion that in most 
cases the influence of z will be small as compared to that of 
X and 2/. When two measurements of distinct parts of the body 
are compared the complexes of cells which compose these parts 
have distinct life histories, and have, therefore, been subject to 
quite different influences. The same may be said of neighboring 
measurements taken in different directions — for instance, trans- 
versal and longitudinal measurements. Thus when breadth of 
head and stature are compared, we know that after the fifth 
year of life the rate of increase of the former is very slight, while 
stature continues to increase very rapidly during the whole 
period of growth. Circumstances which may exert an influ- 
ence upon the latter will, tlierefore, remain almost without effect 
upon the former. While it is probable that there are always 
causes which affect only the one or the other measurement, tlieir 
amount as compared to the causes affecting both simultaneously 
must be left to an investigation of the observed measurement. 

This inquiry may be carried on in the following manner : Sup- 
posing that the influence of 2 disappears entirely, we have 

^^--/O'l, ^'^ . • . -O; 



\ 
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If we select a group of individuals for which M^ = coautana^ 
X,, a*, . . . a;„ are not restricted in any way, and the distribution 
of A/ will, therefore, remain unaffected by the restriction in re- 
gard to A/p In most cases the distribution of M will follow the 
laws of chance with greater or lesser approximation, and the 
values of M may he represented by their average. Then the aver- 
age will remain constant whatever the value of M^^ may be. This 
consideration may be inverted and we may say that whatever 
the value of iff, the correlated average of jWj will remain the 
same. 

When the influence of z is small as compared to those of 
£ and y respectively, a different phenomenon Avill follow. The 
equation (1) may be transformed as follows: 

(2) M=F{:jc^,x,, . . . xJ-\-l\{z^,z., . . . 2,,)+/^, (x„a;, . . . x-„,; 

Zj, 2^ . . . Zp j 5 

^f^=^(y^,y., . . . 2/„) + ^i(2„2, . . . 2p) + ^. (2/n ?y2 • • • 2/u i 
Zj, Zj • • • 2pj. 

According to our assum})tion, F^, R^, ^„ and ^^ ^i*e small as 
compared to /^and ^. That means that when we select a group 
of individuals for which My = constans, we shall find that the 
corresponding value of M is sliglitly modified, and consecjuently 
the average value of all the M belonging to J/, = constans will 
also be slightly modified. The modification will be the greater 
the greater the influence of z. Vice versa, when M is selected as 
constant, M^ will be modified only slightly. 

When F, F.^, ^, and ^^ are small as compared to F^ and ^, a simi- 
lar result may be expected. The proof of this is not quite easy, 
but I will introduce a few considerations which will serve to illus- 
trate the argument. Provided the functions ^P^ and F^ are entirely 
independent of each other. When Af, differs considerably from 
the average, z,, z^ . . . z^ must fill certain conditions which will 
always give ^j a large value. There are numerous combinations 
of z„Zj . . . Zp possible which will fill these conditions. As there 
is no connection between F, and c&j, and as the values of both 
functions, which are near the general average, are more fretiuent 
than the higher or lower values, the majority of the values of 7^^, 
must be near the average. The average of all the Fy must, there- 
fore, be near the general average. 
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When, however, a certain series of causes control two measure- 
ments, it seems very probable that they act upon both in the 
same manner; tliat is to say, if the averages of F^ and of ^, be 
called // and //,' respectively, 

i^i : ^1 = // : /^;. 

When 3/, = comkms, and the influence of y disappears, the 
deviation from the general average will be borne by z alone. 
When the influence of y increases, the deviation will be borne 
by both z and y, because the general deviation will result most 
frequently from smaller deviations caused by both variables. 
We Avill call the component parts of this deviation d and d\ and 
the average of all the F, /jl ; that of all the ^, /x,. 

^1 = {fh + d^ + C'^i' + d') = fi, + /V + d+ d\ 
Then, on account of the relation of F^ and ^„ we have 

3/= /x+ (/x/4- cZ')^-^'> = /^ -f // 4- d'^~. 

This equation proves that in this case also the increase of M 
is less proportionately than that of 3/,. 

I will give a few illustrations of this phenomenon. 

A comparison of the correlation of length and breadth of head 
of 923 adult male Sioux, Crow, and western Ojibwa gives the 
following result : 

Group I. H. III. IV. v. VI. 

Length of h cud 18l)-lvS4* 185-189 190-104 195-199 ax>-204 205-2U9* 

Average length of hea-J 182.2 187.1 192.0 19C.7 2()1.3 205.9 

Average breadth of head 15;j.8 153.8 154.8 15G.2 157.8 159.1 

« 

When the same individuals are classed according to breadth 
of head, the following results are obtained : 

Group I. II. III. IV. v. 

Breadth of head 145-119* 150-154 153-159 160-1G4 lf»5-l«9* 

Average breadth of head 147.2 152.2 156.8 1G1.3 1GG.2 

Average length of head 190.9 193.5 195.5 196.4 199.1 

♦Millimeters. 



• 
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I have arranged these results graphically on Fig. 1, in which 
the scale of breadth of head is selected so that it is proportional 
to the proportion of the averages of length and breadth of head. 
This is done in order to make the curves strictly comparable. 




140 



I So mm. 



Ij:n}(th of head. 



210 



Fkj. 1. — Correlation between lenji:th of lioud and })rea(lth of head. U2o 
Indians. ( Breadth determined by length; Length deter- 

mined by breadth.) 



It is clear that if the breadth of head were a comj)lete function 
of the length of head there could be only one curve expressing 
the interrelation between the two measurements. The fact that 
tliere are two curves shows clearly that the one measurement 
does not define completely the other, but that a number of fac- 
tors influence each l)y itself. 
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The following Uible gives a comparison between breadth of 
head and breadth of face among 782 adult male Sioux and Crow 
(Fig. 2) : 

Group I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VH. 

BroaUth of head 144-148* 140-151 152-164 155-157 158-lGO 1C1-1C3 104-168* 

Avemgo breadth of head.... 14G.8 15U.3 153.0 15C.0 159.0 161.9 165.5 

Average breadth of face 144.5 146.0 148.4 150.G 15:2.4 163.5 166.1 



mm. 
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140 mm. 



ISO /60 

Breadth of head. 



170 



Fig. 2. — Correlation between breadth of head and breadth of face. 782 

Indians. ( Face determined by head; Head determined 

by face.) 

When the same individuals are classed according to breadth 
of face, we have : 

Group I. II. III. IV. v. VI. VII. VIII. 

Breadth of fiioo 13(3-140*141-143 144-140 117-119 150-152 153-155 156-15.S 159-104* 

A vol age breadth of 

face 138.9 112.2 145.1 148.0 150.8 153.9 156 9 1C0.4 

A v^'rage breadth of 

head 119.7 151.1 152.4 151.4 150.3 157.8 159.5 101.7 



* Millimeters. 
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Finally, I will compare stature and finger-reach of 801 adult 
male Sioux, Crow, and western Ojibwa between 20 and 60 years 
of age : 

Group I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. 

Stature 101 -ICl* 1G5-1G8 100-172 173-170 177-180 181-184 I8.V188* 

Average 81 ntu re 103.2 107.0 171.1 174.9 178.7 182.7 180.7 

Average finger-roach^ 172.1 175 7 170.0 182.0 l'<0.8 191.4 190.0 




i6o cm 



Stature. 



Fig. :}. — Correlation botwecn stature and finjrur-roa(!h. 801 Indians. 



(- Finger-reach determined by statun^ ; 

by finger- reach.) 



Stature determined 



Classed according to finger-reach : 



(iron p. 



I. 



11. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



VII. VIII. 



Finger-reach 10l-l07t 108-171 172-17.) 170-179 180-I8:{ 181-187 188-101 l02-10.-.t 

Average finger- 
reaoh 100.8 170.2 174.1 178 1 182.0 185.7 180.7 103.7 



AvoraRe stature.. 



lGi.3 



10'..5 



108.2 



170.0 



173.3 



175.5 



177.0 



181.3 



♦Millimeter.". 



t Centimeters. 
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I have selected these three pairs of measurements in order to 
illustrate the varying degrees of correlation. It is clear that the 
correlation of the first pair is very slight, while that of the lai^t 
pair is very strong — that is to say, the influence of 2 is very slight 
in the firat pair and very strong in the last pair. We find what 
was exj)ected from a consideration of equation (2), that — 

When any two biological mea-nirevients are considered as correlated 
and individuals showing a certain value of the first measurement are 
grouped together ; then the average of the values of the second meas- 
urement for this group of individuals will also be changed, but to a 
lesser degree than the first. 

This law will be found to hold good in all biological measure- 
ments. It has been pointed out as regards the correlation of 
brain weight and stature or weight of body, regarding the size of 
the foot and stature, and in several other cases. It also holds 
good in correlations of functions and anatomical features. 

We may draAV still another inference from a consideration of 
equation (1). As x, y, and z are fortuitous causes acting upon 
M and 3f„ they will be distributed according to the laws of 
chance, and the frequency of great values will be much smaller 
than that of average values. When il/j is constant, y and z must 
fill certain conditions and onl}' a group of all the possible values 
of these two variables will be available ; that is to say, when 3/, 
is constant, the variability of y and 2 must decrease. As 2 affects 
also the values of M, the decrease in variability will make itself 
felt in the distribution of that measurement. We conclude, 
therefore, that — 

Whenever individuals showing a certain value of a measurement 
are grouped together^ the variability of any second measurement of 
the group is smaller than the variability of the whole scries. 

The smaller the influence of 2 as compared to that of x, the 
less the variability will be affected, and we may consider the 
amount of the decrease in variability a supplementary measure 
of the proj)ortion between the influences of x and 2 or a measure 
of the amount of coiTclation between the two measurements. 
To give an example : In the case of the correlation between length 
and breadth of head the decrease of variability is very slight. 
In the case of correlation between breadth of head and breadth 
of face we find a decrease of from about 5.5 mm. to 4.5 mm. ; in 
that of correlation between stature, and finger-reach of from ().3 
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cm. to 3.7 cm. It will be seen that the nearer the two curves 
representing the correlated values, the greater the decrease in 
variability. The decrease is, however, always small. 

It can be shown in what cases this is due to the fact that the two 
meiisurements are influenced by independent causes, x and y, and 
when it is due to restrictions in regard to the common causes, z. 
When Ml differs much from the average, y and z must also differ 
much from the average, and certain groups of possible values of 
these variables do not bring about the desired effect. Therefore 
the greater M^ the more restricted the values of z and y. There- 
fore the variability of Jf must decrease with increasing M^ unless 
the unchanged variability of x obscures this influence. I have 
not been able so far to find any M the variability of which de- 
creases with increasing JI/„ so that I conclude that in most cases 
there must exist a great many causes which influence the two 
mea.surements independently of each other. This fact shows that 
it would prove futile to endeavor to discover the ultimate causes 
of correlations. . 

The restrictions of z which result froni the selection of a con- 
stant value of M^ will also affect the distribution of the values of 
F, and F^ and consequently those of M, It is very probable 
that they will not be distributed according to the laws of chance. 
As no decrease in the variability of M with increasing M^ has 
been observed yet, it is doubtful if this influence makes itself 
felt materially. This consideration has led me, however, to in- 
vestigate the influences of distribution in groups to that of the 
total number of observations. 

As the value of M increases with increasing AT, the distribu- 
tion of cases is such that with increasing My the maximum of 
frequency of M moves to higher and higher values. The gen- 
eral distribution will be the resultant of the superposition of all 
these single distributions. It follows from this fact that there 
must be a tendency to produce probability curves in the grand 
total, even if the component distributions show considerable de- 
viations from this law. Whenever, therefore, there is any sus- 
picion of such a deviation it may be investigated profitably by 
grouping the observed individuals. I have carried out this at- 
tempt for the correlation breadth of face and breadth of head 
among male adult half-]>lood Indians and found the expected 
result. The breadth of face of half-bloods shows the phenome- 
non that there is a slight deviation from the probability curve, 
41 
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which seems to be sufficient, however, to lead to the conclusion 
that there is a cause for it. In the following table, which rep- 
resents measurements of 377 adult males, it will be observe*! 
that the frequency of the measurement 144-145 mm. is not as 
frequent as the neighboring measurements. As the head meas- 
urements resulting from similar numbers of observations are 
arranged much more regularly, I expressed on a former occasion 
the conclusion that we find here the narrow faces of the white 
and the broad faces of the European preserved in the half-bloods ; 
that there is no tendency to reproduce a middle form, but a 
tendency to i)reserve one of the parental forms. It appears that 
when the material is subdivided according to breadth of head 
the same phenomenon appears with much greater force in each 
of these groups, thus proving beyond a doubt that the former 
interpretation is correct. It might be said that the same result 
would appear as clearly when the proportion of breadth of face 
and breadth of head were tabulated. This is undoubtedly true, 
but proportions of this character also change their relations with 
increasing absolute values of the measurement, so that the sub- 
division will bring out the phenomenon more clearly than the 
index. Besides, its repeated occurrence in four distinct series is 
the strongest proof of its reality. 



Breadlh of Face of Ilalf-hlood Indians cut Determined by Breadth of Head. 



Group 


I 
149-151 


II 
152-154 


III 
155-157 


IV 

158-160 


V 


Breadth of head (mm.) 


All indi- 


Breadth of face. 


Freciin 


sncy of oc 


ciirrence ( 


in %). 


viduals 
ol>served. 


130-131 mm 


0.5 
2.7 

5.0 

7.8 

20.0 




0.4 
1.5 
1.5 
2.3 
3.1 




0.4 


132-1.88 




1.2 
0.0 
1.2 
4.0 


1.2 


134-185 


2.0 
4.0 
9.8 


2.3 


130^187 : 


5.0 


188-139 


9.9 






140-141 


22.8 

8.9 

18.4 

lU.ti 

3.3 


10.9 
1().9 
12.(3 
17.8 
11.0 


5.7 
18.8 
17.3 
21.5 
12.8 


5.7 
18.8 
18.8 
10.9 
17.8 


12.1 


142-143 

144-145 


14.1 
12.3 


148-141) 


13.3 
10.3 
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Breadth of Face of Ilcdf -blood Indians^ etc. — CJontinued. 



150-151 


1.7 
2.7 
0.5 


5.1 
3.1 
0.7 


7.7 
5.4 
1.9 
0.8 


12.7 
5.7 
2.3 
3.5 
4.0 


7.7 


152-153 


5.3 


154-155 


1.7 


156-157 


1.4 


158-159 






1 ■* *^ 
1.4 






1 
1 




160-161 




1 
1 


1.2 


1 

0.2 


162-163 






0.4 


l&t-165 









1.2 
0.6 


0.5 


166-167 




1 





0.1 


168-169 




1 











! 1 

1, 



It will be remarked that in the preceding table the first maxi- 
mum is strongest for the lesser breadths of head, while the second 
maximum is stronger for the higher values of breadth of head. 

I was much surprised at finding a similar phenomenon when 
tabulating the length of head of the Sioux, Crow, and western 
Ojibwa in relation to their statures. While the general distribu- 
tion shows hardly any asymmetry, the distribution of length of 
head arranged according to stature shows decided asymmetries of 
such a character that I am assured that these tribes are mixed 
of two elements, one having an average length of head of 193 mm., 
the other of 197 mm. It will be seen that two of these columns 
have only one decided maximum. These columns are, however, 
so asymmetrical and the asymmetry fits in so well with the pre- 
ceding maxima that we are justified in considering this fact a 
corroboration of the evidence of the preceding columns. 

Lniglh of Head of Sioux, Crow, and We^lern Ojibwa as Determined />// Stature. 



Group 

Stature (cm.) 


I 
1(J0-1()4 


11 

1(>V169 


III 
170-174 


IV 
175-179 


V 

180-184 


VI 

185-189 


Length of 
head. 


Frequency of occurrence (in ^). 




170-171 mm.. 






1 
1 




172-173 . . . 


1.2 
1.7 
0.6 
1.7 






1 




174-175 










176-177 




0.2 
0.4 






178-179. 


0.5 


0.7 
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Jjitgih of Head of Sioiw, Crou\ and Western Ojibua — Continued. 



180-181 


4.6 

5.2 

8.6 

11.5 

To 


1.8 
2.1 
4.6 
5.7 
9.3 


0.9 
1.6 
2.6 

4.8 

7.6 


1.1 0.5 
11 n r^ 




182-183 




184-185 

18(M87 

188-189 


4.0 
3.4 

6.9 


1.8 
3.1 
1.8 


' 6.9 
1.8 

7.2 


190-191 

192-193 

194-195 

196-197 

198-199 


8.1 

12.7 

17.2 

7.5 

2.3 


14,2 

9.8 

11.6 

14.5 

8.8 


11.7 
12.5 
12.3 
13.5 
11.4 


9.5 

9.5 

13.2 

16.6 

13.4 


6.2 
12.9 
15.3 
14.5 
12.9 


13.5 
12.7 
14.4 
10.0 
14.4 


200-201 

202-203 

204-205 

20()-207 

208-209 


4.0 
3.5 
2.3 
2.9 
0.6 


8.0 
3.1 
3.1 
1.8 
0.8 


7.2 
5.0 
3.2 
2.2 
1.5 


6.9 
4.6 
4.2 

2.8 
0.9 


12.7 
7.8 
5.9 
3.4 
0.3 


11.8 
2.7 
3.6 
4.5 
2.7 


210-211 




0.3 


1.3 


1.1 
0.2 


0.5 


212-213 




1 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Pawnee Language. By John B, Dunbar. \^An Appendix to 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, by George Bird Grinnell, 
pp. IflO-IfSl, 1893.'] 

This essay demands special attention from linguists, as it gives 
a better insight into the peculiarities of the Pawnee language 
than has hitherto been afforded. As stated by Mr. Grinnell 
and the writer of the essay, the Pawnee is one of a group of 
seven cognate dialects : Pawnee, Arikara, Wicliita, Waco, Caddo. 
Kic'i (^= Keecliie or Kichai) and Tawakoni (= Towakarehu). 
According to Mooney, there are several other dialects or lan- 
guages spoken by tribes of this linguistic stock. 

The Pawnee differs from most of the Siouan languages in the 
use of r, .s, <, ks, st, sk, and is as final consonants; whereas in 
Dakota and the languages of the Dhegiha and Tciwere groups 
every syllable ends in a vowel pure or nasalized. Certain letters 
in ordinary Pawnee discourse are interchangeable, as pdt'-ki, 
puif-kl., an acorn (in Biloxi, a Siouan language, there is a similar 
permutation of a and u) ; kXt-ic-ha^-hij kU-uha'-rl, upland, etc 

A trait of Pawnee is the use of evanescent or euphonic termi- 
nal syllables: as, a'-rus, a^-rus-d, a horse; ttik'-er, tuk'-er-o, who? 
Another use is the frerjuent omission of initial or final consonants 
in discourse: as, ti-hi/-rH pa'-u, for ti-he'-rds-ii pa'-u, yonder hill ; 
pa'-p\(f-^s i-ku/'t'kut for pa'-ptc'-ts ni-ku/-X-kul, half a dollar. 

In the pronoun appear three gendcra, the standing, tlie sitting^ 
and the reclining, answering to the three primary genders of the 
Siouan languages. Sex in nouns is shown thus : the feminine 
is frequently marked by prefixing s to an initial consonant : as, 
ku'-ra-u, a doctor ; skn'-ra-u, a woman doctor ; ku'-ruks, a l)ear ; 
sku-raks, a female bear. In other cases, pitf-a, man or male, or 
c^(ip'-at, woman or female, follows the noun or is suffixed to it: 
as, a'-rus-d, horse; ^li-a wit-d, stallion; nWuts-k't, bird; iiik^- 
uLsk1 cdp'-at, a hen ; etc. The dual occurs in all three i)erson8 
of the pronoun and verb. Classifiers, which are used so exten- 
sively in the Siouan languages, appear to be wanting in the 
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Pawnee, which has instead the article la or lau, that is always 
prefixed or else suffixed. A verbal root with the prefix becomes 
the equivalent of our agent or doer : as, la-wii/'%, the traveler ; 
a-i6'aF-a-/iw, the speaker. The Pawnee system of numeration, 
according to Mr. Dunbar, is by twenties. " Six " is compounded 
of " one " and ksapUs or sapits, a word unknown to the reviewer. 
In like manner, " seven '^ is compounded of '^ two " and ksapits 
(or sapttsf), etc. Judging by the analogy of other languages, the 
final syllable of nine (-war) points to that numeral as meaning 
** almost ten,'' or '' one wanting to make up ten." Eleven should 
be compared with one (;tisl(f'0:usk-u-hu'-ktt) and with fourteen 
(Ja-ka' -kit) and fifteen {si-hiik8-ta!-ru-kiC), Compare twelve {pit- 
ku'Su'-si-(li) with two {pi C-ko), thirteen (tau-t-ruki/ -1,(1-1) with three 
{taii!-ii). Seventeen is ''less three;" eighteen, "less two," and 
nineteen, " less one." Twenty should be compared with two as 
well as with pit'-a, man (?. ^,, his fingers and toes). Thirty is 
evidently 10 + 20 {luka'-id-i = li-nhi-ld-'i, and pii-au =-. tvit^-au). 
40 = 2 X 20 ; 50 = 40 + 10 ; 60 =- 3 X 20, etc. 1000 = " a box," 
as in Ponka, because when the Indians were paid their annuities 
in specie one thousand dollars filled a box. " The distinction 
of verbs as such from other parts of speech is not definitely 
marked in Pawnee. Besides verbs proper, other words, such as 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs, may admit partial or complete 
inflection as verbs." (This agrees with what we find in the 
Siouan languages.) To the verb belong mode, tense, number 
and person. " There seems to be no distinctive passive, though 
some apparently passive forms are found." 

Transitions abound in the Pawnee. Similarly nouns may be 
incorporated (a process unknown in the Siouan tongues), as 
ti-puks'-o-kiU^ he cuts his head, from ti'-kht, he cuts, and piM-v, 
head ; tU'Vikii-ta-re-kar-uk-u^ he washes his hands, from tu^'-ra-he, 
it is good ; iks'-u, the hand ; la, sign of plural ; kir-a/-u, water 
and ti-rokf-o, he makes. Ki(k'-ti^, hog, should be compared with 
the Dakota equivalent, kukushe ; Dhegiha, kukusi; Tciwere, 
kokotha ; Winnebago, khkakhkushera, and the French cochon. 
Mk'-uts-kl, bird, reminds the reviewer of the Biloxi, kud^4ika\ 
k(ulhki\ which has the same meaning. The Pawnee possessive 
pronouns, kidn,\\\^ ; ka'-tas-i, thy, and kid-tat-i, my, can be com- 
pared with the Dakota, taim^ nitawa, mitawa ; the Dhegiha, 
c^a, dliiia, wlia, and the Biloxi, kta, ita, iyikta, ta being common 
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to all. In liikf-u-taka, to be white, the root taka may he com- 
pared with the Hiclatsa ai'* d-ki, white. (Could the Hidatsa 
have borrowed this from the Arikara?) Head in Pawnee is 
piik^-u, in Dhegiha, pa; foot in Pawnee is ?V-m, in the Siouan 
languages, si, isi, etc. A careful com})arison of the Pawnee with 
the Biloxi, Hidaisa. and other archaic languages of the Siouan 

group will be apt to repay the student. 

J. Owen Dorsey. 



Afan and Woman : A Study of Secondary Sexual Characters. By 
Havelock Ellis, London^ 1S94, Walter Scott. Imported hj Ch as, 
Scribn-er^s Sons, New York. JfiS pp., Hi, 12mo. $1.25. 

The woman question, after being discussed from many points 
of view, arrives at last at tlie doors of anthropology. Lombroso, 
Ferrari, Mason, Ward, and now Havelock Ellis take it up as a 
study in natural history. In the volume here considered the 
author devotes a chapter to the industrial side of i)rimitivc 
woman's life. The rest of the volume is taken up with the dis- 
cussion of sexual characters, the growth and proportions of the 
body, the senses and sensibilities, physical vigor, intellect, me- 
tabolism, hypnotic phenomena, emotionalism, morbid psychic 
phenomena. Eliminating hasty generalizations not sufficiently 
demonstrated, the author concludes that there is greater variabil- 
ity in men than in women. With this we agree. Anotlicr con- 
clusion is the greater j)recocity of women, giving them the char- 
acters of short men or of children. Furthermore the author does 
not agree that woman is undeveloped man, nor that the child life 
is less perfect than the adult life. On the whole, Mr. Ellis sees his 
problem in front of him and decides that many (juestions sup- 
posed to have been settled a])Out the sexes will have to be re- 
viewed. 

O. T. Mason. 
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NOTES AND NEW^S. 

Remarks upon the Cults and Ceremonies of Western 
Africa. — When in the few pa«fes devoted to the Dahomeans I 
described the ceremonies of the priapic cult, which we attended, 
I limited myself, in passing, to pointing out the direction in 
which it would be necessary to look for its origin. 

This cult, at the foundation of all the public fetes in ancient 
Egypt, has survived until the present time in the Canaries. The 
he-goat played upon the altars the principal r61e, and in ancient 
Egypt he was associated with the sun. At Mendes he was " the 
soul of Osiris." Elsewhere, under the name of Mandou-Ra, lie 
was enthroned as the god of war and of voluptuousness. He 
was also consecrated to the phallic deity Kem. 

The alligator and the crocodile, which have the first rank in 
the religious ceremonies of Dahomey and whose position in the 
cult is not explained by considerations of terror or of utility, as 
is that of the serpent of Wydah, also inevitabl}' bring to our 
minds the religion of ancient Egypt. 

Sacred fowls have played a great role in all antiquity. To- 
day, in Alger, they are the only expiatory victims daily sac- 
rificed in a mysterious cult which is practiced in the full light of 
day. Outside of the town to the west, down the route which 
leads along the coast, upon a little rocky point, two black sacri- 
ficers place themselves, toward nine o'clock in the morning, once 
or twice a week. The Kabyle women who have sick children 
present themselves to the sacrificers, each with a pair of fowls, 
to learn the issue of the malady. The sacrificers take the ani- 
mals, make a small incision in the throat, and throw them upon 
the seashore, where they are wet by the waves. At the contact 
of the water with the wounds the animals beat their wings and 
convulsively distort themselves before death takes place. The 
women, squatting upon the shore, attentively watch this short 
ceremony. As to the sacrificer, he finishes his task without a 
word and restrains himself to maintain his gravity. Does he 
fear ridicule? It is probable. His firm, defiant manner dis- 
courages the (questioner, and I do not interrogate him upon the 
answers he would draw from the examination of the dead fowls. 
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He is the all-unconscious priest of a forgotten ancient cult, of 
which nothing but this vestige remains. I repeat that he is a 
Negro. It is, then, in the homes of the Negroes and by them 
that this ancient practice is preserved, this sacrifice upon the 
borders of the sea, the cult which, diffused by the Phoenicians, 
was without doubt in Africa of Punic origin. Time has passed 
without bringing any great change in their mentality. What 
they have formed the habit of doing once they continue to do, 
so to say, for all time, and when they have said of one of their 
practices " it is the custom " they have given a reason for its per- 
petuity which in their eyes is not only sufficient, but peremp- 
tory. They do not try to analyze it, still less to explain or criti- 
cise it. In the same way, when they have said of the new and 
extraordinary phenomena which the P^uropcans often cause 
them to witness, "it is the manner of the white man," their as- 
tonishment is immediately suppressed and their curiosity ex- 
tinguished. 

The essential practices of the Dahomean cult that I have de- 
scribed are identical with those found much nearer the heart of 
Africa; and it is not the Dahomeans, a band of warriors to 
whom the sanguinary despotism of a chief has accidentally 
given a kingdom, who are their propagators or inventors. When 
Dybowski penetrated the territory of the Ouaddas, upon the 
Oubangui, at the confluence of the Ombella, their chief, M' Paka, 
gave him two goats and two fowls, and plucking from the latter 
a handful of feathers, he said to him, " Throw these upon the 
head ; it is a sign of peace and friendship." Farther on, in the 
country of the Banzivis, as soon as he arrived the chief, Bembe, 
brought to him two handsome black goats, and before he could 
determine what he intended to do with them he had cut both 
their throats and let the blood run at his feet. The chief then 
departed to make it plain that he did not wait for a gift in 
return. 

A similar ceremony is held among the Langouassis, upon 

the Kemo. " The chief," Dybowski relates, " advanced toward 

me, holding in his hand a white fowl, from which he pulled the 

feathers, regardless of its cries, for me to stick in my hair and 

})eard, and at the same time threw a handful at my feet. Then, 

after giving me the poor fowl and two he-goats, he and all his 

suite seated themselves before me. The peace is made." 
42 
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Much higher up on the Kemo, Dybowski came in contact — a 
rather menacing contact — with the Tokbos, who are allied with a 
tribe still more central, called the N'gapous. At first a man came 
to him, representing the chief. He pulled a handful of feathers 
from the white fowl which he brought as a gift and put them on 
his head, then gave him bread, millet, eggs, and tobacco. Soon 
after the chief, Krouma, presented himself, followed by a crowd 
of threatening warriors. Krouma evidently had decided not to 
make friends without a personal examination of the explorer. 
Seating himself before him, he closely watched all his move- 
ments. Having satisfied himself, he then got up to go away, 
and, taking a white fowl that one of the men carried, he went to 
the tent of Dybowski and threw a handful of feathers upon his 
head and feet. This is exactly the same ceremony, is it not, that 
the Dahomeans practiced before their deity? 

Among the Bambaras, a mongrel tribe originally from central 
Africa, but now established upon the Niger, in about 8*^ to 10° 
west longitude, between the Moorish tribes on the north, the 
Peuls at the southwest and the east, and the Mandegnas on the 
south, the fo^vl and the goat play an equivalent and equally im- 
portant role. Although a good number among them are Mus- 
sulmans, the fetich practices are maintained in the scattered 
villages. A pottery vase is their principal deit}'. They put on 
this a little human figure and a plate of iron surrounded with vul- 
ture feathers, after having spilled the blood of a fowl and goat. 
The ceremony is performed with an accompaniment of singing 
and the tom-tom. At other times the god is represented by a 
simple morsel of a tree root in a calabash. They often offer to 
him the fowla, which the}' sacrifice to the sound of an iron 
trumpet, together with millet and sorghum. By means of the 
fowls they also obtain a negative or affirmative answer to their 
inquiries. They cut the throats of the fowls partly through, as 
is done at Alger, and the response of the deity is yes or no if in 
dying they throw the heads backward or forward.* 

In the region of the Upper Nile, among the Niams-Niams, the 
Bongos, and in the Ounyoro, analogous ceremonies are found. 
Islamism, however, has generally caused them to disappear in 
eastern Africa. — Af. ZabarowsH, before the Anthropohgical Society 
of Paris. 

* Riiffenel-Letoiirneaii Sociologie, p. 283. 
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Augustus Schultze, D. D., President of the Moravian College 
at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1889 made a first attempt toward compiling 
a brief grammar and vocabulary of the Eskimo dialect spoken 
on the Kuskokwin river, Alaska. This has now been augmented 
with new facts due to the missionary, Rev. John Kilbuck, and 
others working in that field and republished as a " Grammar and 
Vocabulary," at Bethlehem, Pa.^ 1894, of seventy pages. The 
vocabulary is Eskimo-English and English-Eskimo. Some 
h^^mns and colloquial phrases are added to the volume. The 
words of the vocabulary are partly syllabicated, and the alphabet 
used is a scientific one. A dual exists in the noun, as well as 
in the adjective, pronoun, and verb. The numeral system is 
qui nary- vigesimal. There are two conjugations of the verb, the 
one with suffixes and the other without suffixes. They corre- 
spond in a general sense to our transitive and intransitive verb. 
Schultze's terminology of the verbal forms should be more pre- 
cise, and instead of prepositions he should call the particles in 
question " postpositions." The work is so short that it can 
hardly be called anything else but a compendium, but the lin- 
guistic data are substantially correct. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



Imperial Russian Geographical Society. — The report for 
1892 of the Eastern Siberian branch of this Society has recently 
been published. In addition to a review of the numerous ex- 
peditions and explorations made and the publications on the 
subject, it contains an account of the various museums in eastern 
Siberia, including those at Tabolsk, Eniseisk, Minousinsk, Ner- 
chinsk, Zakoutsk, and elsewhere. At these museums they have 
instructors who at certain hours of the day explain the collec- 
tions to visitors. 

Julie Mindeleff. 
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servations among the Esquimaux. 
N. York J. Gynsec. & Obst., 1894, 
iv, 282-286.— Corraini (E.) Cata- 
log sistematico di alcuni cranii di 
cnminali. Atti Soc. Romana di 
Antropol., Roma, 1894, ii, 224- 
226. — Crane trepan^ de Molincourt 
(Eure). Rev. mens, de T^cole d 'an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, iv, 92.— Cres- 
son (H. T.) Interpretation of Maya 
glyphs by their phonetic elements. 
Part II. Science, N.Y., 1894, xxiii. 
76-78, 1 pi.— Crooke (W.) Folk- 
tales of Hindustan. Ind. Anti- 
quary, Bombay, 1894, xxiii, 78-83. 
— CaUn (8.) Retrospect of the folk- 
lore of the C/olumbian exposition. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N: Y., 
1894, vii, 51-59. — Cuoq {^Pabh^). 
GrammAire de la langiie algon- 
quine. Proc. & Trans. Roy. Soc. 



Canada, Ottawa, 1893, x, sec. i, 41- 
119.— Cashing (F. H.) Primitive 
copper-working: an experimental 
study. Archaeologist, Waterloo, 
Ind., 1894, ii, 97-105, ReprirU.— 
Cuylita. L'origine morbide des 
caracteres reconnus chez les crimi- 
nels-n^s. Actes Cong, interna t. 
d*anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, 
iii, 240-244.— D (C. H. S.) Egyp- 
tian embalming. Biblia, Meriden 
(Conn.), 1894, vi, 339-343.— D'Acy. 
Quel(^ues silex tailMs, trouv^s H 
Montieres, dans la terre ^ briques. 
Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de Par., 1894, 
4. 8.. v^ 72-81.— Dallemagne (J.) 
Etiologie fonctionnelle du crime. 
[Rap. J Actes Cong, internat. d'an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Bnix., 1893, iii, 
140-152. [Discussion] 220-224.— 
Dana (C. L.) Anatomical report 
on the brain of a Bolivian Indian, 
with a study of cortical thickness. 
J. Nerv. & Ment. DLs., N. Y., 1894, 
xxi, 141-152. — Danilewsky. Die 
Fundamentalsubstanz des Proto- 
plasmas und ihre V'eriindeningen 
Wahrend des Lebens. Wien. med. 
Wchnschr., 1894, xliv, 711.— Dan- 
ville. D'une th^orie du crime con- 
sid^r^e au point de vue psvcho- 
physique ; son application k la de- 
termination de la p^nalit^. Actes 
Cong, internat. d^anthrop. crim. 
1892, Brux., 1893. iii, 303-308.— 
Davidson (T. ) Elements de tradi- 
tionnisme, IX, La magie. Tradi- 
tion, Par., 1893, ix-xi, 240.— De- 
bierre (C. ) La valeur de la fossette 
vermienne de Tos occipital en an- 
thropologic oriminelle. Actea Cong, 
internat. d'anthrop. crim. 1892, 
Brux., 1893, iii, 235-239. — De 
Blaaio (A. ) II tatuaggio dei t'amor- 
risti e delle prostitute di Napoli. 
Arch, (ii psichiat., etc., Torino, 18t)4, 
XV, 185-204.— Deniker (J.) I^s 
indigenes de Lipou (iles Loyaut^). 
En partie d'apres les observations 
du Dr. Francois. Bull. Soc. d'an- 
throp. de Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 791- 
804. — Denia i H. ) La criminality* et 
le crise ^cononiique. Actes Cong, 
internat. d'anthrop. crim. 1892, 
Brux., 1893, iii, 3(;5-371, 1 ch.— 
Denjoy (P.) Sur la propriot(^» fa- 
miliale en Annam. Bull. Soc. d'an- 
throp. de Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 804- 
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816. -De Ryckere. Le signale- 
ment anthropom^trique. [liap.] 
Actes Cong, internat. d'anthrop. 
crim. 1892, Bnix., 1893, iii, 97-100. 
LDiscussion] 443-448.— De Vaucle- 
roy. Influence de I'h^redite al- 
eoolique sur la folie et la criminality. 
Ihid. , 463-468.— Dieseldorff (E. P. ) 
Ausgrabungen in Cohan. Ver- 
handl. d. Beri. Gesellsch. f. An- 

throp., Beri., 1893, 374-382. 

Alte betnalte Thongeftisse von Gua- 
temala. Ibid., 547-550, 1 pL— Drill 
(D.) Des principes fondamentaux 
de I'ecole d'anthropologie crimi- 
nelle. [Rap.] Actes Cong, internat. 
d'anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, 
iii, 37-40. [Discussion] 258-332, 2 
pi. — Enebuske (C. J.) An anthro- 
pometrical study of the eflects of 
gymnastic training on American 
women. Pub. Am. Statist. Ass., 
Bost., 1892-3, n. s., iii, (500-610.— 
Fano (G.) Criminali e prostitute 
in Oriente ; lettera aperta al prof. 
Cesare Ix)mbroso. Arch, di psi- 
chiat., etc., Torino, 1894, xv, 12-28. 
— Ferrero (W. Pathological and 
congenital anomalies in brains of 
criminal women. Lancet, Tx)nd., 
1894, i, 699.— Fewkes (J. VV.) A 
western Tewan ; pmyer plume for 
rain. Am. Antiq., Good Hope, 111., 

1894, xvi, 39, 1 pi. ;— The 

kinship of a Tanoan-s{>eaking com- 
munity in Tusayan. Am. Anthrop., 

Wash., 1894, vii, 162-167. 

Dolls of the Tusayan Indians. In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1894, vii, 45-74, 7 pi.— Ficklin ( VV. 
H.) Antiquities of Boone county, 
Missouri. Archaeologist, Waterloo, 
Ind., 1894, ii, 144-146.— Fillmore 
(J. C.) A study of Indian music. 
Century, N.Y., i894, xlvii, 616-62:1 

* Illustrations of hannonic 

melody in folk-music. Music, Chi- 
cago, 18^H,vi, 281-287, 10 pi. 

Professor Stumpf on Mr. Gilman's 
transcription of the Zufii songs. 
Ibid., (W9-652. — Fischer (L. H.) 
Neolithische Funde in Schonbuhl 
an der Donau. Mitth. d. anthrop. 
(Tcsellsch. in Wien, Wien, 1893, xxiii 
[Sitzungsb.] 106-108. — Fletcher 
(Alice C.) Indian songs. Personal 
studies of Indian life. Century 
Mag.,N. Y., 1894, xlyii, 421-431. 



Indian music. Music, Chi- 
cago, 1894, vi, 188-199.— Frobeniua 
(L. V.) Die Koramik, und ihre 
Stellung zur Holzschnitzerei ini 
siidlichen Kongobecken ; ethno- 

fraphische Studie. Internat. Arch. 
Ethnog., Leiden, 1894, yii, 10-32, 
3 pi. — Oalton (F.) The just-jier- 
ceptible difference Notices Proc. 
Roy. Inst. Gr, Brit. 1893, Lond., 
1894, xiy, 13-26.— Oamurrini (G. 
F.) 8e Corchiano sia I'antica Fes- 
cennio. Rendic. d. Reale Accad. 
dei Lincei Roma, 1894, iii, 145-149. 
— Oauckler (E.) De rimportance 
respectiye des elements sociaux vt 
des elements anthropologiques dans 
la determination de la p^nalit^. 
[Rap.] Actes Cong, internat. d'an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 
68-72. [Discussion] 332-344.— Oau- 
denzu (C. ) Presentation d'un nou- 
yel appareil de craniographie ex- 
acte, le tachycraniographe. Ibid., 
293-302, 2 pL— Oeddea (J.) The 
Acadian French dialects spoken in 
the northeast of North America, 
with the Franco-Canadian dialect 
spoken at Ste. Anne de Beaupre, 
Province of Quebec. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Bait., 1894, ix. 1-11.— Oer- 
land (G.) G. Rergis Untersuchun- 
gen iiher die "Menschen- Varietiiten 
in Melanesien." Mitth. a. Justus 
Perthe's Geog. Anst., Gotha, 1890, 
xl, 14-17.— Oifford (J. ) The Karifs 
and Insular Caribs. Science, N.Y., 
1894, xxiii, 45.— OigU (G.) Folk- 
lore de la Grande Gr^ce (1*. Tra- 
dition, Par., 1893, xii, 326-3.32.— 
Oluck (T. ) Anpassung beim Men- 
schen. Verhandl. d. Beri. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Beri., 1893, 614- 
624.— Ookanei (R.) Katai kukai 
no kaifu ni zukete. (Study of hard 
palate from anthropological point 
of view.) Hokuetsu Ikwai, Kwaiho, 

1893, no. 63, 1-10.— Orasaerie (R.) 
De la parents. L'egyptiene, les 
langues s^mitiques et les langues 
indo-europ^nnes d'apres les tra- 
vaux de M. Karl Abel. Mus(''on, 

1894, xiii, 78-88.— Oreenley (T.B.) 
The eyolution and descent of man. 
Am. Pract. & News, Ivouisyille, 1894, 
xyii, 289; 333; 380; 424.— Oroaa 
(V.) Ein neunjiihriger Knabe mit 
einem Hmirschopf der Lumbalge- 
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gend. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., Berl., 1893 [384]. 

Photographien eines Eiu- 

baums au8 dem Bieler-8ee, nahe 
der Peters-Insel. Ihicl. [385 j. — 
Haacke (VV.) Ueber Mehschen- 
Affen. Natur, Halle, 1894, 15-17. 
— Haeckel (E.) The problem of 
progressive heredity. Open Court, 
Chk^ago, 1894, viii, 3975-3978.— 
Haile (J. H.) Malagasy village life : 
pen-and-ink sketches of the people 
of western Imerina. Antananarivo 
Ann., .Antananarivo & Lond., 1893, 
V, 1-20.— Hale (H.) The fall of 
Hoc'helaga ; a study of popular tra- 
dition. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Host. & 
N. Y., 1894, vii, 1-14.— Hanlon (H.) 
Ladak, the Ladakis, and their pop- 
ular Buddhism. Catholic World, 
ljom\., 18m, ix, 21-24.— Har Dalam 
(The; cavern and ite ossiferous con- 
tents. Nature, Lond., 1894, xlix, 
514. — Harou (A.) Les Dictons de 
I'ann^e. III. Quelnues dictons et 
proverbes du nord de la France et 
tie la Belgique. Tradition, Par., 
18*)3, ix-xi, 291-2^)4.— Harte (R.) 
Evolution and ethics. Theosophist, 
Madras, 1893, xv, 288-301. -Hart- 
well (E. M.) A preliminary report 
on anthropometry in the United 
States. Pub. Am. Statist. Ass., 
Bost., 1892-3, n. s., iii, 554-568.— 
Heger (F.) Aderlassgerilthe bei 
Indianern und Papuas. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, Wien, 
1893, xxiii, [Sitzungsb.] 83-87.— 
Hein (W.) VorlagoeinigerDajak- 
objecte sowie des Werkes von de 
Clercq-Schmeltz iiber New-Guinea. 
Jhid., 87.- Henshaw (H. W.) (\irv- 
ings of the mound -builders. Great 
Divide, Denver, 1894, xi, 91-92, /vV- 
print. — He nsoldt ( H . ) Th e secrc t 
doctrine of the Brahmins. Arena, 
Bost, 1894, ix, 447-459.— Hitch- 
cock ( E. ) Anthropometric statist- 
ics of Amherst College. Pub. Am. 
Statist. As«., Bost., 1892-3, n. s., iii, 
588-599.— Hofmann (K. B.) IJebor 
Mesdem. Mitth. d. Ver. d. Aerzte 
in Steiermark, Graz, 1894, xxxi, 
1 ; 20.— Houghton ( B. ) Folk-lore 
of the Sgaw-karens, transl. by B. 
Houghton from the papers of Saya 
Kyaw Zan, in the Sa-tu-waw. Ind. 
Antiq., Bombay, 1894, xxiii, 2(V-28. 

43 



— Hoaz6 ^ ]&. ) et L. Warnota. Ex- 
iste-t-il un type de criminel ana- 
tomiquement d^termin6? [Rap.] 
Actes Cong, internat. d'anthrop. 
crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 121-126. 
[Discussi(m] 258-332, 2 pi.— Hub- 
bard (G. G. ) The evolution of com- 
merce. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 1891, 
AVash., 1893, 647-660.— Husson (G.) 
La l^gende de Saint Fiacre. Tradi- 
tion, Par., 1893, ix-xi, 288.— Insect 
Gods. Eclect. Mag., N. Y., 1894, 
lix, 214-220, ReprhiL—JelseiBmsL 
(G. ) Les caracteres physiques in- 
tellectuels et moraux reconnus chez 
le criminel-n^ sont d'origine patho- 
logique. [Rap.] Actes Cong, inter- 
nat. d'anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 

1893, iii, 32-36. [Discussion] 258- 
332, 2 pi.— Keibel (F.) [Tail to 
human fcetus.] Chugai Ijishimpo, 
Tokio, 1893, no. 296, 13-17.— Kirn. 
Ueber den gegenwiirtigen Stand der 
Criminal - Anthropologie. Med.- 
chir. Centralbl., Wien, 1894, xxix, 
158-160. —Knauthe (K.) Schle- 
sische Volkssagen. Am IJr-Quell, 
Wien, 1893, iv, 223.— Kobelt (W.) 
Neue Ausgrabungen in Karthago. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1894, Ixv, 60-64. 
— Kosmowski ( W. ) O wzroscie i 
wadze dzieci klas biednych w Wars- 
zawie. [De la grandeur et du poids 
des enfants de pauvres classes i\ 
Varsovie.J Medvcvna, Warszawa, 

1894, xxii, 105;* 125; 153; 173.— 
Krauss (F. S.) Vuletic-Vukasovjc- 
und Dragicevic. SiidslavischeVolks- 
medizin. Am Ur-Ciuell, Wien, 1893, 
iv, 218-220.— Lacassagne. Les sen- 
timents primordiaux descriminels. 
Actes Cong, internat. d'anthrop. 
crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 239.— 
Lahovary (C. ) Le responsabilit^ 
{)enale et les applications de I'an- 
throi)ologie criminelle en Rouma- 
nie. Iffid.y 459-463.— de Lapouge 
(G.) Crilnes modernes de Karls- 
ruhe. Anthropologie, Par., 1893, 
iv, 733-749. — Laurent lE.) Les 
manages consanguins et les d<^g^'- 
nerescences. Arch, de 1' anthrop. 
crim.. Par., 1894, ix, 166-180.— 
Ledame. L'ol>session du meurtre. 
[liap.] Actes Cong, internat. d'an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 
41-55. [ I )iscu.sHion] 21 1-220.— Le- 
f6bare (E.) line tradition afri- 
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caine sur Tivoire. Mus^on, Lou- 
vain, 1894, xiii, 25-33.— Lemoine 
(G.) and O. Linossier. Contribu- 
tion -X 1 etude du m^rj'^cisme chez 
rhomme et en particulier de son 
m(5cani8nie. Rev. de m6d., Par., 
1894, xiv, 177-200.— Lewin(L.) Die 
Pfeilgifte; historische und experi- 
raentelle Untersuchungen. Arch, 
f. path. Anat., etc., Berl., 1804, 
cxxxvi, 83-126.— Lewis (G. T.) A 
stone fortification near (ilenford, 
Perry countv, Ohio. Archaeologist, 
AVaterloo, ihd., 1894, ii, 165-167.— 
Lilly (W. S. ) The philosophy of 
crime. Con temp, lie v., Lond., 
1894, Ixv, 217-241. Also: Eclect. 
Mag., N. Y., 1894, lix, 500-517, Re- 
print. — LiBBauer (A. ) Ueber zwei 
neue prahistorische Funde von 
HalLstatt in Oberosterreich. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
Wien, 1893, xxiii, [Sitzungsb.] 94. 

Drei bronzezeitliche Funde 

aus dem Kreise Konitz in AVest- 
Preussen. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1893, 
409-418. -Li vi (R.) Sulla sviluppo 
del dente del giudizio. Atti. 8oc. 
Romana de Antrop., Roma, 1894, 
i, 159-165.— Lovett (E.) Prehis- 
toric man in Jersey. Illust. Arch., 
Lond., 1894. i, 209-218.— LyBchan 
(F. V.) Jews and Hittites. Biblia, 
Meriden, 1894, vii, 66-68.— M (C.) 
Pipes arch6ologiques. Cosmos, 
Par., 1894, xxvii, 169-172. —Mc- 
Oee (AV J). The antiquity of our 
Indians. Epitome, AVashington, 
1894, i, 1-8. — Mackay (J. G.) 
Some notes on native medicine and 
medical customs, as practised by 
the Sihanaka. Antananarivo Ann., 
Antananarivo and Lond, 1893, v, 
45-54.— Mackillop (D.) Anthro- 
pological notes on the aboriginal 
tribes of the Daly river. North Aus- 
tralia. Tr. Roy. Soc. South. Aus- 
tralia, Adelaide, 1893, x vii, 254-264. 
— Magnan. L'obsession criminelle 
morbide. [Rap.] Actes Cong, inter- 
nat. d'anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 
1893, iii, 153-162, [Discussion] 211- 
220. — Magowan ( D. J. ) Modes of 
keeping time known among the 
Chinese. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1891, Wash., 1893, ()07-612.— Ma- 
Qouvrier (L.) Questions pream- 



bles dans r^tude comparative des 
criminels et des honn^»te8 gens. 
[Rap. J Actes Cong, intemat. d'an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 

171-182. Essai sur lea qual- 

it^B intellectuelles consid6rt?8 en 
fonction de la sup^riorite c^re- 
brale quantitative. Rev. mens, de 
I'Ecole d'anthrop. de Par., 1894, iv, 

65-84. Mtooire sur les 

variations normales et les anoma- 
lies des OS nasaux dans Pespece hu- 
maine. Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de 
Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 712-747.— Ma- 
riani ( L. ) Di un' antica cittA sco- 
pe rta in Creta. Rendic. d. Reale. 
Accad. dei Lincei, Roma, 1894, iii, 
183-190.— Markliam (C. R ) Amer- 
ican cliff-dwellers. Geog. J., Lond., 
1 894, iii , 46. - Martin ( E. ) La cou- 
vade. Rev. scient., Par., 1894, 4. 
s., i, 366-369.— Martini (F.) Le 
folklore officiel en Italie. Tradi- 
tion, Par., 1893, ix-xi, 248-251.— 
MaBon (O. T.) The birth of in- 
vention. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 1892, 

Wash. ,1893, 603-611. Tech- 

nogeograph}^, or the relation of the 
earth to the industries of mankind. 
Am. Anthrop., 'Wash., 1894, vii, 
137-161.— Matiegka (H.) Bohmi- 
sche Schiidel aus dem xvi. Jahr- 
hundert. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, Wien, 1893, xxiii, 
[Sitzungsb.] 93.— Matthews (W.) 
The basket drum. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1894, vii, 202-208.— Mayo- 
Smith { R. ) Statistical datii for the 
study of the a.ssimilation of races 
and nationalities in the United 
States. Pub. Am. Statist. Ass., 
Bost, 1892-3, n. s., iii, 42*M49.— 
Meige (H.) Les i)oss4^dees des 
dieux dans Part antique. N. iconog. 
dela Salpctricre, Par., 1894, vii, 35- 
64, 1 pi.— M61inard (C.) Why we 
blush. Chautauquan, Meadville, 
Pa., 1894, xviii, 448-451.— Mercer 
(II. C.) Ancient American bread. 
Archaioloiiist, Waterloo, Ind., 1894, 
ii,178-;180.— Milchh6fer(A.) Eine 
trojanische Thonscherbe. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893, [;367-369.]— 
Minamita (K.) [Sterility of Jap- 
anese women.] Sauka Fujinka 
Kenkyukwai Geppo, Tokio, 1893, 
no. 27, 18; no. 29, 21.— Minke- 
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vitch (I. I.) [Stones (resemblinc 
isenitals of each sex) as mediciu 
remedies and a« objects of worship 
in tlie C'aucasuH.] Protc^k. zasai(l. 
Kavkazsk. med. 01)sh., Tifiis, 
1893-4, XXX, 374-392.— Moorehead 
(\V. K.) The Sioux Messiah. Ar- 
chaeologist, AVaterloo, Ind., 1894, 
ii, 146; 168.— Morau(H.) Notesiir 
le mim^tisme -X propos de qiielques 
insectestropicaux. Bull. Soc. d'an- 
throp. de Par., 1893, 4. s., iv, 707- 
712. — Morel (J.) L'incorrigible, 
sa nature etson traitenient. Actes 
Conv. intemat. d'anthrop. crim. 

1892, Bnix., 1893, iii, 422-427.— 
de Morgan (J.) Excavations ex- 
ecuted by the department of Ejrypt- 
ian antiquities in Ejyypt during 1893. 
Biblia, Meriden, 1894, vii, 31-37.— 
Morgan (W, L.) Megalith ic se- 
pulchral chaml)er on the Penmaen 
Burrows. Archajologia cambrensis. 
Cambrian Arch. Ass., Lond., 1894, 
5. 8., 1-7, 2 pi.— Morice (A. G.) 
Notes, archfleologiciil, industrial, and 
sociological, on the Western Denies, 
with an ethnographical sketch of 
the same. Tr. Canad. Inst. 1892-3, 
Toronto, 1894, iv, 1-222.— Morri- 
son ( VV. O.) Decrease of the prison 
population. Lancet, Lond., 1894, 
i, 640.— Motet. Les mobiles du 
delit et du crime chez I'enfant et 
chez Padnlte. Actes Cong, inter- 
nat. d'anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 

1893, iii, 247-252. — Mttller (F.) 
Ethnologie und AVeltgeschichte. 
(ilobus, Brnschwg., 1894; Ixv, 15- 
17.— Manro (R.) Notes on flint 
saws and sickles. Illustr. Arcluvol., 
Lond., 1893, i, 176-193. — Mun- 
singer (C.) Die Psychologic der 
japanischen Snrache. Mitth. d. 
deut«ch. Gesellsch. f. Nat.-u. Vol- 
kerk. Ostasiens, Yokohama, 1894, 
vi, 103-142.— N (W. W.) A re- 
markable oath. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 

Bost. & N. Y., 1894, vii, 60. 

Folk-tales of Angola. Jfnd. , 61-65. 
— Naecke (P.) ;6tude comj)ara- 
tive des signes de degcn^^^rescence 
chez les femmes nonnalcs, les fem- 
nies atteints d'ali<'»nation men tale, 
et les femmes criminellcs devenuos 
alienees. Actes Cong, internat. 
d'anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, 
iii, 287-2i)3.— Nehring (A.) Ueber 



die Gleichzeitigkeit des Menschen 
mit Hyaena spelaja. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in AVien, 1893, n. 
F., xiii, 204-211. -NelBon {!). E.) 
Longevitv. J. Am. M. Ass., Chi- 
cago, 1894, xxii, 608-612.— Nico- 
laidea (J.) Le Folklore de Con- 
stantinople. II. Contes et l^gendes. 
Tradition, Par., 1893, ix-xi, 267; 
3:52.— Nielsen (Ingvar). Die Hoh- 
lenbewohner Mexikos. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1894, Ixv, 19.— Ocawa 
(A.) [Method of craniometry.] 
Tokyo med. Wchnschr., 1894, no. 
823, 35-39.— Olshausen (O.) Zur 
Vorgeschichte Helgoland's. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893 (500-528).- OI- 
tusgewski (AV.) Psvchofizyologia 
mowy. [Psvcho-physiologie du 
language.] IVfedycyna, AVarszawa, 
1894, xxii, 189-195.— Packard (R. 
L.) Pre-Columbian coi)])er-mining 
in North America. Rep. Smithson. 
Inst. 1891-2, Wash., 1893, 175-197. 
— Paqain (P.) The basis of per- 
sonality and the responsibility of 
criminals; a discussion of the pa- 
ranoiac murderer and the rapist. 
Med. Rev., St. Louis, 1894, xxix, 
301 - 306. — Peacock (Florence). 
Some Lincolnshire bell customs. 
Reliquarv, Lond., 1894. viii, 18- 
24.— Peet (S. D. ) Was the serpent 
svmbol aboriginal? Am. Antitj., 
Good Hope, 111., 1894, xvi, 15-32. 

Craft svmbols and religious 

emblems. Ibid., 8.3-98, 2 pis. 

Culture heroes and deified 

kings. Ibid., 143-1(k5, 10 pi. — 
Peez (A.) Thierseuchen und die 
Leonhardi-Kirchen der Ostalpen. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. (lesellHch. in 
AVien, Wien, 1893, xxiii, 193-203. 
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CITIZENSHIP PRIZE ESSA7S. 

On March 30, 1893, the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington announced by special circular and in the American An- 
thropologist (volume vi, 1893, pages 223-224) a proposed award of 
prizes for essays on " The elements that go to make up the most 
useful citizen of the United States, regardless of occupation." 
Two prizes were offered : **A first prize of $150 for the best essay 
and a second prize of $75 for the second best essay among those 
found worthy by the Commissioners of Award." The prizes 
were declared open to competitors in all countries. November 
1, 1893, was the date fixed for the closing of the competition. It 
was provided that the essays should be examined and adjudged 
by five Commissioners of Award, including one anthropologist, 
one educator, one jurist, one statesman, and one other not spec- 
ified, of whom at least one and not more than two should be 
members of the Society. 

On October 25 the Commissioners of Award were announced 
(by circular and in the American Anthropologisty volume vi, page 
330) as follows : Anthropologist, Dr. Danikl G. Brinton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; educator. Dr. Daniel C. Oilman, 
President of Johns Hopkins University ; jurist, Melville W. 
Fuller, Chief Justice of the United States ; statesman, Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Vice-President of the United States ; not specified^ 
Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, of New York. At the same time the 
date for the closing of the competition was postponed to March 
1, 1894. 

On March 2, 1894, the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Weston Flint, 
tabulated by their pseudonyms the 42 essays received. Under 
44 (343) 
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instructions from the Commissioners of Award the Secretary, 
aided by two members of the committee originally appointed to 
arrange the details of the competition, made a preliminary ex- 
amination of the papers and arranged them according to appar- 
ent merit in three groups. The 42 essays were then placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners, who examined the entire num- 
ber carefully, and in most cases repeatedly, until on May 29 a 
verdict was reached. On the evening of that day a special meet- 
ing of the Society was held, at which the seals of the envelopes 
containing the pseudonyms of the successful competitors were 
broken, and their names were announced and the essays were 
read before the Society. 

Of the 42 essays received under the terms of the competition, 
32 came from the United States and nine from foreign coun- 
tries, besides one not specified. Seventeen states and five for- 
eign countries were represented. Five essays came from the 
District of Columbia and an equal number from Spain ; four 
came from Ohio and three from New York ; two each came from 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and the 
state of Washington ; one each came from Connecticut, Den- 
mark, England, Indiana, Iowa, Java, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Syria, Tennessee, and West Virginia ; and one is of un- 
known source. 

It is worthy of remark that about three-quarters of the essays 
were thought meritorious by the Commissioners of Award, and 
that about one-third of all were deemed especially good. Both 
the extent of the competition and the excellence of the essays 
attest the widespread and intelligent interest felt in the import- 
ant subject of American citizenship. 

The Society is under obligations, which it is a pleasure here to 
express, to the eminent gentlemen who kindly assumed the diffi- 
cult and delicate task of examining and passing upon the essays 
offered in competition for the citizenship prizes. 

The two prize essays, with the pseudonyms and names of the 
authors, are aj)pended. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESS A 7. 



The Elements w^hich Make up the Most Useful Citizen of the 

United States. 

BY ARISTIDE8 (PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, U. 8. N.) 

Should we interpret our theme in its broadest sense our con- 
clusions might be reached with great ease. A study of the 
conditions of human progress would lead us to the conclusion 
that during the last hundred years the most useful men have 
been those who have done most to mould the life, thought, and 
activities of the nineteenth century. In their ranks we find 
scientific investigators who have made discoveries in the laws of 
steam and electricity ; inventors who have embodied these laws 
in useful forms, and so applied them as to promote the welfare 
of mankind ; captains of industry who have built and managed 
steamships and railways, and opened new avenues to Nature's 
stores of wealth ; philosophers who have voiced the aspirations 
of the people for liberty ; jurists and teachers who have shown 
how that liberty could be so exercised and limited that every 
man should be a help to his fellow-men. Judging the future by 
the past, we shall be led to the conclusion that the elements of 
greatest usefulness in the citizen of the future are those calcu- 
lated to make him the most successful discoverer, inventor, 
manager, administrator, legislator, jurist, or teacher. 

But a closer examination of the words of our theme shows its 
intended field to be narrower and more suggestive. In defining 
the most useful citizen we should consider him simply as a 
citizen. For us he is not a specialist in any field of activity, 
however useful, but a man among men, influencing his fellow- 
men by showing them the good they all might do. 

The elements which we are to consider will be yet further 
limited and suggested by adopting the economic idea of value, 
according to which usefulness depends not only on utility but 
on scarcity and difficulty of acquisition. From this point of 
view our most useful citizen will be one who possesses in the 
highest degree those qualities which are not only useful in them- 
selves, but so far from universal that the good of the community 
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requires their wider diffusion. As citizens we are all engaged, 
consciously or unconsciously, in making history. More than 
ever before does the prosperity both of ourselves and of our 
children depend on our social, industrial, and political conduct. 
Never before were correct public judgments of such conduct so 
necessary to the general welfare. The most useful citizen is he 
who can infuse the most practical wisdom into this conduct, 
and promote among his fellow-men the deepest insight into its 
consequences. To do this successfully he must not only be a 
wise man himself, but possessed of those personal qualities 
necessary to make others accept the results of his wisdom. 

Guided by these preliminary considerations, we must place 
sane, disinterested, and frankly spoken views of public questions 
high in our list. To the formation and expression of such views, 
wide intelligence and sound practical judgment are necessary. 
He who is to influence his fellow-citizens for their own good 
must be so familiar with the political and financial history of 
his country as to know how the problems which confront us 
have been treated by our fathers, what have been the conse- 
quences of that treatment, and in what way we may improve 
upon it. He must also possess that sagacity in foreseeing the 
effect of public measures which long experience will aid, but 
which no education can provide. 

With these qualities must be combined a standard of political 
morality in advance of public opinion, yet not so far in advance 
as to alienate public sympathy or make the acceptance of his 
views impossible. Always remembering the maxim "Magna 
Dii curant, minima negligunt," he will be careful not to consider 
as small things any political customs which tend to detnoralize 
the public conscience. He will be in advance of public opinion, 
but not out of sight of it. 

The most useful work in which the citizen thus equipped 
can engage will be the purification of our politics. We must 
leave it an open question whether this work can best be done 
through an active leadership in one of the great political parties 
or by remaining outside of them and acting as an independent. 
As parties are now organized, it is not certain that our citizen 
could successfully take a high place in the councils of eithpr. 
Granting that he could, which every optimist must hope to be 
the case, his efforts and utterances will not be of the kind with 
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which the public is most familiar. He will be careful to exact 
from his own party a standard of political morality fully as high, 
perhaps a little higher, than that which he holds up to the oppo- 
site party. He will not be found taunting the opposite party 
I with its evil deeds this year and next year sustaining his own 

party in doing these very same deeds. 

Of especial interest will be the ground which he takes in a 
nominating convention. He will not be a member of any fac- 
tion claiming recognition of its supporters. He will feel that in 
selecting a candidate to be submitted to the voters of his State 
or district he is executing a public trust for the benefit of his 
party and of his country. He will be above making devotion to 
his personal fortunes a condition of support. The result will be 
that no dicker by which he shall agree to support the nominee 
of another faction .In consideration of the nomination of one of 
his own faction will ever be made with him. If asked to sup- 
port a bad man on condition of having the name of one in whom 
he believes placed on the ticket, he will reply that he demands 
nothing but the nomination of men whose character and stand- 
ing will commend them to public support ; that he considers all 
such men as belonging to his faction, and believing that only 
such ought to be nominated, he will not support any others. 

His voice will be loudly heard in all matters that pertain to 
the ascertainment of the public will through the legal forms of 
elections. He will never cease to point out to his fellow-partisans 
as well as his fellow-citizens that the will of the people is the law 
of the land ; that all the legal machinery of elections is devised 
to ascertain that will, and that the man or j)arty who tries to 
make it work in such a way as to express something known to 
be different, is trying to make the machine do sometliing which 
it never ought to do, and should be as severely condemned by 
his own party as by the other. In such a matter as the district- 
ing of a state he will denounce a gerrymander as unsparingly if 
proposed by his own party as when it is proposed by the other. 

High though his standard may be, he will not be a chronic 
bolter. The very fact that his opposition to an unworthy can- 
didate will be impersonal will secure his support for any worthy 
candidate who receives the ])arty nomination. If told that he 
is bound in honor to sup[)ort the nominee of the party, irre- 
spective of merit, he will reply that there is only one obligation 
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higher than this, the obligation of the citizen to protect the state 
against corruption. If a candidate is proposed whose nomina- 
tion he thinks should meet with public condemnation, he will 
oppose it in convention for that reason and for no other, and will 
not turn back on his word so far as to assure the public that it is 
a good nomination after it is made. 

If we accept the view that our citizen can be more useful as an 
independent than as a partisan leader, the character of his ac- 
tivity will be very obvious. He will take an active interest in 
public affairs and a judicial view of the policy and nominations 
of both parties, always voting for the candidates which seem to 
him the best, and urging others to do the same. Under no cir- 
cumstances will he appear before Congress to promote measures 
in which he has a personal or pecuniary interest. 

Intelligent and patriotic citizens who take the views of public 
affairs which we have just described are by no means rare ; but 
their usefulness is greatly diminished by their failure to make their 
imprint on the minds of their fellow-men. We must, therefore, 
add to the qualities we have described those elements which will 
make our citizen a power for good. It would seem to follow that 
our most useful citizen must be, in his chosen profession or field 
of activity, a successful man. It is an unfortunate fact that one 
whose life has been a failure, no matter how meritorious may 
have been his motives, does not command the highest respect of 
the world. But in laying down this principle we must not con- 
sider success in too narrow a sense. Gained by unworthy means, 
it would afford the worst possible example for the young. On 
the other hand, if worthy means have been adopted, apparent 
failure may have been'substantial success. One may seem to fail 
in the great majority of his attempts and yet make such an im- 
pression on his fellow-men by his conduct and writing as shall be 
a power after he has passed away. Measured by one standard, the 
public life of George William Curtis might be called a failure ; yet 
the growing strength of his ideas of civil-service reform make 
it one of the finest examples of success "that our generation can 
hold up to the rising one. The position of the martyrs, whose 
blood was the seed of the church, is among the grandest in his- 
tory. Yet we may draw a broad line between a successful mar- 
tyr and an unsuccessful one ; between one whose life and works 
are calculated to excite the admiration of his fellow-men, and 
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one who is doomed to oblivion when once lost sight of. It is 
also not necessary that the success of our citizen should be 
marked by what the world calls brilliancy, for this is not a quality 
which the young should be encouraged to aim at. 

Yet another essential element is a readiness to take an active 
part in public affairs. The combination of this quality with the 
high standard of political morality which we have already de- 
scribed is not so common as it should be. The unfortunate fact 
appears to be that devotion to party, or to party leaders, acts as 
a more powerful incentive to public activity than devotion to 
the moral elevation of the community. Our men of intellect 
either find attrition with those who control politics to be dis- 
tasteful, or they occupy positions in which they do not feel at 
liberty to speak their minds with the frankness which should 
characterize the most useful citizen. What we want is an in- 
vasion of our political domain by men animated by the motives 
we have described, and willing to make the same exertions to 
carry their point that the active politician constantly puts forth. 
If the qualities necessary in the invaders are both rare and 
needful, they must stand high among those of the most useful 
citizen. 

It being conceded that our citizen should be able to influence 
his fellow-men for their own good, it follows that he should not 
be wholly wanting in those qualities which make the successful 
diplomatist and politician. It is true that we should be cautious 
in giving a very high place to these qualities. The divergence 
between the temper of the scientist and that of the diplomatist 
or politician turns on the point that the work of the one ends 
where that of the other begins. The scientist considers only what 
is true in fact and what is best in results ; but when the diplo- 
matist and politician have discovered what is true and what is 
good, they are only at the beginning of their task. They must 
consider whether their fellow-men are prepared to accept and 
act upon the truth and, if they are not, how the truth must be 
modified and made palatable. Immediate results must depend 
upon success in dealing with this very delicate problem of accom- 
modating the true and the good to the tastes of a possibly unap- 
preciative public ; and, were no results but immediate ones to be 
considered, we should have to place the qualities in question 
very high in our list. But we must also remember that the 
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earnest and repeated proclamation of a truth which cannot be 
disputed is sure to make itself felt in the long run, and therefore 
persistence in proclaiming it may compensate for want of tact 
in its adaptation. 

Of equal importance with the qualities which we have described 
is that of correctness of view. If our citizen maintains fallacious 
economic or political theories, all the good qualities which he 
possesses may be sources of evil rather than of benefit to the 
community. He must therefore have a correct appreciation of 
the way in which economic causes act in promoting or retarding 
the general welfare. He must see farther into the action of such 
causes than do men in general. He must therefore have had a 
better education in economic principles than that afforded by 
the daily press, which enforces only the average views of the 
average man, and rarely avails itself of profounder investigation 
or more careful study than that to which the average man is 
himself prone. 

One field in which this greater breadth of view should be es- 
pecially conspicuous is that of the ethics of charity. It being 
conceded that the highest aim of the best man is the greatest 
good of the greatest number, we must remember that individual 
men are constantly passing away, as the waters of a river flow 
by us, but that the human race as a whole, like the river itself, 
is to endure through the ages. Our citizen will therefore clearly 
perceive that the good or evil fortune of the individual is not 
alone to be considered, and that the effect of any proposed policy 
upon the race must always be carefully investigated. Hence as 
a promoter of charitable works he will hold that the effect of 
charity on the race is more important than its benefit to the in- 
dividual relieved. In the presence of distress his question will 
not be. Can I relieve this fellow -bei ng ? but. Can I promote in 
him those qualities of sturdy manhood, independence, and in- 
dustry which, once implanted in him, will be inherited by his 
posterity ? If he finds that the only effect of charity would be 
to promote abjectness, demoralization, and dependence, he will 
resolutely refuse it because of the conviction that it is better the 
man should die as he is than that he should live to breed an 
abject, demoralized, and dependent posterity. 

Our most useful citizen cannot be a selfish man, and esprit de 
corps is so nearly the o[)iiosite of personal selfishness as always 
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to command respect ; but it is liable to degenerate into a form 
of class selfishness, all the more dangerous because of the very 
respect which it commands. So far as it consists in devotion to 
such common interests of a class as do not conflict with those of 
the public, it is to be commended ; but the most unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of the corps may result only in endeavors to 
promote its interests at the expense of those of the public. The 
latter frequently fails to see the great difference in the two cases, 
and it is therefore evssential that our citizen should see it and 
govern himself accordingly. 

Physical qualities are not to be left wholly out of considera- 
tion. We recognize more clearly than did our ancestors that 
mental qualities are closely associated with them, and that a man 
cannot attain to his fullest development without a basis of phys- 
ical health. We must therefore assign to the latter a high place 
among the elements of usefulness. At the same time we should 
include under this term something more than a successful per- 
formance of the animal functions. To be really useful, physical 
health should be associated with that tireless energy to which it 
is so conducive. Who is languid in body is languid in mind, 
and he who loves ocean and mountain for their own sake wuU 
probably have the mental energy necessary to make an impres- 
sion on the world. 

Finally, good stature, breadth of person, and commanding 
presence may be included in our list as elements which, though 
adventitious, are yet not without importance. While the small 
man may in the long run exercise as much influence as tlie large 
one, it will take him longer to make that influence felt. He 
needs more tact to avoid being overlooked in the crowd. The 
man whose very presence commands attention can impress his 
will on others with apparently better grace than can the man of 
mean stature ; whose entrance may seem obstrusive where that 
of the other would appear graceful. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESS A Y. 



The Citizen. 
BY HOMO (W J MCGEE, BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY.) 

I. 

The standard of citizenship is indicated by individual and 
national success. 

A nation is at once a group of individuals and a solidarity in 
which each individual is directly or remotely related to all others. 

Considered simply as an individual, that person is best and 
most useful who is strongest, most active and longest lived, and 
who thus does most toward the subjugation of the lower powers 
of nature for his own good and the good of his children ; con- 
sidered simply as an integral part of a nation, that individual is 
best and most useful who contributes most to the state and thus 
promotes in the highest degree the welfare of his fellows ; but in 
many respects the welfare of the individual and the weal of the 
nation are opposed — the physically and mentally perfect man 
may direct his strength against his neighbor and thus become 
an enemy of the nation, while the unselfish weakling may so far 
yield to his stronger neighbors as to become a slave. 

The antagonism, or rather the reciprocal balance, between the 
individual and the nation is fundamental and inevitable ; it is 
the balance of the rights of the one against the rights of the 
many, the balance between egoism and altruism. That nation 
or solidarity is strongest and best in which the rights and bene- 
fits of the one and of the many are most delicately adjusted — ^in 
which the common welfare is attained with the least sacrifice of 
individual welfare, and in which individual welfare involves the 
least possible sacrifice of common welfare ; and considered as a 
citizen of such a nation, that individual is best and most useful 
who most justly divides his powers between selfish and unselfish 
ends, who does most for the nation with the least loss to indi- 
viduality, and who maintains the strongest individuality with 
the least loss to the nation. 
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II. 

One of the tests of individual excellence is found in the power 
and persistence of nations ; for if the individuals are good the 
nation flourishes and persists, while if the individuals are not 
good the nation suffers disruption or dies out, according to the 
excess or defect of individuality among its component members. 
Accordingly, the history of nations affords a means for deter- 
mining the specific qualifications of the desirable members of 
the body, or of the good citizen. 

The primitive nation was a family group, comprising an auto- 
cratic head with a number of subordinates. When enlarged, this 
group was a gens or clan, in which there were subgroups each 
dominated by a subhead, but all subordinate to the general 
head; and when still larger, the group sometimes became a 
tribe, in which there were major and minor subgroups of vari- 
ous orders, the whole composing a hierarchy ; but this auto- 
cratic type of nation, whether patriarchic or hierarchic, has not 
stood the test of time, and has disappeared or is disappearing 
from the face of the earth. So, measured by this test, the con- 
stituent of an autocracy, whether he be head or subordinate, is 
not good. 

In the survival of the fittest among nations, the patriarchies 
grew into hierarchies or suffered destruction; still later the 
hierarchies either grew into monarchies or suffered destruction, 
and in this way autocratic government gave place to monarchic 
government. At first the monarchy was absolute and closely 
akin to the hierarchy, but the absolute monarchies failed to 
stand the test of time and gave place to limited monarchies and 
republics. So, measured by the standard of power and persist- 
ence, the monarchy is an inferior nation, and the individual 
living under monarchic conditions does not best subserve the 
sum of public and private interests. 

Just as patriarchy gave way to hierarchy, and hierarchy to 
absolute monarchy, and absolute monarchy in turn to limited 
monarchy, so limited monarchy is giving way to democracy or 
republicanism; already the foremost nation of the earth is a 
republic, and all other civilized nations are either republican 
or undergoing change in the direction of republicanism. So, 
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according to the exj)erience of the ages, the best nation is the 
republican one, and the best citizen is the individual adapted 
to life under republican conditions. 

While the history of nations thus indicates the (jualifications 
of good citizenship, it does not exj)lain why republican citizen- 
ship is good, but the reason is easily seen: It is in a republic, 
above all other forms of government, that individuality is most 
highly developed and most widely diffused, and that interaction 
among individuals is most completely spontaneous. So it may 
be inferred from the history of nations that, other things equal, 
individuality and spontaneous interaction (or cooperation) are 
the highest excellencies of citizenship; and from these roots 
spring strength of character and patriotism. 



Ill, 

Whatsoever the individuality of the citizen and the spon- 
taneity with which he cooperates in promoting general welfare, 
no citizen is good unless he is able to contribute more energy to 
the subjugation of lower nature and the promotion of humanity 
than is required for his own support ; for if individuals give less 
than they take, the nation must quickly come to an end, while 
it is the nation in which individuals give most in proportion to 
their drafts that flourishes best and persists longest. Now, 
human life comprises alternate or successive periods of assimila- 
tion and dissemination. In infancy the individual is occupied 
in assimilating food and gaining bodily strength ; in youth the 
individual assimilates knowledge and gains mental strength, and 
in adult life the energy thus stored up is disseminated for private 
and public benefit. So that individual is best for himself and 
for his kind who disseminates longest and (other things equal) 
most abundantly, and, accordingly, longevity and strength are 
among the most important qualifications of the individual. 

Individual characteristics, including longevity and strength, 
are the joint product of inheritance and of acquisition (or educa- 
tion, using the term in the broadest sense). 

Acquisition (or education) represents the joint product of in- 
dividual effort and of cooperative activity on the part of the 
national solidarity, L e., the joint product of individuality and 
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human environment. So largely is this true that civilized men 
are mutually dependent, and can acquire nothing worth acquir- 
ing, do nothing worth doing, indeed hardly continue to exist, 
without the aid and cooperation of their fellow-men. This co- 
operative element in determining individual characteristics is 
akin to the element involved in national existence and success, 
and the test thereof is found in the history of institutions, includ- 
ing governments ; and the lesson of the history of institutions is 
the same as that of the history of nations — for republican insti- 
tutions, tending at once to develop individuality and spontaneous 
cooperation, persist, while institutions not so constituted fail in 
the race for survival. 

Inheritance is the product of the purely animal element in 
human existence, and under its laws there is a linear or temporal 
relation by which the solidarity among individuals is rendered 
more complete. Under the laws of inheritance no man lives 
unto himself alone, but unto his children and his children's 
children, and under his parents and his parents' parents; and 
the test of excellence — i, e., of the ability to give out more than is 
absorbed of the energy required for the advancement of human- 
ity — is found in the history of individuals and families. 

In the beginning of human existence man was a plastic or- 
ganism differing from other organisms in more symmetric and 
extended adjustment to environment — an adjustment of such 
character that when environmental conditions were insuperable 
the organism was modified or displaced, rather than destroyed 
like the higher or lower or fewer-sided organisms. Then in the 
struggle for existence the more plastic of the human genus sur- 
vived, and thus i)lasticity was developed. So njan came to be 
the most delicately adjusted to his environment of all organisms ; 
and this delicacy of adjustment is the measure of development, 
or of excellence among the animate and inanimate things of the 
universe. 

Many individual and racial characteristics, and all character- 
istics in some degree, represent the product of exercise ; and by 
exercise in the adjustment of his character to his environment 
man came gradually to react on the environment, and later to 
modify environmental conditions, and eventually in a large 
measure to mold his environment to his will and control the 
lower powers of nature, and those individuals and groups who 
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most perfectly molded their environment survived, while the 
less capable disappeared. In this way human control of lower 
nature acquired strength, and by natural selection strength was 
increased ; the end sought required long continued individual 
activity, and by the survival of the fittest longevity was devel- 
oped ; the work required intelligence, and by constant exercise 
and inheritance mind was expanded and improved ; the task re- 
quired cooperation among individuals and families, and through 
the survival of the fittest altruism and patriotism bloomed and 
fruited. Thus the test of time shows that strength, longevity, 
intelligence, and altruism are most excellent among individual 
characteristics. These qualities are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation under the laws of inheritance. If they are 
inherited in large degree, the individual and the family survive 
and the nation is strengthened ; if they are inherited in small 
degree, the individual, the family, and the nation fail in the 
struggle for existence. So the excellence of an individual aa a 
constituent of a nation is measured in part by blood or lineage, 
and the individual is not to be measured by himself alone, but 
by his ancestry and his probable progeny. 

IV. 

So the quality of good citizenship is indicated by the history 
of nations, the record of families, and the character of the indi- 
vidual. The history of nations shows that the good citizen must 
possess that individuality and patriotism which are fostered by 
and consistent with republican government. The record of fam- 
ilies shows that the useful member of society must possess 
strength, that degree of vitality and physiologic plasticity which 
lead to longevity, as well as intelligence and altruism ; and the 
study of individuals gives coincident indication. 

From these general considerations the character of the good 
citizen is easily drawn : He should be strong of body and vigor- 
ous of mind ; he should be plastic of body, so as to be quick to 
maturity, ready to recover from disease or wounds, and long to 
withstand the buffets of life: he should be adjustable of mind, 
in order to learn quickly, to turn readily from one occupation 
to another, to profit by experience, and to harmonize with his 
fellows ; he should be industrious, for without industry there is 
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no exercise, and exercise with inheritance makes the man ; he 
should he sober and temperate, for otherwise his powers are dis- 
sipated ; and he sliould have a line of ancestry of similar char- 
acteristics, for it is only through inheritance that the persistency 
of traits is assured. Coupled with these characteristics, there 
should go that altruism and patriotism toward which the de- 
velopment of civilization constantly tends. 

With all these characteristics, man becomes a monarch in his 
own domain, a co-ruler with others of his kind over lower nature, 
a tower of strength against the perverse and the criminal, a sup- 
port for the infantile, the aged, and the helpless, a friend of 
humanity, and a fit constituent of the state — he becomes that 
highest product of human development, a good citizen. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE. 

BY J. D. MCGUIRE. 

The sculptures of ancient Egypt are apparently older than 
those of any other country. The sculptures of America may be 
traced to extremely crude beginnings, yet their age is a matter of 
pure conjecture. So far as one can judge the mechanical execu- 
tion of the carvings of Yucatan, for example, there would appear 
to be a greater similarity between them and the carvings of China 
than of relationship to Egyptian work. There is such an indi- 
viduality about the sculpture of Egypt and of America and much 
of that of the Assyrians that one hesitates to attribute to them a 
common origin. 

Marble, now so generally employed in supplying material for 
statuary, has been used for this purpose probably for the last 
2,500 years, yet there are evidences that at a period 2,500 years 
earlier, the Assyrians and Egyptians made statues which evi- 
denced great artistic ability. and mechanical skill, and these 
statues were made from diorites and syenites, stones harder than 
marble. 

Notwithstanding the many centuries that have elapsed since 
man first made sculptures of large size, the alterations in their 
surfaces have been so slight that we may by comparing them 
one with another trace the development of the art. 

The methods now employed in producing sculptures and carv- 
ings are quite similar, due entirely to mechanical appliances, 
and are a great improvement over those employed in the pro- 
duction of ancient figures, for it will be seen that carving and 
sculpture have in their methods of growth approached each 
other from widely divergent beginnings. 

The universal stone celt and the familiar American grooved 
ax and pestle show in the method of their production the first 
steps toward the development of sculpture. Formed to suit the 
taste of the mechanic making it, the work itself by which it was 
produced is not distinguishable from thatai)pearingon all early 
worked stone. 
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The polished surfaces are similar, as were the tools with which 
the work was performed. Sculpture accompanies a settled stage 
of society. On the other hand, carving is an art commonly 
found among the most savage races. The development of skill 
in carving is often encountered in the most unexpected localities 
and in places where no evidences are found of the sculpture of 
large figures. This difference appears directly traceable to the 
mode of life which savagery entails. Wandering during the 
hunter period from point to point with the change of seasons or 
as game or fruit became abundant or scarce, with no fixed dwell- 
ings and with no ability to transport heavy statues, there was 
no incentive to make them. Small carvings of bone, of ivory, 
or of wood appear common to every race. Their small size en- 
abled them to be carried on the peraon, and an evidence that 
they were so carried is found in the holes generally bored 
through them for purposes of suspension. 

The appreciation of symmetry of form or of the beauties of 
color is abundantly evidenced among the earliest traces of man's 
residence on earth, and is found to exist among all tribes and 
races of men, if we may judge by their implements and their 
manufactures. 

When man first began to occupy continuously a particular 
site and to live in settlements, the size of statues, it is found, 
began to increase, as is evidenced by carved posts and wooden 
idols. 

As settlements became more permanently established and 
more attention was paid to the construction of dwellings, the 
figures of wood would give place to the more pretentious, as well 
as more durable, stone statue, and nowhere is this more marked 
than among the ruins of Central and of South America. Among 
the many things influencing carving, there can be none more 
important than available material for tool-making. To cut 
diorite or granite successfully requires a tool metal as hard at 
least as steel, and there is no evidence of such metal possessed 
by the early races working such stone. Stone hammers can 
perform this work with little difficulty, and where statues of 
these stones are found the stone hammer is commonly met with. 
A natural inference would be that the hammer was the working 
tool, certainly until some one may suggest as simple an expla- 
nation. 

46 
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Nowhere has carving been carried to greater perfection than 
in the eastern world, and among eastern peoples none have ex- 
celled the Japanese and Chinese in the skill and artistic concept 
shown in their carvings of ivory and of jade, as well as of wood 
and of serpentine. The early chapters in the history of these 
carvings are very ancient, and to be fully appreciated should be 
examined in connection with an acquaintance not only of the 
physiognomy and costume but of the religions and the mythol- 
ogy of these countries. 

Notwithstanding the artistic ability in carving evidenced by 
the Japanese and the great mechanical skill shown by the 
Chinese, neither nation appears to have been familiar with 
sculpture ; for, although certain of their carvings are colossal, 
they are but carvings as distinguished from the art of sculpture. 

The few statuettes due to Babylonian, Chaldsean, Assyrian, or 
Egyptian workmanship which have been discovered prove abun- 
dantly that these nations possessed artisans who were masters of 
the carver's art. If gaps be found in the development of the 
sculpture of a nation, investigation will show them probably to 
be due rather to some great political change than to a decadence 
of artistic skill. The gap existing in Egyptian carving and 
sculpture during several of the dynasties will be found to be due 
rather to a geographical change of the seat of government than 
to a decrease of art. 

In most countries where sculptures are found it is apparently 
demonstrable that the method of their production has gone 
through regular stages of progression from extremely rude be- 
ginnings. It is impossible to prove that sculpture always began 
with the stage of incising outlines into the surfaces of large stonesi 
as is generally supposed to be the case. 

Conglomerates, the erosion due to the effects of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, the carving done by sand blown by the wind, 
or, most common of all, the grinding of the silt held in suspen- 
sion in water are all known causes of the carving of shapes and 
outlines, which would appear to afford a more plausible theory 
concerning the birth of sculpture than does the theory that 
sculpture owed its origin to the artificial incision of lines upon 
rock surfaces. A few blows given to a stone, shaped by any of 
the processes of nature referred to, would develop figures, and 
would, it is believed, soon lead to a delil)erate and intentional 
shaping of stones. 
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That such is the case appears to be shown by the finding of 
water-washed pebbles resembling animals or natural implements, 
often associated with the remains of the earliest periods of human 
existence, especially of those of the caves and shelters which were 
man s first dwelling places. 

The North American Indians appear to have been as ignorant 
of the sculptor's art as was any race which had learned its first 
rudiments. Their sculpture appears never to have progressed 
beyond the production of a rude outline upon some bowlder, 
which was done by an implement that ate into the stone by a 
series of continuous blows. Of all the examples known of 
aboriginal American stone-cutting, it is doubtful whether there 
is a single one which could be designated even as low relief. 

Among the rudest sculptures are to be reckoned the colossal 
figures found in Easter island, wrought from a coarse basalt or 
lava, representing the human figure from the waist up. They 
are shaped by the blows of a stone hammer delivered directly 
upon the surface of the stone fashioned. These statues have 
eyes, nose, mouth, arms, and hands shaped in the most primi- 
tive way, with but little regard to anatomical requirements. 
These statues leave one in serious doubt whether those who 
made them ever worked outlines as was done by the North 
American Indians, or imitated wooden figures as the Greeks are 
by some supposed to have done, or whether they were not rather 
a development and growth of statuary due to direct imitation of 
natural forms. 

Returning to the American continent, there is found from 
Mexico far to the southward a remarkable sculptural develop- 
ment, evidenced in monoliths, in slabs carved in low relief, in 
figures carved in the round, and in mural carvings that are 
astonishing in their detail and which closely resemble the finish 
of the most elaborate Chinese work. 

The slabs of basalt or of limestone intended for sculpture 
were first dressed down to a reasonably smooth surface by a 
process of hammering with a stone having a rounded edge or by 
an elongated pointed stone or with a hafted stone celt. 

These American carvings or sculptures evidence a skill quite 
equal to that of the Egyptians of a similar mechanical condition 
of culture, and often present a distinct individuality. 

The Assyrians present a striking instance of national individu- 
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ality. The stone used is a grayish alabaster, extremely soft, 
slabs of which with winged figures carved on them and human- 
headed bulls of colossal size are common. The incised lines 
upon these figures show that the work has been done by a cut- 
ting process, probably with hafted tools, although it would be 
possible to produce the same effect with unhafted stone blades- 
Alabaster, being almost the only stone in the country, has natu- 
rally been the one most used, and its texture measurably influ- 
enced the art of Babylonia and of Assyria. To attempt to batter 
this stone would be to destroy it. The statuary of the most 
ancient Assyrian period indicates the cutting of diorites as early 
as 3000 B. C, as is evidenced by the discovery of two broken 
statues of this stone covered with cuneiform characters of an 
archaic type. Much of the technique and general character of 
these statues would appear to point to a common origin for 
them with some of those of Egypt. 

The development of Esjyptian sculpture may be followed with 
considerable accuracy through successive stages, beginning with 
the rudest and ending with the perfect round. Among the oldest 
efforts at sculpture by the Egyptians are said to be certain in- 
cised rocks similar to the stone-cuttings of the American Indians- 
There are, however, some well known carvings of small figures 
in limestone and in wood found in early Egyptian ruins that are 
considered to be of an age contemporaneous with primitive sculp- 
tures of the Nile valley. 

These sculptures may be traced through the incised to the 
low relief, the intaglio, the high relief, the reserved, the colossal, 
and, finally, the round with considerable accuracy and appar- 
ently in chronological order. On the other hand, the small rude 
carvings of limestone, succeeded by larger squatting figures of 
solid form, and they in turn displaced by similar figures with 
more complete forms and increased size, until the colossal seated 
figure is reached, would indicate a possible if not a probable dual 
origin of the sculptures and carvings of Egypt. 

The seals and cylinders of Assyria and of Egypt, of Greece 
and of Rome, fashioned by boring and by grinding, present art 
eras for these countries deserving of a study by themselves. The 
early Egyptian figures appear to have been produced by sawing, 
scraping, and grinding processes. The incised and relief sculp- 
tures appear to be produced by the hammer. This tool was 
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early used on the statuettes of limestone, of diorite, and other 
hard stones, and as late as the reign of the second Rameses. 

The archaic statues of the world appear commonly to be of 
hard stones and of tough ones, such as basalt, diorite, or granite, 
the surfaces of which could be dressed to any desired form by a 
battering process with a stone held in the hand, which was sub- 
sequently used for grinding the rough surfaces of the statue. 
There are drawings of Theban paintings in almost every illus- 
trated work on ancient Egypt representing in minutest detail 
workmen carrying out the processes here suggested, the prac- 
ticability of which the author has tested in experimental work. 

These paintings do not appear to have been correctly inter- 
preted, nor to have had sufficient consideration, judging by the 
improbable theories advanced by some archeologists to account 
for the methods by which South American and Egyptian sculp- 
ture was done. 

The most popular theory to account for the cutting of these 
hard stones is that early races possessed the secret of tempering 
copper until it was sufficiently hard to cut them ; others have 
advanced the theory of tools supplied with points and blades of 
diamonds. It has even been suggested that early races could 
soften stone for a time sufficiently for it to be worked before 
hardening again. M. Emile Soldi, an eminent French author, 
and himself a gem engraver, suggests that the work on early 
Egyptian statues was done with the steel pointing tool. Another 
theory suggests that silica could reduce these statues into form. 

The peculiar dress seen on Egyptian statues — having long 
beards down on the breast and scarfs thrown over the head, the 
legs joined together, and arms at the side and attached to the 
body or crossed upon the breast — is often explained by asserting 
that the posture and dress are due to sacerdotal influences, and 
that the hard.diorites and syenites were selected by the Egyp- 
tians for their sculptures in order to show that although the 
nation was in its infancy, it hesitated at no obstacle. About the 
time of Rameses the Second we find that the Egyptians aban- 
doned the working of diorite and syenite and other hard stones 
and commenced to work extensively the Theban sandstone. The 
transition appears sudden. The surface work on statues appears 
no longer to be produced by the pitting hammer, but by the 
chisel blade of metal, probably driven by the mallet, as repre- 
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sented in Theban paintings. The early Cypriotic statuary is of 
this sandstone, and appears contemporaneous with tlie later 
Egyptian art and is probably an outgrowth of it, and marks a 
step in advance in sculpture. The flat blade of the chisel and 
the gouge both appear to have been in use at this period, as well 
as the mallet. A close scrutiny,. however, does not justify the 
positive assertion that stone tools had gone entirely into disuse, 
for many of the striations in the tool marks on the Cypriotic 
statues have a more scratched appearance than would be given 
by an ordinary chisel or gouge or by a tool of soft metal. 

Here we see the old conventional headdress and beard of the 
Egyptian and the solid and massive figure give way to a free 
neck. One leg becomes slightly advanced in front of the other. 
The legs are no longer attached solidly together ; they are slightly 
cut apart from each other. The arms are bent, with some free- 
dom of action, at the elbow. The hand and wrist stand out a 
few inches from the body. That this freedom of action is due 
to the tool rather than to the art stage in which it was produced 
is evidenced strongly in the clinched fist. Were this freedom 
of action attempted in the harder stones, or especially in sand- 
stone, with the shaping hammer, the danger of fracture of the 
arm at the wrist would be very great, and a free round neck 
would almost inevitably be broken ofi*, because of the absence of 
the tenon formed of beard and scarf. In sculptures of the harder 
stones, angles are seldom seen ; the fingers and toes are of equal 
length ; the surface where cut in for eyes, nose, mouth — ^in fact, all 
lines are semicircular depressions due to the round surface of 
the shaping tool used. 

The Theban sandstones sliow in a remarkable way the change 
of tool from the hammer to the chisel and mallet, enabling angles 
to be more readily cut and furrows of any desired depth to be 
made. Few examples are known in Egyptian art in which 
sculptures were made of marble, and when found, the piece of 
marble is usually small and finished as carving. Cyprus pre- 
sents few examples of marble sculptures. About the sixth cen- 
tury B. C. we first find evidences of skill in marble-cutting 
exhibited by the Greeks ; the hardness of metal about this period 
reached a point where the chisel and, above all, the principle of 
the file and rasp enabled marble to be worked at will, and con- 
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sequently there was no longer any limit to the expression of free 
action in statuary. 

The hammer had become obsolete, the chisel had supplanted 
it as a shaping tool, and the pointing tool was used with the 
mallet to cut away the rough blocks. There was no comparison 
between marble, as a medium for the expression of feeling in art, 
and any other stone theretofore used for sculptures. Marble 
made perfection possible in sculpture, the tools of steel made the 
treatment of marble as simple as carving, and thenceforth these 
two arts, mechanically considered, became one. 

History does not treat of a time when carving was not, appar- 
ently, well known ; tradition does not appear to approach much 
nearer to its genesis. Carvings were well executed during the 
period of man's early occupation of the caves of Europe, and 
most persons who have familiarized themselves with archeolog- 
ical research know the figures of fish or seal engraved on the 
canine teeth of large carnivora, and the bear, reindeer, musk ox, 
horse, mammoth, and other animals carved on reindeer horn 
implements or on plates of ivory, the figures of the animals be- 
ing at times cut fully in the round and found in the lowest strata 
of the caves, under many feet of cave earth and stalagma, and 
associated with the bones of a quaternary and, at times, an arctic 
fauna. The similarity of much of this cave work with much of 
the Eskimo production of the present day has given rise to in- 
numerable theories concerning a common origin for both people. 

The carvings of wood and stone of the Hupa Indians, the 
little stone and bone figures of the Pueblo Indians, and the won- 
derfully carved pipes of the eastern North American Indians 
show a skill in carving possessed by a race who knew nothing 
of sculpture. The carvings of Mexico were above the ordinary, 
as is evidenced by the reputed skill with which the emeralds of 
Cortez were carved and the known excellence of Mexican carv- 
ings of quartz crystal, of jadeite, and of obsidian. To see them 
is to be convinced that those who made them were thoroughly 
conversant with the fracture of minerals. Carvings and sculp- 
tures, if any number be examined and carefully compared one 
with another, appear to have been produced in a similar manner, 
no matter what their origin or their age, whether from Fiji or 
the French caves. If the material be hard and tough, a stone 
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tool batters it into shape ; softer material is worked according to 
its texture. One may be cut, another scraped, or it may be that 
the saw is found most useful ; but whatever method has been 
employed, it will be seen that it was the one best suited to the 
material. 

The crude hand tool gave way to one with a handle, and in 
time its working capacity was increased by means of water, air, 
or electric power. 

To attain an appreciation of the sculptor's art, at all thorough, 
would necessitate a study of the monuments of Egypt, the rock 
temples of India, the fagades of the wonderful palaces of Cam- 
bodia and of Central and South America, as well as of the sub- 
terranean galleries of those countries. 

With the Greeks the tool and the stone combined and made 
perfection first possible. To improve upon it would necessit-ate 
an improved tool and better material. It appears to have stood 
the test of two thousand five hundred years at least. 

EllicoU Oityj Maryland, 
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THE TALE OF THE KING'S DAUGHTER IN THE 

BESIEGED TO^VN. 

BY ALBRECHT WIRTH. 

Shapur de Sassanide once laid siege to a stronghold of the 
northern Arabs in Hatra. This inaccessible eyrie in the desert 
of Hauran was renowned for its beautiful temple of thj sun. 
Two Roman emperors, Trajan and Septimus Severus, had suf- 
fered a terrible defeat in >a vain attack on its towering walls. It 
seemed as though the gallant Persian was to meet with no better 
fortune ; however, it came to pass that one evening while riding 
on horseback toward the walls to scout, he was seen by the fair 
Nadira, the daughter of the king. She was well pleased with the 
handsome warrior. She took an arrow and attached to it a letter 
containing these words : " Your beauty has conquered my heart. 
K you will promise to marry me I will open to you the gates of 
the town." She shot the arrow to the very place where Shapur 
stood. The king read the message and sent his answer in the 
affirmative by means of the same arrow. The town is eventually 
taken. Nadira's father, Daijanes, is killed and the fair maiden 
becomes the bride of Shapur. The next morning she complains 
bitterly that she slept so very badly because she was pressed by 
a rose-leaf.* 

** Oh, you tender dove," iwks her Sassanide, " say, how did you 
live when your father held sway over Hatra? " 

" Oh, I lay upon eiderdown and I fed upon wine and marrow 
and sweet honey." 

*'And you could betray a father so kind as this ? Ho, guards ! 
seize the faithless lady and bring hither a wild horse to trample 
her." 

This is the relation of Tabari, Mirkhond, and other writers. 
Noldeke, the German orientalist, thinks Tabari^s source is the 
Greek tale of Nisus and Skylla. Nisus was king of Nisaia, in 
the country of Megaris, and he was besieged by Minos. Skylla, 

* No doubt from a similar tale is derived Andersen's " Princess and the 
Pea." 
47 
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the daughter of the aaid king, fell in love with Minos, and was 
induced to steal upon her sleeping father and pull out his golden 
or, as others say, his purple hair, upon which his life depended. 
Nisus was assassinated and his city conquered. According to 
Higni (Fables, 242), he made way with himself. Now Minos was 
disgusted with Skylla's treason and would not take her with 
him. He threw her into the sea. According to some authors, 
she followed her beloved into the waves and took hold of his 
ship, but sinking down, she was changed into an animal. As a 
third set of writers has it, she was persecuted by her father and 
was changed into a sea-eagle. As to the opinion of Noldeke 
concerning a Greek origin of the Persian tale, there is the objec- 
tion that the tale of the affectionate king^s daughter in the be- 
sieged city is also to be found in countries untouched by Greek 
influences. Thirty years ago there appeared the autobiography 
of an English adventurer, John Campbell. His father, a British 
officer, had been killed in the unfortunate expedition against 
Afghanistan in the forties, when the whole British army was 
wiped out in a mountain pass. The victorious Afghans had 
found the officer's child and had given him to a chief to bring 
up. When twelve years of age the boy escaped and wandered 
throughout the vast regions of Central Asia with varying adven- 
tures, until finally in India he came again to his father's people. 
On one occasion during his wanderings he heard the following 
narrative: A long time ago the Emperor of China besieged 
Dschealledin in the city of Gulguleh (near Bochara), whose 
name signifies confusion. Tlie attem])t was for a long time una- 
vailing. At last the daughter of the besieged sultan noticed tlie 
em[)eror in all the magnificence of his annor riding toward the 
walls, and lost her heart to him. She wrapped a letter around 
an arrow and shot it toward the emperor's tent. The letter said : 
*• Great and beautiful prince, if you promise me that I shall be 
your bride I will disclose to you a plan by which this city may 
be brought into your [)ower." On the promise of the emperor 
she advised him to drain the river which supplied the city with 
its drinking water. The Chinese did this, and attacked and de- 
stroyed the citizens, reduced as they were to extremity by thirst. 
On their return toward China the princess complained of the 
fatigue of riding on horseback, for which she was too delicate, as 
she had passed her whole life on silk and down. The conqueror 
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cominanded that the weakling should be crushed between two 
millstones, " for," said he, ''a dausjhter who has betrayed her 
father will also l;e a treacherous wife." 

A similar motive is found also in the story of Moses as taken 
from Jewish sources by the Hellenist Aristobulus, and after him 
by Syrian and Byzantine writers. By command of Pharaoh, 
Moses conducts a war against the Ethiops and besieges for ten 
years the city of Saba, which is protected on one side by the 
Nile, on the other by a desert infested by serpents, on the third 
by a huge wall, and on the fourth by a numerous host of de- 
fenders. Moses procures an immense number of storks to ex- 
terminate the serpents, and then marches against this side of the 
city, which is now unprotected. And now it might be expected 
that he would take the city by force, but Adonia, the Queen of 
Ethiopia, fell in love with the approaching commander and 
agreed to betray the city to him on condition that he should 
marry her. Moses fulfills his promise to marry the queen, but 
has no further communication with her. The queen is angered 
and they separate. 

Somewhat similar is the Norwegian tale of which Madame 
Flygar4-Carl6n availed herself in the " Maiden's Tower." When 
Waldemar Atterdag, the famous conqueror of the thirteenth 
century, laid siege to Troms& he is said to have made his way 
in disguise into the city as a spy, a feat which appears in many 
sagas. The emperor's daughter promised him that she would 
open the gates of the town in the night on condition that he 
should spare her father's house. It so happened the city was 
taken, but the triumphant Waldemar leav(\s the maiden behind 
him. After the withdrawal of the enemy her father was obliged 
by the citizens to pass sentence upon his own child and to wall 
her up alive. 

I shall in the following remarks try to give an explanation of 
those sagas. The fair, youthful hero is the sun. The castle to 
which he lays siege is the unconquerable castle of the clouds ; 
the daughter of the lord of the castle is the lightning ; the maiden 
enamored of the conqueror expresses her longing by arrows 
and is answered by arrows. She destroys her own father's town 
just as the lightning shatters the cloud from which it took its 
origin. As soon as the waters of the sky have vanished the Sun 
God wins and sweeps away on his steeds. But what becomes of 
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the liberated maid to whom he swore fidelity ? She was lying 
softly and tenderly on the eiderdown of the cloud, feeding on 
its marrow and drinking the heavenly nectar. She cannot stand 
the riding on fiery horses ; she pulls out the purple and gold 
hairs of her father * i. 6., the cloud brings no danger without the 
lightning. The tender maiden, the arrow-shooting virgin, is 
crushed by the sun, the fiery mill (Kuhn, Descent of Fire, p. 
115), or she is trampled by fiery horses. The tempest slowly 
sinking into the ocean, as if appealing to the sea-girt Greeks, itj3 
child, the lightning, is drowned in the flood, as the dark storm- 
cloud passing over is buried in the gloomy night. 

II. 

In one version Nadira's father is called Satrana. Now, this 
was also the name of the lord of the miraculous castle of Cha- 
varnac, which was reputed to have been built near Hatra. Ac- 
cording to Mirkhond, the castle was made of black stones. 
Sinimar, who erected it, declared, however, that if his wages had 
been more liberal he would by his magic craft have built a castle 
that would have turned according to the sun, and would have 
appeared in red color in the morning, in white at midday, and 
in yellow in the evening. Now, there was a hidden stone in 
that ca.stle. If this stone were taken away, the whole building 
would fall. In order that this secret should never be revealed, 
the king of Hatra caused the poor architect to be thrown down 
from the top of the wondrous castle. 

The architect is the sun. If he draws water, there appears a 
black castle made of the vapors of the clouds. Tlie castle is 
adorned with different colors, according to the position of the 
sun. The architect is dragged down from the top — L g., the sun 
is hidden by the covering of the clouds or he disappears entirely 
behind the horizon. 

III. 

Sevechorus the Chaldean, by the advice of his sorcerers, causes 
his daughter to be imprisoned in a tower, for it had been prophe- 
sied to him that he must guard himself from a son that might be 

*The g:ol(ion hairs of the king are found a^in in the three golden hairs 
of the devil in Grimm's Children's Tales. 
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born to her. The maiden has a son by an invisible being. The 
son is carried down to tlie earth from the top of the tower by an 
eagle. The descendant of kings wanders through the world and 
holds sway later on over Babylon. Again there is a wedding of 

, the Sun. God, and there is, if not the original, at least the char- 

) acteristic type of the tale of DanaB — we might add, the saga of 

Rapunzel in the doorless and windowless tower. Rapunzel draws 
the prince up to her by her hair, just as the amber-perfumed 
Rugabe draws the Persian Sal in the poem of Firdusi. Now, the 
hair, as Mr. Wolfskehl has well explained in a recent paper, is 
symbolic of the cloud, and there can be no doubt that a prince 
who temporarily becomes blind and then receives his sight again 
is intended to represent the sun. 

\ If the sun '* drawing water " symbolizes a tower reaching from 

earth to sky, Nimrod, who pierces the sky by his arrows, erects 
the tower of Babel. The tower is destroyed, according to a later 
legend, by the winds. It is not feasible to trace this tower back 
to the temple of Baal, us many scholars have tried to do, for the 
tower reaching into the clouds is to be met with quite often. Its 
destruction by storm occurs also in Mexican folk-lore. It is the 
destruction of the column of clouds by winds purifying the sky. 

f Closely akin to the Babylonian saga of Sevechorus is the tale, 

likewise Babylonian, of Orchamos, who walls up his daughter in 
a tower because she is loved by the Sun God. According to 
Ovid, the king Orchamo? is distinctly opposed to the ruler of the 
sun horses. Many a scholar has been at a loss in regard to 
Orchamos, and until now the j)uzzle has not been solved. As I 
am told by a learned acquaintance (Mr. Chait, of Wiina), it seems 
that the name is identical with another one occurring in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Pesachim, 119). It is said Jurkami, the 
prince of hail, had aided the three men in the fiery furnace. 
Jurkami has a conversation with the angel Gabriel, and he is 
represented as an important demon. The prince of the hail is a 
very good analogue of the Tempest God, the enemy of the sun. 

IV. 

A descendant of the Babylonian sa;?a is a Christian legend, 
the tale of Irene.* A king hides his daughter in a huge tower, 
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fearing, as is expressly observed, that the Sun God might dama<]^e 
her. This edifice was erected in the field of Nair.* Throiigli 
the guarded walls and locked doors there penetrates a heaven- 
sent man and speaks to the fair maiden and converts her to the 
Christian faith, an addition, of course, to be charged to the ac- 
count of the Christian romancist. When the king became aware 
of the violation of his daughter's seclusion he threw her under 
the feet of wild horses. This punishment seems to be not un- 
common in Persia. It is mentioned also in an epigram of 
Firdusi. Nair, the castle of Irene, is identical with Navid or 
Nod, where Cain settles down, and must be traced back to the 
Nairi mountains, extending between Nisibis and the plain of 
Babel. The name of the home of Irene is Magedon — i. e., 
Mygdonia, a country which is likewise in the neighborhood of 
Nisibis. 

It is curious enough that a proper name occurring in the 
cuneiform many centuries before Christ should be retained until 
the time of the later Sassanidei, in whose epoch the Christian 
romancist composed the legend. 

*Thu8 the Parisinus grjeciis, 700. 
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THE CEREMONIAL 7EAR OF THE MA7A CODEX COR- 

TESIANUS.* 

BY MARSHALL H. SAVILLE. 

Students of aboriginal American paleography have reason to 
be thankful for the superb edition of the Codex Cortesianus 
which has lately been published in Madrid, where the original 
manuscript is preserved in the Royal Archeological Museum. It 
has been reproduced in colors in the original form, which is 
folded like a fan or screen and used on both sides. 

This codex presents several features not found in the other 
existing codices which have been published, and the object of 
this paper is to make known the discovery of the Tonalamatl, 
or ceremonial year, which I observed while making a brief study 
of the codex a few months ago. Realizing the importance of 
making known anything which bears upon the contents of the 
codices, I shall simply confine myself to this one feature and 
shall not attempt a discussion or explanation of that which 
accompanies this time series. 

As is well known, the Mayas of Yucatan had in their chrono- 
logic system a sacred year consisting of 260 days. This was 
recorded by numbering the 20 days of the month from 1 to 13 
and in constant repetition of the same numbers, twenty of these 
series forming a sacred year or year within a year. This year 
has been found by Mr. F. II. Cushing among the Ziinis, who call 
it the kernel of the year. According to De Landa the year com- 
menced with Ilun Imix or 1 Imix. This statement has been 
misinterpreted by some as referring to the solar 3''ear, but the 
following observations show clearly that the sacred year is meant. 

The pages of the codex have been numbered for convenience 
of study, and on unfolding the book so as to observe the sequence 
of glyphs and pictures I found that pages 31 to 38 presented a 
similar appearance in that each page was divided in the center 
by a line running transversely across the page. Each half page 
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has two columns of day symbols, accompanied by numerals, one 
column being at the left margin of the page and the other a little 
to the right of the middle. On each half page are two scenes or 
pictures, with probable explanatory glyphs above occupying the 
space to the right of each column. The upper edge of the manu- 
script is somewhat destroyed, the upper glyphs of each column 
of the first page (31) being obliterated. The upper glyph of the 
left-hand column of the second page (32) is also destroyed, but the 
second column is headed by 4 Kan. The first glyph is destroyed 
on the third page (33), but the top glyph of the second column 
of the page is 6 Ciini. The upper glyph of tlie first column of the 
fourth page (34) is 7 Manik and of the second column 8 Lamat. 
We thus see the order in which the series is to be read — not as 
one naturally would expect, considering each page by itself, but 
by spreading out the whole series of eight pages and reading from 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page (31) from left to right, 
taking all of the upper day glyphs in sequence. Counting back 
from 4 Kan of the second page (32), the upper glyph of the first 
column would be 3 Akbal; of the second column of the first 
page (31), 2 Ik, and the top glyph of the series at the upper left- 
hand corner 1 Imix, the first day of the sacred year. 

Continuing the count of the day glyphs through the several 
pages, it is found that they are numbered in order up to 13 Ben, 
which is the upper glyph of the first column of the seventh 
page (37). The upj)er glyph of the second column of this page 
is 1 Ix : that of the first column of the eighth page (38) is 2 Men, 
and of tlie second column is 3 Cib. This completes the upj)er 
scries of glyphs, and I find that the next day of the calendar, 
wliich would be 4 Caban, is the top glyph of the first column of 
the lower division of the first page (31), and the series continues 
throu.^h the top line of glyphs through the eight pages, as in the 
upper division, the top glyph of the second column of the 
eighth page (38) being 6 Eb. The next day, 7 Ben, is the second 
glyph of the first column of the upper division of the first page 
(31). The series runs through the second line of glyphs, and 
from there to the second line of the lower division, then to the 
third line of the upper division, and so on continuing alternately 
in this manner to the lower right-hand corner of the eighth 
page (38), which reads 9 Cib. The number of days enumerated 
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on these pages is 256. Turning to the next page (39), I find the 
page to be divided in the middle, with a glyph at each corner, 
numbered respectively, at the lower left-hand comer, 10 Caban ; 
the lower right-hand corner, 11 Ezanab ; the upper right-hand 
corner, 12 Cauac, and the upper left-hand corner, 13 Ahau. 
These last four gly{)h8, which complete the 260 days of the sacred 
ceremonial year, follow the sinistral ceremonial circuit of the 
Mayas given by De Landa of the four cardinal points — south, 
east, north, and west. 

In conclusion, this discovery establishes the following facts : 

First. A time series of 260 days, divided into thirteens, begin- 
ning with 1 Imix, and making a sacred ceremonial year. 

Second. That the glyphs in this part of the codex are to be 
read from left to right through a series of pages in the alternating 
manner already indicated. 

Third. That the pictures and glyphs accompanying this time 
series explain ceremonies which were to take place at intervals 
during the ceremonial year. 

Fourth. The coincidence of a sinistral circuit of glyphs per- 
haps indicate the quarter in which ceremonies were to be ob- 
served during the last four days of the year, as no pictures 
accompany these glyphs. 

The least this paper can accomplish will be to indicate a fruit- 
ful source of investigation for students of the Maya codices in 
studying the pictures and glyphs associated with this time series. 
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Akbal. 


Kan. 


2 


3 


4 


5 





7 


8 


9 


Muluc. 


Oc. 


Chuen. 


Eb. 


Ben. 


Ix. 


Men. 


ab. 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE NAME ANACOSTIA. 

BY WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER. 

"Anacostia came from Nacotchtank and cannot be inter- 
preted."* This brief paragraph, based upon the general discus- 
sion of the geographic nomenclature of the District of Columbia> 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on November 
15, 1892, awakened my curiosity and quickened my desire to 
discover, if possible, the true meaning of the name in contrariety 
to the dictum of my text. 

After extended investigation I show now some data relating 
to the etymology and meaning of the name Anacostia, which 
warrant careful consideration. 

To the north of the valley of the Potomac, far up the river, 
which retains their name in a modified form, dwelt the Sasqueaah- 
anoughs, " booty people," t who brought the Tockwoghs, articles 
obtained by looting the villages of their enemies ; to the southeast, 
on the eastern shore of the bay, were located the Kuakarawaokes, 
" makers of white beads,"J while the Pataioomekes, on the river, 
were " traveling traders " or " peddlers " of graphite or plumbago, 
" which they put in little baggs and sell it all ouer the country to 
paint theire bodyes, faces or idols." § Further up the river lived 
the people, the name of whose village is now the subject of our 
consideration. Our purpose is to place them in the scheme of 
semi-civilization as existing at the time of Smith's discovery, 
and set forth in the interpretation of the names of their neigh- 
bors, for although they had periodical fits of quarreling, the 
greater portion of the time they were living in peace, devoted to 
agriculture, manufacture, and trade. 

The locality was frequently visited by the English and other 
trading vessels in search of furs, and in the year 1632 Captain 



* Buffalo Commercial, November 19, 1892. 
t American Antiquarian, vol. 15, pp. 286-291. 
X American Anthropologist, vol. 6, p. 409. 
^ /?>?//., vol. 7, p. 174. 
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Henry Fleet,* while on a trading voyage, sailed up the Potomac 
to the head of its navigation. He informs us in his "journal " 
of the event : " There is but little friendship between the Emperor 
[of the Patawomeke] and the Nascostines {^Anacoatias], he being 
fearful to punish them because they are protected by the Massow- 
raacks or Canny da Indians who have used them to convey all 
such English truck as cometh into the [Potomac] river to the 
Maasomacka" 

The traffic here indicated by Captain Fleet had been estab- 
lished for years, perhaps long antedating Smith's explorations, 
thus proving that the Anacostiaa were traders in English as well 
as in aboriginal manufactures and products, and that this broad 
stream was a general highway of trade by canoes. This fact 1 
have shown in my former paper on *' The Algonquian Terms 
Patawomeke and Massawomeke."t It must not be lost sight of, 
for here is found the clue that goes far to establish on a firm 
basis the deductions here introduced by the aid of the linguistic 
evidence quoted herewith. 

Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in his essay 
on " The Indian Tribes of the District of Columbia," J says : 

Nacochtanky which was the residence of a chief and contained eighty 
warriors, was the principal settlement within or adjoining the District. 
The Jesuits, who came out later with Lord Baltimore, latinized the name 
as Anacostan, whence we get Anacostia^ the modem name of the Eastern 
Branch, at Washington, and of the post office at Uniontown, on its south- 
east bank, and perhaps also Aiudostan, the name of the island opposite 
Georgetown. 

This quotation furnishes us, with few exceptions, nearly all 
that Smith has to impart in regard to the town, its inhabitants, 
and also all the forms of the name now retained. 

Smith's works (Arber's reprint) present the following few 
orthographical varients: Nacotchtanke (p. 52), Nacothtank (p. 
113), Nacotchtant (p. 417), Nacotchtanke (p. 686), Necosis (p. 596), 
Nacotchtanck (map of Virginia). On a chart carried to England 
by Captain Francis Nelson, who sailed from Virginia in the 
** Phcenix,"§ on June 2, 1G08, a copy having been sent Philip III 

* Neill's Founders of Maryland, p. 25. 

t American Anthropologist, vol. 7, p. 174. 

tlhid., vol. 2, p. 259. 

i Arber's Smith, pp. 40, 101). 
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of Spain by Velasco, in his letter of March 22, 1611, was lately 
discovered among the general archives of Simancas (vol. 2588, 
fol. 22) ; we find the village there displayed as Acovghtank. It is 
said this chart illustrated Captain John Smith's ** True Relation," 
and was sent to England with it.* If this be true, the geograph- 
ical location of the village as indicated and its name must have 
been known previous to Captain Smith's voyage of exploration 
of the following month to the head of Chesapeake bay and the 
Potomac river. In fact, he must have had a copy of the chart 
with him, as the foregoing indicates. It will be noticed that 
while the spelling noted thereon differs but little in its pronun- 
ciation from the others, it adds considerable etymological evi- 
dence to my analysis of the name, and is also a valuable acces- 
sion to our knowledge of the locality. 

The actual difference between the earliest form, Acoughtank, 
Smith's Nacotchtank, Fleet s Nascostine, or the Jesuits' Anacoatan 
is very slight indeed; in fact, the distinction is more apparent 
than real. 

Allowing for the habit the English had of getting rid of harsh 
or unwonted sounds and the dialectic variation characteristic of 
Algonquian phonology, in that c, according to Eliot's Indian 
Grammar, had the five sounds of ca, ce, ci^ co, cu, the last two 
being undoubtedly gutturals, represented by Smith and some 
others with the sound co; by Eliot and Williams with qu; also 
that ch was softened into sh by many of the English, and that t 
of the second syllable of Smith's notations should be eliminated 
as an interpolation, we immediately observe that anacoch, or 
Anncos, is identical in its phonetic value and radically cog- 
nate with the Massachusetts Anaqttsh, " to trade," " to barter," 
which Eliot uses with the suffix of the animate plural in Ana- 
qush-auog^ ** traders." With the demonstrative prefix of the sec- 
ond person and the generic for man in juxtaposition with the 
terminal oh affixed thereto, marking the governing noun, he 
gives in the same verse kut-anaqvsh-aenumoh, "thy merchants 
of" [literally, thy trading-men of]; with the prefix of the 
third person and plural termination of the inanimate object,t 
wut-anaqn^h-aongash, " his or her merchandise " [literally, his 

* Brown's Genesis of the U. S., vol. I, p. 184. 
t Isaiah 45, 14. 
50 
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trading things]. The theme can be further multiplied, with 
varying terminals dependent upon the grammatical construc- 
tion of the cluster word, from both Eliot and Williams. The 
latter evidently understood the term to mean secondarily ** to 
buy and sell." The archaic meaning, gained by comparative 
study of its radicals, seems to have been " to return a gift," or 
" to exchange gifts." The dialectic changes before mentioned 
are plainly visible in the word for " my father," from the fol- 
lowing dialects of the same stock: Delaware, Nooch; Moh^an, 
Nogh ; Massachusetts, Noosh; Narragansett, Nosh, It can be 
observed in many other examples ; for instance, Uppauquauk, 
" a covering place," applied to marshy pools of water where the 
cat-tail flag (Typha latifolia) was gathered for covering wig- 
wams and making mats, is a name of common occurrence 
throughout New England. It is found varied on Long Island, 
New York, in records and documents as Apocuck and Apocock, 
and is now colloquially Paucuck in the town of Southampton. 
Thus it is easy to be seen how these names, once obtained and re- 
corded, no matter how far out of the way they might be from the 
aboriginal utterance, which also varied in different individuals 
of the same tribe, were soon adopted and perpetuated by alien 
speech. Even the Jesuits, although they were scholars and lin- 
guists, found considerable difficulty in acquiring the sounds 
and learning the language. 

The terminal of the name, -tan or -tnnck^ presents itaelf in more 
than one instance on Smith's map of Virginia, and, being in- 
variably affixed to names of towns or villages, must have the 
same meaning in every case. The terminations are varied from 
-oughtnn^ of Kec-oughtan, " the principal town ; " -tancky of Pa- 
rankataiick, " at the town on one side," or *' on the other side " 
(this adjectival prefix is also used in the Powhatan for the 
numeral 5, meaning '' all the fingers on one side ") ; -to-atan, of 
the well-known name of Powh-atan, " the falls-town." I differ 
with some authorities on the latter name, but that these are not 
random guesses I hope to show at some future time. Hence I 
would consider -tan or -tanck an abbreviated form of the Nar- 
ragansett o<«??, "a town," with the locative affix in same lan- 
guage otan-kk; Massachusetts, otan-it, 'Ho or at the town." 
Thus by analysis we have in these two dialects the resulting 
synthesis of Anaqi(sh-oian-ick, or it (= Anaco8-tan-ck or Anacoch- 



I 
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Um-t), "at the trading town:" in the anglicized plural form, 
" those of the trading town." The Jesuits no doubt dropped 
the locative affix in their form of Anacostan (= Anaqu^h-otan), 

At the time of Captain Fleet's parley with the interpreter of 
the Masaawomekes at this town, on the 13th of June, 1632, the 
Nascostines became very jealous and did not wish Captain Fleet 
to visit the villages of the former tribe. He says : " They did 
seek to withstand me from having trade with the other Indians, 
and the Nascostines were earnest in the matter, because they 
knew that our trade might hinder their benefit."* 



Neill's Founders of Maryland, p. 26. 
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THE KINSHIP OF THE TUSAYAN VILLAGERS. 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 

I have already discussed the consanguinity of one of the 
pueblos on the East mesa of Tusayan, the Tan can community 
called Hano. There are two other villages, Walpi and Sitcomovi, 
on this mesa, the people of which speak the Hopi language and 
do not understand the Tanoan. Sitcomovi, the smaller and the 
later founded of these, is likewise more composite in its blood 
kinship. 

A recount* of the population led me to distrust the figures 
given in the last census report (1891) and to publish the accom- 
panying enumeration, which is thought to be more reliable. 

The object of the present article is" to analyze this census as a 
contribution to the discussion of the affinities of the Hopi, for it 
is believed that until this is done we are groping in the dark in 
trying to answer the question of Tusayan kinship. 

It is doubtful whether Walpi at the time (1540) " Tuzan " was 
visited by Tobar occupied its present site. Indeed, two places 
on the lower terrace of the mesa are still pointed out as sites of 
the village, even after the advent of the first Spanish expedi- 
tions. It is quite impossible to determine the exact date when a 
settlement was first made on the present site of Walpi, although 
some of the old men declare that it was subsequent to the great 
rebellion of 1680. A mission, called San Bernardino, was built 
in early times at Awatobi ; another (San Bartolome de Jongopavi) 
at Cunopavi, and a third f (San Francisco de Oraibi y Gualpi) 



* The census used in this article was made for me by the late A. M. 
Stephen in his work for the He men way Expedition. The discussion in 
this article is confined to the inhabitants of the East mesa. 

1 1 have never had the site of the mission at Oraibi pointed out, but 
there is a lee:end of the existence of one on the ** Moen Kopi wasli." 
The Navajos report the existence of ruins of missions at Cailon Tseyi 
(Chelly) and Caiion Chaco, but these have not been verified. 
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at either Oraibi or Walpi.* The situations of the first two are 
known to me, but that of the last is more problematical. 

About the only remnants of the Tusayan missions, except that 
of Awatobi, now visible are beams from the same in kivas and in 
private houses, and fragments of the old bells, of which last the 
Keam collection has three specimens. The upright walls of por- 
tions of the Awatobi mission still stand, affording a good idea of 
its fonner size and general character; but of the others even the 
position is doubtful and their ground plan very obscure. The 
possible site of the Walpi mission, Kisakovi, is on the southwest 
point of the mesa on the lower terrace. The place is called 
Niicaki, but attempts to determine the derivation of either 
Niicaki or Kisakovi have not been satisfactory. An intelligent 
Hopi, Totci, who speaks a little Spanish, said that Niicaki is 
equivalent to " Misa Casa " or mass-house, an exact aboriginal 
conception of a mission. 

The time of the Spaniards ( Wa-pa'nob'na(s) or ** long-gowned 
men " is held in universal detestation by the Hopi, and many, 
probably somewhat distorted, stories are told of their priests 
and the onerous duties they imposed upon the Indians. It is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any clear or accurate knowledge 
of this epoch from traditional sources, and it seems incredible 
that the few Spaniards who lived in Tusayan could have forced 
the Hopi to carry the beams for their missions from the far- 
distant mountains or to erect the great buildings. Probably the 
stories of their immorality have some basis of truth, but have 
been more or less exaggerated, and today none of the old men 
have a good word to say of the people who brought to them the 
horse, sheep, peaches, melons, and many other valuable gifts. 

The great antiquity which has been ascribed to the present 
pueblo, Walpi, is not supported by a close examination of evi- 
dences. The houses now standing are certainly not over two 

* As this paper is going to press my attention is called by Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, to a reference by Agustin de Yetancurt, 
in hia Cronica de la Provhwia dd Santo Evangelio de Mexico^ p. 321, to the 
mission of " San Francisco de Oraybe " with " una aldea llamada Gual- 
pimas." It would thus appear that Oraibi was the mission seat and Walpi 
its vi»Ua at the time of the Pueblo revolt of 1680, soon after which Vetan- 
curt's work was written. 
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hundred years old, and there was no pueblo there in 1540, when 
Tusayan was first visited, although Awatobi was in its prime at 
that time. In that year Walpi was a hamlet in the foot hills 
possibly with the same name, but inconspicuous both in size and 
population. Even when the Spanish missions were built the 
settlement was so small that it was a parish of Oraibi and not as 
important as CunopaW. I have not seen any evidence to support 
the statement that in the great rebellion the Spanish priests 
were thrown from the top of the mesa; but if this were done, I 
doubt whether it took place on the East mesa, since the chapel 
or mission to which the fathers would naturally retreat was in 
the plain, and the pueblo at that time was not on the mesa 
summit. There may have been some houses or watch-towers 
on the present site of Walpi at that time and before the first 
arrival of the Spaniards, but the majority of the people did not 
leave the old site until about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury * 

We must remember, in discussing the consanguinity of the 
people of Walpi and its colony, Sitcomovi, that additions to it 
came from several towns which are now in ruins, and that until 
we know something of the origin of the people of these pueblos 
we are dealing with doubtful data. Awatobi no doubt con- 
tributed many colonists. Sikyatki, which was destroyed by the 
warriors of Walpi, furnished its contribution, especially women. 
The people of Payiipki no doubt left some of their number when 
they moved back to the Rio Grande region. All of these ele- 
ments must be considered when we follow the legendary history, 
and all point to the composite nature of the survivors. 

The approximate date of the founding of Walpi on its present 
site is probably not far from the year 1700. While the people 
lived on the first terrace the settlement was small, as indicated 
by the size of the ground plan of the ruin and the surrounding 
mounds. The first houses were probably erected at Sitcomovi 
and Hano in the next two decades, 1700-1720. There is no 
available means of ascertaining how long the ancestors of the 
Walpians lived on the site of the former town. 

*The name " Gualpi," however, appears in the Spanish accounts as 
early as 1600, which, if my theory of the age of the present town is cor- 
rect, would prove that it was applied to the pueblo on its old site. 
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Victor Mindeleff, in his valuable report on " Pueblo Architec- 
ture," deicribei several Tusayan ruins to which we may look for 
the former homes of some of the ancestors of the present in- 
habited pueblos. There are several others not mentioned by 
him which undoubtedly furnished their quota. Many of these 
ruins are of considerable size and bear evidence of antiquity or 
long occupancy; others were but temporary halting places. 
Each was a feudal community, acting for its own interest and 
often at war with its neighbors. This internal strife and the 
inroads of hostile nomads led to continual abandonment of old 
and the construction of new villages, and in many instances to 
amalgamation of semi-sedentary peoples. 

The Hopi have traditions that the inhabitants of some of their 
ancient pueblos, now in ruins, have migrated in a body to the 
Rio Grande country, and these legends are historically probable, 
as in the case of the so-called Moquinos. 

Fifty years ago some very old women still lived who remem- 
bered the abandonment of Payiipki, now a ruin close to the 
trail from Walpi to Oraibi, on the Middle mesa. The immi- 
grants left the country, it was said, when the women were little 
girls and went to the Great River. The Rio Grande pueblo, 
Sandia, is now called by the Hopi Payiipki because settled by 
them. It is not improbable that these people were the thirty 
families brought out of Tusayan a century ago by Franciscan 
fathers, as recorded in historical documents. I find no tradition 
that any considerable number of people from Awatobi escaped 
the destruction of their pueblo and settled in the east, and con- 
sequently cannot follow Bourke in his identification of the 
Moquinos with the refugees from Awatobi. 

The story of the destruction of Sikyatki (Yellow House) is a 
fair example of the disastrous feuds and continual tragedies 
which have dotted our southwest with ruined pueblos. 

The site of this pueblo can readily be made out in the foot- 
hills below the gap (Walla), to the right of the trail from Keam's 
Caiion. It must have been a town of considerable size and age ; 
but continual altercations and disputes with the Walpi ans about 
fields and springs led to an attack when the warriors were away. 
The place was destroyed and the women captured, while many 
of the inhabitants found refuge in Awato))i, where they trans- 
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mitted their grievances, which had their influence no doubt in 
increasing the animosity between this pueblo and Walpi. Ex- 
cept the fact that Sikyatki fell before the destruction of Awatobi 
(1700), we know little or nothing of the date of this prehistoric 
tragedy. 

The following tables give an analysis of the census of the two 
pueblos, Walpi and Sitcomovi, which, in connection with that 
of Hano, already previously published, give a good idea of the 
gentile and family kinship of the men, women, and children 
now living on East mesa : 



Summary of Walpi Gentes. 



Families.* 


Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Totals. 


A^-la 


24 
18 
14 

8 
10 
10 

6 

2 

4 
13 

1 

1 

RemderUs 

10 
8 
1 
2 
1 


22 
24 
10 

8 
7 



4 
2 
2 
2 




11 

13 

8 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 


11 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 


68 


Pat^-ki 


57 


Tcii-a 


35 


Pa^-kab 


24 


Ko^-kop 


21 


Ta^bo 


19 


Tu^-wa 


11 


Ho^-nau-dh 




5 


Ka-tci^'-na 

A^-sa 


2 


10 
16 


Pi^-ba 




1 


Ho-na^-ni 









1 


Sitcomovi 


in Wcdpi b 


am ehewhei 


'e. 


10 


Hano 








8 


Cipaulovi 

Zufii 








1 








2 


Jemez 








1 




1 








133 


86 


43 


28 


290t 



* Strictly speaking?, phratries or collections of gentes or peoples, 
ny(i-m^{8). 

tThe total population of Walpi in 1891, according to the Census Bulle- 
tin, was 232, or 117 males, 115 females. Of these we are told 193 speak 
Indian, and one is able to write the same. In the seven villages six 
Hoin were found who could " write Indian ;" but not one could "read 
Indian" after he had written it. Certainly the literary accomplish- 
ments of these six could not have been very extensive. 
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Adulta Bom in Walpi — Non-residerUs. 
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Residence. 


Men. 


Women. 


TotaL 


Sitcomovi 

Hano 


13 

12 

1 

1 

4 


5 


18 
12 


Micoiiinovi 

Oraibi 

Zuiii 






Jemez 


1 
1 
2 


Acoma 




Elsewhere 


2 


33 


9 


42 



Total population of Walpi 290 

Non-residents 42 



Actual enumeration December 1, 1893. . 248 



Summary of Sitcomovi Gentes. 



Families. 


1 

Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Totals. 


Ho-na^-ni 

Pat^-ki 


18 
12 
2 
3 
4 
1 


6 
11 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 


3 
5 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 


5 
7 
3 
5 
4 
1 
3 


32 
35 
10 


Tu^-wa 


13 


Ta^'-bo 


12 


Ko^-kop 

Pi^-ba 


7 
8 


Ka-tci^-na 


2 


2 



Residents in Sitcomovi Bom Elsewhere. 



Paiute mother ; 


} ^ 




1 




3 


Walpi father. . . 
Oraibi 


1 


1 


2 


Cuflopavi 

Walpi 


1 

13 

6 

} 




1 


5* 






18 


Hano 







6 


Navajo mother; 


1 






1 


Walpi father.. . 










64 


37 


20 


29 


150 



* A considerable number, when we remember how seldom the daughter 
leaves the maternal home. There are good reasons for this, and, strictly 
speaking, in this instance there is no significant violation of the matriar- 
chal right involved. 

51 
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AduUs Bom in SUcomovi—Non'rendents. 



Residence. 



Walpi .... 
Micoilinovi 
Awatobi . . . 

Zufii 

Hano 

Elsewhere . 



Men. 


Women. 


10 




15 





Total population of Sitcomovi 
Non-residents 



150 
15 



Actual enumeration December 1, 1893. *133 

In the preceding tables the several families who live in houses 
lately constructed in the plain are referred to the village from 
which they came. Most of these live on the mesa in winter, but 
the number which permanently occupy their homes near the 
fields will increase with the progress of time. 

Each of the above-mentioned ny(i-mtl(s), or peoples, contains 
several gentes, a knowledge of which has an important bearing 
on Tusayan kinships. As the determination of these groups is 
difiicult, the classification is often obscure. In his "Study of 
Pueblo Architecture,'' Mindelefi", on Stephen's authority, has 
given a somewhat difierent roster of the gentile and larger groups 
of the Hopi, but on later studies the last-mentioned author was 
led to change some of his opinions in regard to classification 
and to add certain gentes to the different families. From these 
later conclusions and corrections resulting from my observations 
I present the following enumeration of gentes as a nearer ap- 
proximation to a correct classification, but the arrangement f is 
still in a measure provisional, although in the main reliable as 
a general presentation of the subject : 

*The Census Bulletin (1891) reported 103 persons. 
fThe larger groups, nyCl-mCl, are mentioned in turn with the list of 
gentes, wun-wu(s), in each. 
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A'-la-nyH-mu, Horn People. 

Al'- wiin-wu, Horn. 

Pan'-wa " Mountain sheep. 

So-wi'-in-wa '* Deer. 

Tciib'-i-yo " Antelope. 

Tcai'-zri-sa " Elk. 

Le'-hii " Seed grass. 

A'-nu " Red ant. 

To-ko'-a-nii *' Black ant. 

Wu-ko'-a-nii " Great ant. 

Ci'-wa-nii " Ant. 

Le-li-o-tii " Tiny ant (sp. incog.^. 

Ca-kwa'-len-ya " Blue Flute. 

Ma-si'-len-ya " Drab or all colors Flute (extinct at Walpi). 

Some authorities say the Flute and A'-la were originally dis- 
tinct groups. Others enumerate a house gens, Kik-vmfi'WUy 
among the Horn people. 

The Flute people came to Walpi after the Snake, and the 
episode of their historical advent is dramatized in the Flute 
ceremony. At the biennial celebration of the Le'-len-ti or Flute 
observance the chiefe of the Bear and Snake societies formally 
receive the Flute. As representatives of the latter approach 
Walpi a line of meal is drawn on the ground to close* the frail 
and the Snake and Bear chiefs, accompanied by two girls, stand 
behind it. Each girl carries a flat basket tray, on which is a 
ii-po-ni or chieftain's badge, covered with a blanket. They rep- 
resent the two Snake virgins, and are accompanied by a boy, 
representing the Snake youth. As the Flute chief advances to 
the meal on the ground, the tl'-po-nii^s) are uncovered and the 
Flute chief presents the girls and boy with the amulets and the 
small wooden cylinder used by them in the ceremonies of the 
last day, as described in my account of the Cipaulovi Flute. 
These objects are similar to those on the heads of the lightning 
symbols in the Snake ceremonials, as described in my account 

* This method of closing the trail by a line of sacred meal is mentioned 
in early Spanish writings. 
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of the Snake daace. After this formal reception, the Flute 
chiefe are escorted to the kiva. 

Pat-ki-nyiJrmil, Water-house People. 

Pat'-ki- wufi-w<i, Water-house. 
Ka'-ii '' Corn. 



O'-mow-tlh 


(( 


Rain cloud. 


Ta-na-ka 


a 


Rainbow. 


Ta'-la-wi-pi- 


ki" 


Lightning. 


Kwan 


U 


Agave. 


Si-vwa-pi 


a 


Bigelovia graveolens. 


Pa'-wi-kya 


(( 


Aquatic animal (duck). 


Pa'-kwa 


(( 


i^'rog. 


Pa-va-ti-ya 


(k 


Small aquatic creatures except fishes ; tad- 
pole. 



This people came from the red land of the South, called 
Pa-lat'-kwa-bi. Where this land was is enigmatical, but it was 
somewhere in the great-cactus region. Anawita, the leader of 
this people, is chief of the Warrior Society, Kwa'-kwan-ti, which 
brought the cult of the Plumed Snake to Tusayan. 

Tcij!-a nyu-mu, Snake People,^ 

Tcii'-a- wun-wii, Snake. 

To'-ho-iih " Puma. 

Hu'-wi '' Dove. 

U'-cii *' Columnar cactus. 

Pii-na' " Fruit of cactus. 

Yii'-nii " 0])untia. 

Na'-bowii " " frutescens. 

ExlincL 

Tii-bic wun-wii, Sorrow. 
Pa'-tun '^ Squash. 



*Much obscurity pertains to the relationship of the Snake phratry and 
the Snake priesthood, and it is interesting to find Wiki, the Antelope chief, 
enrolled as a member of this people and not among the Horn people. On 
the other hand, we find the Flute people closely associated with the Horn 
(AMa) people, to whom belong the Deer and other horned gentes. As 
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A'-to-ko wun-wii, Crane. 
Ke'-le " Pigeonhawk. 

Tci-nuna " Thistle. 

Pa!-kab nyU-mH, Reed People. 

Pa'-kab wun-w<i, Phragmites communis. 

Kwa'-hii '' Eagle. 

Kwa'-yo ** Hawk. 

Ko-yo'-iio " Turkey. 

Ta-wa " Sun. 

Pa-liiii-am '* Paluna-ho-ya is the twin brother 

of Pii-ii-kon-ho-ya. 
Co-hii '* Several (?). 

Some authorities include Owl and Mocking-bird. 

Ko'-kop nyH-mu, Woods People. 

Ko-kop- wiifi-wii, Woods. 
I'-sau-iih " Coyote. 

Kwe'-wd-iih " Wolf. 

Si-kya'-tai-yo " Yellow fox. 
Le-tai-yo " Gray fox. 



has been shown, the Snake ceremonial, called the Snake dance, is con- 
trolled not by the chief of the Snake priests, but by Wiki, an Antelope, 
who is a member of the Cactus gens of the Snake phratry. The totems of 
two of the gentes of the Horn people are Antelopes. We have, then, this 
strange connection — the chief of the Antelope priesthood controlling the 
Snake ceremonials, while the Deer and Antelope gentes belong to the 
Horn phratry to which the Flute priesthood is allied. I can only interpret 
it as one more likeness between these two sacerdotal organizations, the 
Snake and the Flute fraternities. It lopks as if those who say that the 
Flute people were formerly distinct from the Horn people were right, 
but we must remember, as I shall show from a roster of the Snake 
Society, that the religious fraternities are not confined to the members of 
a family of the same name. This perplexing condition of the presence of 
Horn gentes in Snake ceremonials and of Snake gentes in an Antelope 
fraternity is interpreted as another likeness between the Snake and Flute 
celebrations in addition to those mentioned elsewhere. 

To complicate the subject, the Snake priests scout the idea that they 
are related in any way to the Flutes as a society. Their rituals, how- 
ever, seem to me to prove that they are in some way connected. 
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Zro-ho-na wufi-wd, Small mammal («p. incog.). 



Ma-si' 


(( 


Ma-sau-tlh. 


E-o'-to-to 


u 


A supernatural being. 


Tu-vo'-ii 


a 


Pifion. 


Ho'-ko 


ii 


Juniper. 


A-wat' 


a 


Bow. 


Si-kyatci 


i( 


Small yellow (?) bird. 


Tu-vii-tci 


u 


Small red bird. 



TaL nyH-mH^ Cottontail Rabbit People. 

Tab wun-wd, Cottontail rabbit. 
So'-wi " Hare. 

Tu'Wa' nyH-milj Sand People. 

Tii-wa wiifi-wii, Sand or earth. 
Kii'-kutc " Lizard, reptile. 
Si'-hii " Flower. 

Na'-na-wii " Small striped squirrel. 

Ho'-navruh, Bear People. 

Hon'- wiifi-wu, Bear. 
To-ko-tci " Wild cat. 
Tco'-ro " Bird (blue). 

Ko'-kyufi-uh " Spider. 

Ka-tct-na nyH-mdy Ka-tci-na People. 

Ka-tci'na wiifi-wii, Ka-tci'-na. 

Gy-a'-zro ** Gy-az'-ro. 

Aii-wu'-si *' Raven. 

Si-kya-tci " Yellow bird. 

Ta-wa-ma-na '* Black bird, yellow ? 

Sa-lab' " Spruce. 

Sii-hiib " Cottonwood, broad leaf. 

Tca'-kwai-na nyH-mH.* 

Tca'kwai-na wiifi-wii. 

As- " Asa. 



* Likewise called A^-sa nytl-mft. 
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Kwiii-yap wufi-wii, Oak. 
Hoc'-boa " Chapparal cock. 

Po'-si wCl " Magpie. 

Tci'-sro ** Snow bunting. 

Pi-ba nyu-mH, Tobacco People. 

Pib-wiifi-wu, Tobacco. 
Tcofi " Pipe (,tco-no), 

Ho-na-ni-nyH-mH, Badger People. 

Ho-na'-ni wiifi-wii, Badger. 

Mii-inyan " Porcupine. 

Wi-co-ko " Turkey buzzard. 

Bu'-li '' Butterfly. 

Ka-tci'-na " Ka-tci'-na. 

In looking over the classification of gentes given above, it is 
difficult to make out any definite law of association. It can 
readily be understood why gentes named from horned mam- 
mals should be placed in the Horn people and why the two 
kinds of rabbits should form the Tab-nytl-mii. The foxes, 
coyotes, and wolves naturally go together, and in the associa- 
tion of the eagle, hawk, turkey, and sun we meet a widespread 
aboriginal conception. Why the ants should be associated with 
the Horn people or the Agave with the Water House is not as 
clear. Not until we are able to trace back the origin of the 
names, a probability which now seems impossible to realize, can 
we hope to discover the meaning of the singular grouping of 
Hopi gentes. 

For names of gentes animals have the preference, there being 
forty six of these out of eighty-five totems. Plant names desig- 
nate twenty-one, and all other objects eighteen. There are, 
however, only four peoples named from animals, three from 
plants, and six from all other objects. 

There is so much obscurity in the information derived from 
legends in regard to the direction whence these family groups 
came to Tusayan that this testimony should not be given too 
much weight. The following data were obtained on this point: 
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Families. 



^ / A^-la, Horn 

^' \ Len^-ya, Flute 

2. Pat^-ki, Water House. . . 

Q f Tii^-wa, Earth 

"*• I Ku-kii-ti, Lizard 

^ f Ta-bo, Cotton-tail rabbit 
*• iSo-wi, Hare 

5. Tcii^'-a, Snake 

6. Pa-kab^ Reed 

- r Ko-kop, Woods 

'• \ V sau-iih, Coyote 

8. Ho^'-nau-tlh, Bear, 

g r Ka-tci''-na, Ka-tci^na. . . 
I Gy-d-zro, Paroquet 

10. A^-sa, Tansy Mustard . . 

11. Pi^-ba, Tobacco 

12. Ho-na^-ni, Badger 



Direction. 



> Kwactapabi, or due north. 



These three from the south. 



} 



Junction of the San Juan 

and Colorado rivers. 
Near Micoflinovi. 

Rio Grande.* 



Originally from the Rio 
Grande country, but ac- 
cording to tradition lived 
for some time near Sik- 
yatki. 

Abiquiu. 

Awatobi.J 

Kicyuba, I a spring sacred 
to Ka-tci'-na(s). 



The legends of the sequence of the advent of the above peoples 
in Tusayan are also obscure, but the following has been given as 
probable : 



1. Ho^'-nau-iih. 

2. Tcu^-a. 

3. AMa. 

f Pat^-ki. 
(?) 4. \ Tu^-wa. 
1 Ta'-bo. 



^ fPft'-kab. 

^' \ Ko-kop. 

Q S Ho-na^-ni. 

^- I Ka-tci^-na. 

7. Pi^-ba, 1700 A. D. 

8.' A^-sa, 1700-1710 A. D. 



♦After reaching Tusayan they built Sikyatki, which they occupied until 
its destruction. 

fMany conflicting stories are told about the original home of this 
people. They are said to have been the first people to arrive in Tusayan 
and were associated with the Snake people in the reception of the Flute. 
The Bear is still personified in the Snake ceremonials, but although re- 
puted to be the oldest people in Walpi they are at present almost extinct 
in that pueblo, and are not represented in Sitcomovi. 

t This people was strong in Awatobi. The ancestor of the oldest Snake 
woman in Walpi claims descent from Awatobi, but the Snake people are 
not mentioned from this pueblo. 

I The Badger people and the Ka-tci''-na(s) are almost intimately asso- 
ciated. The Badger people first came to Walpi when the village was on 
the old site, and some of them went on to Awatobi, from which they re- 
turned after the fall of that pueblo. 
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We can safely follow the legends that the first three families 
came in the order mentioned. The dates of the arrivals of the 
last two are probably accurately given, but there is much doubt 
about the others. The Ho-na'-ni(s) and the Ka-tci'-na(s) were 
late arrivals, probably not long before 1700. I doubt whether 
the Hopi had any true Ka-tci'na* dances in the early times, and 
ascribe them to the Ho-na'-ni, who brought this cult from the 
eastern or Rio Grande pueblos. In the earliest times this cult 
was probably unknown, as the legends distinctly state that the 
Ho-na'-ni brought it to Walpi when they came. 

This is such an important conclusion that legendary evidence 
supporting it may very properly be presented in this place. 

A variant of the origin of the Ho-na'-ni people is as follows: 

Certain Ka-tci'-na(s) came from Kicuba to Oraibi. In a field 
near that village they gave exhibitions f during the day and 
stood in four lines inclosing a hollow square. At the termina- 
tion of their songs, Ho-na'-ni came up from the At-kya-a (below) 
through a si'-pa-pd in the center of the square. On his back he 
carried a bundle containing all the charms (na'-hu) known to 
the Hopi, and in his left hand a wing feather of the buzzard. 
He said : " I have come, knowing all charms; I bear the feather 
with which to perform na-vo'-tci-wa (purification) and drive 
away all bodily ills ; X all people have this feather now I have 
brought it." 

The Ka-tci'-na(s) then all responded, '* An'-tcai ; § now we shall 
change into the Ho-na'-ni-nytl-m(i, and you shall be chief." 

The chief and a great many of the Ka-tci'-na-nyd-mti stopped 
at Oraibi, but others went on to Giinopavi and Miconinovi and 
exhibited, but did not remain. They then went to the early 
Walpi (on the terrace), where many remained, but a considerable 
number went on to Awatobi. When that pueblo was destroyed 
some of the survivors of the Ho-na'-ni were taken to Miconinovi. 
Thus it happens that there are Badger people at Oraibi, Miconi- 
novi, and at the East mesa, and hence likewise the intimate as- 
sociation of the Ho-na'-ni and Ka-tci'-na^s). Many other stories 



*I regard the name Ka-tci^-na, applied to this cult, as foreign to the 
Hopi tongue, and derived from eastern peoples. 

t Danced and sang as Ka-tci-na(8) are wont to in their celebrations. 

t This chief was the first Poc^-wymi)-ki-ya or inn* shamans, an organi- 
zation now extinct in Walpi. 

J A response equivalent to "Amen." 

52 • 
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might be given in which the Badger people are associated with 
the Ka-tci'-na(8), and all point in the same direction, viz., that 
this cult was brought to the East mesa by the Badgers before the 
fall of Awatobi. 

The supposition that the Ho-na'-ni brought the Ka-tci'-na 
cult, which was a novel one, may account for their separation 
from the Walpians and the consequent founding of Sitcomovi. 
As they claim to have come from the Rio Grande, where this 
cult was strong, it was perfectly natural for the A'-sa people to 
assimulate with them as thev did at Sitcomovi. 

The A'-sa people * are admitted by all to be composite or to 
have Tanoan, Navajo, and Hopi blood. They number thirty- 
five in Sitcomovi, or about one-fourth of the complete enumera- 
tion. At Walpi, however, their strength is not so great; but 
even there we find sixteen out of the whole population, or about 
one-sixteenth. If faith can be put in legendary history, we can 
legitimately conclude that between a fifth and a sixth of the in- 
habitants of these two pueblos are composite, or of Tanoan, Atha- 
pascan, and Hopi blood. With the exception of the admixture 
through the A'-sa family, there is little evidence that there is a 
large amount of Navajo blood in the remaining phratries. 

The other families who claim the Rio Grande region as the 
home of their ancestors are the Ko'-kop, Ho'-nau-dh, and Ka- 
tci'-na, with a total of thirty -six persons, about the number of 
the A'-sa people. 

The Ho'-nau-iih or Bear people claim to be the oldest people 
of Walpi. Their advent is said to have been even previous to 
that of the Snake (Tcii'-a). There is this evidence that they 
were at the East Mesa before the Flutes. In the historical dram- 
atization! which biennially celebrates the coming of the Flute 
people, Winuta, who personifies the Bear chief, and Hon'-yi, who 
is to be the chief of the Snake Antelopes at the death of Wiki, 
are the two official personages who formally receive the Flute 
chief, and Winuta is spokesman. 

A petition to the general Government was circulated among 
the Tusayan villages last year and the totem signatures of the 

*The A^-sa people are sometimes called the Tea kwai^'-na people. Tca- 
kwai^-na is one of the Ka-tci^-na(s). 

1 1 shall in a subsequent article describe in detail this most interesting 
historical dramatization and its important bearings on the sequence ot 
the arrival of the Beai:, Snake, and Flute peoples at Walpi. 
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heads of the important families were obtained. These signatures 
were made by the leading male members of the families, and 
have an ethnological interest as confirmatory of the division of 
the people into clans and families. As, however, our present 
discussion pertains to the East mesa, I have given only the 
names and corresponding totems of those who live at this place. 
By social standing is meant the rank of the man in the sacer- 
dotal society to which he belongs. 



Family. 


Name. 


Totem. 


Social standing. 


AMa 


Ha-yi 


Antelope. 
Hoofs of moun- 
tain sheep. 
Antelope. 






Si-kya-ven-tima. 
Ha-ha-we 




Pat^-ki 


Anawita 

Supela 

Kwatcakwa 

Sikaustewa 

Kwaa 


Rain cloud and 
corn stalk. 

Rain cloud 


Warrior chief. 




Sun priest (chief). 








Tcii^-a 


Hoii-yi 


Snake 


Represents Snake 
chief in the 
Flute. 

Antelope chief. 

Snake chief. 




Samiwiki 

Kopeli 


Columnar cactus. 

Snake 

Snake and bird. 




Uuyawa (S) 




Pa-kab^ 


Winuta 


Phragmites com- 
munis. 

(( 
Pii-u-kon-lio-ya. 


Personifies Boar 




Tuwasmi 

Pawatiwa 

Kanii 


in Flute cere- 
mony. 

** Priesthood of 
Bow" (chief). 








Ko^-kop 


Nasyufiweve 


Ma-sau-wAh. 








Ta^-bo.. . 




Rabbit.* 











*No signature of a member of these families was obtained on the East 
mesa, but the totems mentioned were obtained from Oraibi and the 
Middle mesa. 
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Family. 



Name. 



Totem. 



Social standing. 



Tu^-wa 


Kakapti 


Lizard * 


Antelope courier. 




Ho-nau-Ah 




Bear's paw.t 










Ka-tci'-na 


Intiwa 


He-he-a 


Ka-tci'-na chief. 


A^-sa 


Symotiwa. 

Suyiiku 

Nahu. 

Nuvati (S) 


Tca-kwai-na. 
Rabbit stick. 


* 


Pi''-ba 


Hani 


Tobacco flower. 










Ho^-na-ni 


Yoyowaya (S). . . 

Tunuma (S) 

Masiumtiwa 


Mythic badger. 
Badger claws. 


• 



The social division of the villagers into families must be kept 

distinct in mind from that of the sacerdotal fraternities. These 

latter include many members of all the former. To show what 

is meant I have analyzed the Antelope and Snake fraternities in 

the following lists : 

Walpi and Sitcomovi. 

Kopeli (chief ) Tcu-a (Snake) 9 

Sikyahoflawa ** 

Nuva'oyi ** 

Momi.... '* 

Niivawiinu ** 

Ca'na " 

Ho^nauiih (Lesma) " 

Marantaka " 

Kut^cve " 

Su'pela Pat^'-ki (Water house) 7 

Kwatcakwa ** 



*The totem of several men of the Earth family is a circle, representing 
the horizon. 

t No signature of a member of these families was obtained on the East 
mesa, but the totems mentioned were obtained from Oraibi and the 
Middle mesa. 



tt 
«l 
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Makiwa Pat'-ki (Water house) 7 

Poc^to *' 

Sitaima " 

Sikyauistiwa. ** 

Nasimoki " 

Talahoya A^sa (Tansy mustard) 7 

Lomanankwiicu " 

Sikyatala " 

Niivati . " 

Mai " 

Gyacusru 

Piiryato 

Siyukuli Ho-na^-ni (Badjser) 3 

Yoyowaiya " 

Ami ** 

Hani Pi^-ba (Tobacco) 2 

Sikyatiiiianma ** 

Kanu Pa^-kab (Reed) 2 

Piba '' 

Siskyauma Ta^-bo (Rabbit) 2 

Hofiabi " 

Lomayamtiwa Ka-tci^-na 

Tuhkwi AMa (Horn) 

Teono Len^-ya (Mute) 

Nakavii Ko-kop (Wood) 1 

Sikj'abotima, Tii-wa (Earth) 1 



;} 



Total in Walpi and Sitcomovi 37 

Hano. 

Pa^tufituhpi KuMon (Com) 2 

Ka^uo '* 

Wi^wila (V-ku-wa (Cloud) 1 

Tc^oyo Ka-tci'^-na 1 



Total in Hano. 



The above list, to which must be added two active members 
of the Snake fraternity from the Middle mesa, makes forty-three, 
the present membership from the following families : 

A-la 2 Tu^-wa 1 

Pat^-ki 7 Ka-tci^-na 1 

Tcu^-a 9 A'-sa 7 

Pa-kab 2 Pi^-ba 2 

Ko^-kop 1 Ho-na^-ni 3 

Ta^-bo 2 
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It appears from the above that the strongest family in this 
organization is the Snake, with nine members, but the Pat'-ki 
and A'-sa are easy seconds, each with seven members. The 
Bear is not represented. By consulting the census we learn that 
there are but two members of this ancient family in both Walpi 
and Sitcomovi, and it is therefore not strange that it is the only 
one not represented in the Snake priesthood. The leading 
family, Tcii'-a, is confined to Walpi ; the Pat'-ki, another power- 
ful component, is strong in Walpi and weak in Sitcomovi. These 
facts all tell in favor of the supposition that the Snake dance was 
celebrated in Walpi before the settlement of Sitcomovi, as the 
legends distinctly state. 

Tcul/'Wyw/p-ki-ya {Antelope Priests), 

Samiwiki Tcu-a (Snake) 4 

Wikyatiwa " 

HoiVyi " 

Ka^sro " 

Kwaa Pat-ki (Water house) 2 

Tcoshofiiwa " 

Nasy iiilweve Ko-kop (Timber) 2 

Ktitci ** 

Hahawe A-la (Horn) 2 

Samimoki ** 

Ka^kapti Tii-wa (Earth) 1 

Intiwa Ka-tci^'-na 1 

Masiumtiwa .Ho-na'-ni (Badger) 1 

&a'^ ; : : ; : ; ; ;;;::::} ^anoan { ^en-yo (Pine) 



2 



Total 15 

The cliiefs of this fraternity are : 

Samiwiki Tcii-a Mofiwi (Chief). 

Nasyiinweve . . Ko-kop Kii^-yi " (Water Chief). 

Hahawe* Horn '' " " 

Kwaii Pat-ki '^ " " 

Tcoshofiiwa... " " *' 

Kakapti Tu-wa Tii-wa '' (Earth Chief). 

The strongest representation in the Antelope fraternity, as in 
the Snake, is from the Snake family, and the Water House and 

* This old man performs his part for his nephew, a small boy not old 
enough for the duty. He functions also as the smoker chief. 
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Horn contribute two each. These three ancient families are 
well represented, as they naturally would be, among the chiefs. 

If we glance over the lists of Walpi and Sitcomovi gentes 
several items appear highly suggestive in connection with the 
fact that the latter pueblo was never mentioned * in early Spanish 
history. The strongest families at Walpi are not correspondingly 
powerful at Sitcomovi ; thus the A'-la, Tcii'-a, and Pat'-ki at 
Walpi number one hundred and sixty souls, or more than one- 
half the whole population, but at Sitcomovi there are but ten of 
these, or between one-tenth and one-fifteenth of the total, and 
these are confined to one family, the Pat'-ki. The legitimate 
conclusion which can be drawn from this condition is that these 
three prominent families, which are the oldest in Walpi, existed 
there before the settlement of Sitcomovi, and have retained their 
prominence since that time. Such a conclusion is borne out by 
legendary history, for these three families are universally said to 
have been the first f settlers in Walpi. 

The strongest family in Sitcomovi is the Ho-na'-ni, Badger, 
which has thirty-two members against one in Walpi. This fact 
supports the tradition which states that these i)eople settled 
Sitcomovi, having quarreled with the other Walpians. 

The A'-sa J family is equally divided in the two pueblos, as far 
as the men are concerned, but very unequally distributed as re- 
gards the women and children. Only two A'-sa women live in 
Walpi, while eleven are domiciled in Sitcomovi, or proportion- 
ally one one-hundredth of the whole in one, and one-fifteenth in 
the other pueblo. This distribution is not at variance with tra- 
dition, which states that the A'-sa people originally settled at 
Sitcomovi, and indicates that they arrived in Tusayan after the 
separation of the Ho-na'-ni from Walpi. The members of all 
the other component families of Walpi and Sitcomovi are few in 
number, with men and women about equally distributed in the 
two villages. Tradition declares that they were late arrivals on 
the East mesa, possibly refugees from abandoned pueblos in other 



* It probably did not exist even as late as the time of the reconquest of 
Tusayan. 

t The first people were the Bears, of whom only five descendants survive 
in Walpi and none in Sitcomovi. 

JSee my remarks on the blood-kinship of this family in a former 
article. 
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parts of Tusayan. Supposing now that the present vigor of 
families in these two villages has some relation to their age, or 
that the strongest in numbers today was probably proportion- 
ally powerful in the past, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
Horn, Snake, and Water House families were early settlers at 
Walpi, and that the Badgers and A'-sa founded Sitcomovi.* 
Turning to traditions, we find that they state the same thing, 
which is probably as near as we can hope to get to the vague 
history of these pueblos. 

The element of possible error in my reasoning is, of course, the 
danger in supposing that families now powerful were formerly 
the strongest. In some instances this objection might be fatal 
to my conclusion, but in this case we are justified in accepting 
the premise. The support of tradition indicates that by using 
it we are not assuming too much. The general conclusions to 
which the preceding discussion tends, are : 

1. That none of the pueblos on the East mesa of Tusayan oc- 
cupied their present sites two hundred and fifty years ago. 

2. That Walpi was built on its present site by the Bear and 
Snake peoples, later joined by the Horn and Water House, some 
time between 1680 and 1700. 

3. That Sitcomovi was settled by malcontents of the Badger 
family in Walpi about the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

4. That the Ka-tci'-na cult is a secondary one in Tusayan and 
was brought there by the Badger people in comparatively recent 
times. 

If we can trust the legends that the Ho-na'-ni brought the 
Ka-tci'-na dances and that they came after the Bear, Horn, Snake, 
and Water House, the original ritual of the Walpians was com- 
posed of ceremonial unmasked observances the group which I 
have elsewhere called the Nine Days' ceremonials. This con- 
clusion would seem to be indicated by^ the great differences in 
the two groups, and implies that the Ka-tci'-na were an in- 
corporated cult in the composite system. Moreover, as we would 

*The remaining smaller families, it is suppoied, united themselves with 
these powerful ones at some more recent date than the original settle' 
ment. They may have been made up largely of captives or refugees 
from destroyed pueblos ; but both the analysis of the census and exist, 
ing l^ends show they were not of the original inhabitants of the East 
mesa. 
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expect, the family who brought that cult came from the east or 
neighborhood of the eastern pueblos, where such dances long ago 
existed and still survive. As additional evidence of their kin- 
ship, telling in favor of the derivation of the Ka-tci'-na from the 
east and southeast, may be added the linguistic argument that 
the same word (" Ka-tci'-na, Cach^na ") is common to the two 
localities. 

The Ka-tci'-na gens is placed among the Badger people and is 
represented as a separate family in Walpi. It is an interesting 
fact that the official badge of the Ka-tci'-na cult is held in this 
pueblo by Intiwa and not in Sitcomovi, in which the majority of 
the Badgers live. This fact would lead us to suppose that the sepa- 
ration of the Badgers from the other Walpi families was not due 
to a difference in their cult, since their palladium* was left behind 
at the time of separation. The separation of the Ho-na'-ni from 
the Ka-tci'na was after the nature of a schism, and by some in- 
explicable cause the smaller division still hold the badge of the 
Ka-tci'-na(s). 

Every nine days' ceremonial has its characteristic sand picture 
forming an essential part of the altar, but in the Ka-tci'-na cele- 
bration these rarely exist. This fact with others tells in favor 
of the theory of a different origin of the two groups of ceremo- 
nials which formed the two cults still extant in Walpi. I believe 
, the sand pictures are characteristic of the primitive cult of 
Tusayan, and when they exist in Ka-tci'-na observances are 
derivative and secondary. 

It is a well-known fact that the Navajos practice elaborate sand 
painting, which is supposed to have been derived from the 
Pueblos. I am not sure, however, that such is the case, and 
certainly new arguments must be brought forward before such 
a conclusion can be adopted. As all the more elaborate sand 
paintings occur in ceremonials of the more primitive cult, and 
as a rule these resemble more closely the ceremonies of the 
nomads, I am inclined to ascribe the habit of sand painting to 
some semi-nomadic race, from which it was derived by both 
Pueblos and Navajos. The existence of this habit among Cali- 
fornia Indians is highly suggestive, and it is to this region rather 



* Ti^-po-ni or society badge, which is the insignium of tlie chief of the 
Ka-tci^-na. 
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than to the original home of the Athapascans that we should 
look for the people who first practiced it.* 

The accompanying list, giving the names of the peoples and 
the ceremonials ascribed to them, shows that most of the rites 
of the primitive cult, or Nine Days' ceremonials, were intro- 
duced t by the earliest peoples of Tusayan. 

The following ceremonials were introduced by the prominent 
peoples of the population : 



Peoples. 


Fetishes or ceremonials. 


Ho^-nau-dh \ 

Pa^-kab J 

Tcii^-a I 

AMa \ 

Len-'-ya j 

Pat'-ki 

Pi^ba 


Al-wymp-ki-ya. 

Tcu-tciib (Snake-Antelope). 

Le^-len-ti (Flute). 

Co-yal''-ufi-a. 

Pa^-lii-lu-kofi-ti. 

Kwa'-kwan-tu. 

Ta^-tau-kya-miih. 

Ka-tci^-na(8). 


Ho-na^-ni 





The contingent of the inhabitants of Walpi who say that their 
ancestors came from the south (Pa-lat-kwa-bi) includes a total 
of fifty-seven, or about one-fifth the whole, if we limit the claim 
to the Pat'-ki, or one-third if we include the Tii'-wa and Ta'-bo. 
Next to the A'-la the Pat'-ki are the strongest in numbers in 
Walpi today, and with the Earth and Rabbit people form one- 
half the population of Sitcomovi. If the legend that these peo- 
ples came from the far south can be relied upon, the proportion 
of those from this region is large. The whole discussion, of 
course, hangs on the truth of the statements which the priests 
make about the situation of their original home, and I can only 

* Sand painting has become a pastime in Japan, but in certain Asiatic 
tribes it still retains a sacred character. 

t These data were obtained independently of the others pointing to the 
same conclusion. 
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reiterate the story, often repeated, that the Pat-ki people came 
from the south. 

The most numerous people in Walpi are the Horn people, con- 
stituting about one-fourth the total population. Both they and 
the Snake claim that their ancestors came from the north, 
and that they built houses on many sites before they entered 
the land where they now dwell. No one distinctly states that 
they were ever nomads, but it is probable that they lived for a 
long time a semi-nomadic life. 

These facts, indicating the amalgamation of peoples from dif- 
ferent directions, while supporting the belief in the composite 
character of the Hopi Indians, throw only an uncertain light on 
their kinship with other stocks distinct from those of the Pueblos. 
Nothing has here been brought forward to point to any in- 
timate relation with the nomads, although it has been indicated 
that certain component families have Navajo blood. The Hopi 
people of the East mesa of Tusayan are composite, but in them 
the blood of the Pueblos predominates. They claim kinship 
with the other sedentary tribes of New Mexico and Arizona and 
speak a tongue which is peculiar to them, but with many foreign 
words from Tanoan, Keresan, Piman, and other sources. Even 
their language is a composite one, tempting one who relies 
wholly on linguistics as a basis of classification to associate them 
with now one and then another linguistic stock as their nearest 
kin, accordingly as he studies one or another component. It is 
with these and similar composite peoples that the linguist should 
observe great caution in his generalizations. 
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JAMES CLARKE WELLING. 

On September 4 Dr. James C. Welling, formerly President of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, died suddenly at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Dr. Welling was born in Trenton, New Jersey ; was educated 
at Princeton College, receiving from that institution the degree 
of A. B. in 1844 and A. M. in 1847, and the degree of LL. D. 
from Columbian University in 1868. He was president of St. 
John's College, Maryland, in 1867 ; professor of belles lettres at 
Princeton in 1870; president of Columbian University in 1871 
and of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1877 ; a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1886, holding the last three offices 
at the time of his death. He was one of the founders of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington and its President during 
1891 and 1892. 

His studies were directed chiefly to history, political economy, 
and philosophy. He was an excellent linguist and was distin- 
guished for breadth of culture and catholicity of judgment. At 
the outbreak of the civil war he was on the editorial staff of the 
National Intelligencer, and wrote for that journal a series of 
articles on constitutional and international law as applied to the 
pending difficulties that were noted for their soundness and for 
their scholarly and impartial tone. He was engaged at the time 
of his death upon a history of the civil war and upon various 
philosophical works. He was a frequent contributor to the 
American Anthropologist, his latest contribution being the 
article on " The Last Town Election in Pompeii," published in 
July, 1893. 
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BOOK NOTICXSS. 

Nagtudism : A Study in Native American Folk-lore and History, 
By Daniel O, Brinton, A.Af., M,D.y LL,D., D.Sc , &c, Philadel- 
phia, 1894, McCalla, 8vo, 66 pp. 

Nagualism was a powerful and mysterious cult which united 
Mexican and Central American tribes, belonging to different lin- 
guistic stocks, into organized opposition against the government 
and religion of their conquerors. The members of this inter- 
tribal organization were bound together by strange faculties and 
an occult learning which placed them on a par with the famed 
thaumaturgists and theodidacts of the Old World, and which 
preserved even into our days the thoughts and forms of a long- 
sup])ressed ritual. 

The terms nagual, naguali^n, nagualist are not Nahuatl, but of 
southern origin. A nagual was a personal guardian spirit, a 
personal totem, chosen in accordance with fixed rules and by 
consultation of an elaborate calendar, which was used mainly in 
astrological divination. 

The nagualists were powerful enchanters, whom the clergy 
believed to be in league with the devil and who were thought 
to be able to transform themselves into beasts. They used in 
their operations an intoxicant, peyotlj and the seeds of a plant 
called oloUuhqui. Intoxication was an essential part in many of 
these severe rites Under the old regime and before the coming 
of the Spaniards nagualists were especially devoted to the native 
cult ; but it is Dr. Brinton's opinion, which he sustains witli 
great research, that on the appearance of a foreign race and a 
new religion a new motif was given to this old cult. Those most 
interested in it turned their sorceries and enchantments with 
organized, terrific, and often with successful energy against a 
common enemy. Even the rituals of the Catholic church were 
travestied in the nagual ceremonies. Dr. Brinton gives a charm- 
ing account of the exalted position assigned to women in this 
mysterious society. They were not only admitted to the de- 
grees, but often held most important offices. One of them, 
Maria Candelaria, was among the Tzentals of Chiapas a native 
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Joan of Arc. The nagualistic rites were highly symbolic, and 
the symbols had clearly defined meanings. The most important 
symbol was fire. Of this Father de Leon says : " If any of their 
old superstitions has remained more deeply rooted than another 
in the hearts of these Indians, both men and women, it is this 
about fire and its worship and about making new fire and pre- 
serving it for a year in secret places." 

Another symbol still venerated as a survival of the ancient 
cult is that of the tree. The species held in special respect is 
the ceiba {Bombax celha). The conventionalized form of this 
tree strongly resembles a cross, and this came to be the ideogram 
of "life." 

The serpent was another revered symbol. In Chiapas one of 
the highest orders of the initiated was that of the chanes or ser- 
pents. 

In reading this learned treatise one is strongly reminded of 
the studies of Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
upon the Ghost dance. There were exhibited at the World's 
Columbian Exposition four transparencies representing men 
and women going through the Ghost dance ceremonies, many of 
them swooning. It were easy to transfer these pictures to the 
scenes of Dr. Brinton's book. The subject is one of great inter- 
est to ethnologists, who have to thank Dr. Brinton for bringing 
together such a harvest of material from a field in which he is 
easily the chief gleaner. Otis T. Mason. 



The Snake Cerevwalals at Walpi. By J. Walter Fewkea, assisted by 
A, M. Stephen and J. 6r, Owens. (A Journal of American EUv- 
nohgy and Archaeology, Vol, iv, Boston and New York, 189^,) 
Sq, 8^, vi, 126 pp., ills. 

Captain Bourke, in 1883, first called the attention of the civ- 
ilized world to the wonderful snake ceremonial of the Moki or 
Hopi of Arizona. After his return to the east in that year there 
appeared in several newspapers articles descriptive of the rite, 
most of which articles were probably the result of interviews 
with Captain Bourke. It was not until the following year (1884) 
that his important work on " The Snake Dance of the Moquis 
of Arizona " appeared. During the decade following his first 
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visit this biennial rite was repeated five times at Walpi and was 
witnessed by hundreds of white men and women, among whom 
were many scientists, newspaper reporters, photographers, and 
artistH. In this way it has come to pass that the ceremony has 
often been depicted and described. In the bibliography which 
is appended to the work under review fifty titles are given ; but 
this is by no means a complete list. We recollect seeing several 
articles which are not noticed in this bibliography. 

Yet none of all these works describe more than portions of 
the last two days' work of the ceremony, and the greater part 
speak only of the very last important act of the last day — the 
public snake dance around the sacred rock at Walpi. It remained 
for the authors of the present work to gain access to the under- 
ground temples (estufas, kivas) of the Antelope and Snake priest- 
hoods, and there to witness the esoteric rites of nine days' dura- 
tion, preceding the wonderful public exhibition which has so 
excited the admiration of all beholders, savage and civilized. 

The work before us describes these observances, as well as they 
could be seen and studied, by three industrious and painstaking 
scholars on two occasions — the ceremonies of 1891 and 1893. 
It contains, besides, much information gathered while the rite 
was not in progress, and quotes, when necessary, observations 
made by other students, such as Captain Bourke, Dr. Yarrow, 
and Mr. Mindeleff. One of the authors, the late A. M. Stephen, 
not only observed this rite (or series of rites) during its long 
continuance, but he lived years among the Moki or in their 
neighborhood collecting collateral information concerning the 
rite and other matters of ethnographic interest. 

The authors have thus collected a vast amount of information 
concerning the rite and have performed a wonderful and praise- 
worthy work. Yet (and it is no discredit to them to say this) the 
task is still incomplete. All has not been told ; all has not been 
discovered. In several cases the authors acknowledge their 
ignorance; in other cases deficiencies are evident to one ac- 
quainted with the rites of other tribes. 

One of the most notable deficiencies is the absence of texts 
and translations of the prayers and songs, but these may yet be 
procured. There is now, we believe, no good P]ngli8h -speaking 
interpreter of the Moki language living — none who could do jus- 
tice to the sacred literature of the people — but many of the 
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Moki children are now attending school and learning to speak 
English. In a few years good interpreters may be found among 
them. Dr. Fewkes has fortunately secured many of the songs 
on phonographic cylinders, where they may be studied years 
hence, when the priests are dead and the rite forgotten. 

Dr. Fewkes, we believe, intends to continue the work and find 
out still more about the snake dance. We wish him every suc- 
cess ; yet we fear he will be greatly hampered by the loss of his 
assistant, Mr. Stephen. Dear old " Steve ! " as he was familiarly 
known to his multitude of friends in Arizona and New Mexico — 
a man devoted to ethnographic research without regard to the 
pecuniary reward which his work might bring him. He died, 
after a lingering illness, at the Moki village of Sichomovi, in 
April of this year, pursuing his studies to the last. 

The myth upon which the rite is based and a section on the 
interpretation of the myth complete the book. The conclusion 
at which Dr. Fewkes arrives is this : " The snake dance is an 
elaborate prayer for rain, in which the reptiles are gathered from 
the fields, intrusted with the prayers of the people, and then 
given their liberty to bear these petitions to the divinities, who 
can bring the blessings of copious rains to the parched and arid 
farms of the Hopi." 

On page 107 we twice find the expression " morning dove " 
where mourning dove, no doubt, is meant. This is the only 
error we have noted in the text. 

The illustrations, which are numerous, are not of equal merit. 

The frontispiece and the figure facing page 88, both by Julian 

Scott, are worthy of that gifted artist. The process copies of 

photographs are indistinct and not very instructive. We have 

reason to fear that an error has been made in the figure of the 

pahos, on page 27. 

W. Matthews. 



Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology, Edited by 
C. Staniland Wake. Chicago : The Schvlte Publishing Company j 
189Jf, <9°, S75 pp. $5.00, 

The World's Columbian Exposition brought together the 
largest body of anthropologists ever assembled in America. 
Over two hundred and fifty members of the International Con- 
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gress of Anthropology were registered, the number including 
practically all the leading workers in the various lines of Amer- 
ican anthropology. 

The Memoirs of the Congress, titled above, form a most valu- 
able contribution to anthropologic literature and a lasting monu- 
ment to the excellent work the congress has done. The volume 
was edited by Prof. C. Staniland Wake, on behalf of the publi- 
cation committee, of which Dr. Franz Boas, Prof. W. H. Holmes, 
and Prof. F. W. Putnam were associates. 

The papers presented before the congress were classified under 
the heads of physical anthropology, archeology, ethnology, folk- 
lore, religion, and linguistics. Most of these papers appear in 
the Memoirs, arranged in the same groups, as follows : 

Prmderdiai address: The "nation" as an element in anthropology, 
by Daniel G. Brinton. 

Physical anthropology : The anthropology of the North American In- 
dian, by Franz Boas. The anthropometry of American school children 
by Gerald M. West. 

Archeology : The discovery of an artificially flaked flint specimen in 
the Quaternary gravels of San Isidro, Spain, by H. C. Mercer. Aborigi- 
nal American mechanics : a study in the history of technography, by 
Otis T. Mason. Archeological researches in the Cham plain valley, by 
G. H. Perkins. Anthropological work at the University of Michigan, by 
Harlan I. Smith. The antiquity of the civilization of Pern, by Emilio 
Montes. . Cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre, by Carl Lumholtz. Orienta- 
tion, by A. L. Lewis. The tumuli of Hampshire as a central group of 
the tumuli of Britain (abstract), by John S. Phen6. Natuml history of 
flaked stone implements (illustrated), by W. H. Holmes. Cache finds 
from ancient village sites in New Jersey (illustrated), by Ernest Volk. 

Ethnology : On various supposed relations between the American and 
Asian races, by D. G. Brinton. Bark cloth (abstract), by Walter Hough. 
Love songs among the Omaha Indians, by Alice C. Fletcher. Primitive 
scales and rhythms (illustrated), by John Comfort Fillmore. Secre- 
Bocieties and sacred mysteries, by Stephen D. Peet. Observations among 
the Cameroon tribes of west central Africa, by C. H. Richardson. Eth- 
nological exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution at the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, by Otis T. Mason. The germ of shore-land pottery : an 
experimental study (illustrated), by Frank Hamilton Gushing. 

Folk-lore: Ritual regarded as the dramatization of myth, by William 
Wells Newell. Some illustrations of the connection between myth and 
ceremony, by Washington Matthews. The flail of Hochelaga : a study 
of popular tradition, by Horatio Hale. Folk-lore of precious stones, by 
George Frederick Kunz. The coyote and the owl (tales of the Kootenay 
Indians), by A. F. Chamberlain. 
54 
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Religions : The scope and method of the historical study of religions, 
by Morris Jastrow, Jr. An ancient Egyptian rite illustrating a phase of 
primitive thought, by Sara Y. Stevenson. A chapter of Zniii mythology, 
by Matilda C. Stevenson. The religious symbolism of Central America 
and its wide distribution (abstract), by Francis Parry. Museum collec- 
tions to illustrate religious history and ceremonials, by Cyrus Adler. 

Linguistics: The present status of American linguistics (abstract), by 
Daniel G. Brinton. Classification of the languages of the north Pacific 
coast, by Franz Boas. 

Supplementary: Die bewohner des Gran Chaco, Paraguay, von Emil 
Hassler. Vilen als Heilkundige im Volkglanben der Suedslaven, von Dr. 
Friedrich S. Krauss. 

The volume is well printed on excellent paper ; it is not care- 
fully edited, but this, fortunately, does not detract from its scien- 
tific value. 

It is learned that the demand for the Memoirs, particularly 
by Europeans, has been very great, and already fear is enter- 
tained lest the limited edition may soon become exhausted. 

F. W. Hodge. 



Translation of the Rudo Ensayo. — The American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia devotes the June number of 
its quarterly Records to the publication of an English transla- 
tion by the late Eusebio Guit6ras of the Rudo Ensayo. This 
anonymous essay, which was written in 1763, contains much 
valuable data regarding the Piman tribes. It found its way into 
the Mexican national archives, and in 1863 a limited edition 
was printed by the noted antiquarian, Buckingham Smith. 

F. W. Hodge. 
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NOTXSS AND NEWS. 

The Mojo or Moxo are a numerous people of Bolivia who 
were christianized at an early date, when all the interior regions 
of that section were considered provincias del Peril. The Jesuits, 
who were the only colonizers, had in 1689 about thirty stations 
among the Indios redacidos or natives placed on reservations. 
In 1701 Padre Pedro Marban published his Mojo grammar, or 
Arte de la lengua inoxa, and appended to it his rather extensive 
vocabulary of the same language, first the Spanish-Mojo, fol- 
lowed by the Mojo-Spanish, the doctrine of the holy sacrament 
and other portions of the Catholic ritual. The whole has just 
been republished in a facsimile edition by Dr. Julius Platzmann, 
of Leipzig, in his customary careful manner, under the title "Arte 
de la lengua Moxa con su vocabulario y cathecismo, compuesto 
por Julio Platzmann. Edicion facsimilar, in 16mo. Leipzig. 
B. G. Teubner, 1894." The volume contains 664 4- 203 pages. 

J. J. von Tschudi, in his Organkmus der Khetahua-Sprache 
1884, page 29, gives us the following particulars about the Mojo 
language and the people by whom it is spoken. The Mojo at 
present inhabit an area of about three hundred and sixty square 
leagues, situated in the eastern Bolivian province of Beni, which 
comprises the sections of Mamor^ y Pampas and It6manes y 
Bd-ure. The principal dialects spoken there are the Moja, the 
It6name, and the Ba-ure, the two last named being confined to 
the section on Madeira river named after these tribes. Their 
country lies between 12° 13' and 17° south latitude and 46° and 
51° west longitude. The whole population probably does not ex- 
ceed 25,000 souls. Moja is still spoken in the villages of Loreto, 
Trinidad, San Xavier, and San Ignacio. The work of christian- 
izing the Mojo as well as the Chiquito tribes was begun by the 
Jesuits in the latter part of the seventeenth century ; the former 
were settled in fifteen agricultural missions, where they were 
held under severe rule. The Maipure Indians of the Upper 
Orinoco are most nearly related to the Mojo in language, though 
there is no tradition of the early separation of these groups. 

A. S. Gatschet. 
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Illiteracy in the United States. — The figures relating to 
illiteracy in the United States have recently been given to the 
public through the Abstract of the Eleventh Census. 

The following comparative statement will show the number 
of persons in the United States ten years of age and over, num- 
ber and per cent, of illiterates, with their nativity, 1880 and 
1890 ; 

PopukUion Ten Years of Age and Over in the United States, Number and 
Per Cent, of Illiterates, vrith Their General Nativity, 1880, 1890. 



Classification. 



Population ten years of age and over 

Illiterates 

Per cent, of illiterates 

White population ten years of age and over 

Illiterates 

Per cent, of illiterates 

Native white population ten years of age and 

over 

Illiterates 

Per cent, of illiterates 

Foreign white population ten years of age and 

over '. 

Illiterates 

Per cent, of illiterates 

Colored population * ten years of age and over. . 

Illiterates 

Per cent, of illiterates 



1890. 



47,413,559 

6,324,702 

13.3 

41,931,074 
3,212,574 

7.7 



33,144,187 

2,065,003 

6.2 



8,786,887 

1,147,571 

13.1 

5,482,485 

3J12,128 

56.8 



1880. 



36,761,607 

6,239,958 

17.0 

32,160,400 

3,019,080 

9.4 



25,785,789 

2,255,460 

8.7 



6,374,611 

763,620 

12.0 

4,601,207 

3,220,878 

700 



It will be seen from the statement above that the greatest 
increase in the population ten years of age and over has been 
among the native whites, and the percentage of illiterates has 
decreased 2.5 per cent. 

While the increase in the foreign white population ten years 
of age and over has been about five millions less than the in- 
crease in the native white population, the per cent, of illiteracy 
has increased 1.1 per cent, in the decade. 

There is a decrease of 13.2 per cent, in illiteracy among the 

* Persons of N^ro descent, Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians. 
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colored population in the United States ten years of age and 
over, which is greatest (15.1 per cent.) in the South Atlantic 
division. 

In the western division the illiterates among the colored pop- 
ulation have increased 8.3 per cent. This increase is probably 
brought about by including a number of Indians in these 
States. 

Later returns from the Census Office will give statistics of illit- 
eracy more in detail and will show the condition of what may 
be termed confirmed and unconfirmed illiterates. Unconfirmed 
illiterates are those between the ages of ten and twenty-one years 
of age, presumably within the reach of the educator, and con- 
firmed illiterates are those beyond the school age, and who will 

probably not change their condition. 

J. H. Blodgett. 



The db Latncel Explorations. — The following is an abstract 
of a report of the recent exploration conducted with the funds 
appropriated by Mr. de Laincel for linguistic and paleographic 
research : 

The field of operation during 1893 and 1894 has been Southern 
Mexico. The work has been carried on under the direction of 
the late Dr. Hilbome T. Cresson, of Philadelphia. Valuable re- 
sults have been obtained in the states of Tabasco, Chiapas, and 
Tamaulipas. Dr. Seler's report of extensive ruined structures 
around the headwaters of the Rio Panuco has been confirmed. 
The ruins of Teotihuacan, Cholula, and Mitla were visited. 
While at the City of Mexico a careful examination of the center 
slab of the so-called " cross group " from Palenque was made in 
conjunction with Dr. Max Biichner, of Munich, now traveling 
in Mexico. Dr. Cresson returned north early in the season, and 
it was the intention to have the work continued in Huasteca 
during the hot months by residents acting under his direction 
but his recent sudden death in New York city has^doubtless 

made a radical change in the plans. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



Augustus Schultze, D. D., president of tlie Moravian College 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1889 first attempted the com- 
pilation of a brief grammar and vocabulary of the Eskimo 
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dialect spoken on Kuskokwira river, Alaska. This has now 
been augmented by new material obtained by the Rev. John 
Kilbuck and others working in that field, and republished 
as a " grammar and vocabulary " at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
1894, covering seventy pages. The vocabulary is Eskimo-English 
and English-Eskimo ; some hymns and colloquial phrases are 
added to the volume. The words of the vocabulary are partly 
syllabicated, and the alphabet used is a scientific one. A dual 
exists in the noun as well as in the adjective, pronoun, and verb. 
The numeral system is quinary-vigesimal. There are two con- 
jugations of the verb, the one with suffixes and the other with- 
out suffixes. They correspond in a general sense to our transitive 
and intransitive verbs. Schultze's terminology of the verbal 
forms should be more precise, and instead of prepositions he 
should call tho particles in question " postpositions." The work 
is so short that it can hardly be called anything else but a com- 
pendium ; but the linguistic data are substantially correct. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



The Hemenway Collections. — The extensive collection of 
archeological specimens taken from the pueblo ruins of the 
Salado and Gila valleys, southern Arizona, and at Zuni, New 
Mexico, by the Hemenway Archeological Expedition under the 
direction of Mr. F. H. Gushing, as well as the valuable collec- 
tions made principally at Tusayan by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, the 
present director of the Hemenway investigations, have been de- 
I)osited in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. While this 
deposit is regarded as but a loan, it is not improbable that it 
will ultimately become a gift to the Museum. 

The collections made by Mr. Gushing number some twenty- 
five thousand articles, which since 1887 have been stored at 
Salem. The action of the trustees of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Hemenway in making these splendid collections accessible to 
students is highly commendable. 

Most of the many interesting and valuable articles illustrative 
mainly of modern Tusayan life, collected by Dr. Fewkes, have 
for some time been exhibited in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. These also have been transferred to Cambridge. 

F. W. Hodge. 
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